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CHAPTER XY, 

“Bur when I tell you,” cried the inconsiderate 
Lady Winterfield, as Basil drew near,—(little sus- 
pecting that a third person was within reach, to 
note the artifices by which she was attempting to 


recommend herself to the hard heart of the Money- | 


lender, —“ when I tell you that this is the last time 
I will ever trouble you with an application?” 
“You have told me the same thing, Madam, 
these half-a-dozen last times?” replied, in his coldest 
and most deliberate voice, the imperturbable Abed- 


nego. “I had the honour of assuring you, during | 
the hurried visit you made to town from Brighton, | 
before Christmas, that it would be totally out of | 


my power to accommodate you further. My ad- 
vances already exceed the value of the jewels de- 
posited.” 


they cost Lord Winterfield, on our marriage, only 
five years ago? I have still by me the jeweller’s 
bills, which I can show you!” 

“Can you also show me the jeweller’s conscience?” 
retorted Abednego. ‘ Such articles are invariably 
sold at two-thirds beyond their intrinsic value. To 
convince you, Madam, of this, so far from making 
vou a further loan, I am most anxious to replace 
the diamonds in your keeping, on receiving back, 
with interest, the amount advanced on such se- 
curity.” 


~ 


when pledged to a Money-lender!—With respect 


‘tu the extreme necessity you urge as a for 


placing in my hands your family jewels, [ must 
be permitted to say that I have seen your ladyship’s 
establishment, that I have been allowed the honour 
of entering your ladyship’s drawing-room—very 
different, I admit, from my own,” continued A. O., 
glancing round the cold, wainscoted, unfurnished 
room, the boards of which were covered with a 
square of discoloured Scotch carpet,—* but equally 
far from inspiring me with compassion for the 
destitution of the owner!” 

* We are bound, in this world, to keep up tho 
decencies of life due to our position in society!” 
interrupted the Countess, in a haughty tone. 

“1 thoroughly agree with your ladyship,” was 


_ the fearless reply of Abednego,—* and it is precisely 
“ Nonsense !—Don't I know the sum of money | 


“ You say this,” cried Lady Winterfield, pettish- | 
terrible sentence. 


ly, “only because you know that it is utterly out 
of my powertoreturn it. You are aware that no- 
thing but extreme necessity ever compelled me to 
place the jewels in your hands; and now, you 
insult me by wishing to recall a loan you are aware 
that I cannot repay !—How do you suppose, pray, 
that I am to obtain such a sum of money?” 

“ That is your ladyship’s atfair. When, by your 
tears and entreaties, you extorted it from me, you 
assured me that your embarrassmenis were tem- 
porary, and that you would very shortly be able to 
clear yourself,” 

“Yes!—of course!—I said all that is usually 
said to Money-lenders—” 

“ All that may be usually said to Money-lenders 
by fashionable Countesses in distress. But [ can 
assure your ladyship, strange as you may think 
it, that there are persons in the world who hold 
sacred the redemption of their honest word, even 
VOL. 1X.~-NO. EVIE. 


for that reason I have it at heart to see the valua- 
bles of the Countess of Winterticld removed from 
the custody of a money-lending Jew.” 

His lovely visiter blushed to the temples at this 
unexpected retort, but more in anger than in sorrow, 

“A step lower in the scale of degradation,” calmly 
resumed Abednego, * and they would appear among 
the unredeemed pledges in a pawn-broker’s window. 
Think of the brilliant Countess of Winterfield pre- 
senting herself at Court with duplicates in her 
pocket og 

* You presume upon my necessities to insult me 
thus!” —cried the indignant woman, roused by this 


** Necessities, Madam, permit me to observe, 
wholly of your own creation! I am not unfre- 


| quently compelled to witness the woes of my fellow- 


' 


creatures,—ay, even those of your own sex. But 
how different is their nature from those of which 
you complain! Trust me, there are severer pangs 
in the world than arise from the rumpling of 
the rose-leaf!—I have seen mothers of families 
struggling for their children’s bread ;—I have seen 
devoted wives beggared by the improvidence of 
their husbands, vet exerting themselves diligently, 

humbly, and silently, to extricate themselves from 
ruin. Such misfortune, Madam, and such penury, 
I respect. Nay, I have known well-born women 
subject themselves to wretchedness and privation, 


for the sake of their lovers,—and even those I have 


respected !—But I have neither respect nor pity for 


the wantonness of waste that purports only the en- 
aL 
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tanglement of frivolous admirers. The display 
intended to deceive some unhappy dupe into offer- 
ing you his hand, moves only my contempt. If 
you must needs have an opera- -hox, for the young 
Marquis to sit beside you throughout the evening 
as throughout the morning,—if you must needs 
have a succession of showy dresses, to enhance 

your beauty to secure these danglers, __if you must 
needs have brilliant equipages to fly about the 
town,—to wander from races to break fasts,—from 
Greenwich parties to pic-nics at Ken Wood, (your 
ladyship perevives that Tam tolerably wih versed 
in your moyements!)—have them at other cost 
than mine!—I have no money to throw away on 
the maintenance of your follies.” 

Lady Winterfield started up.—Galled beyond 
endurance by the humiliations thus _ inflicted 
upon her, she resolved to obey the harsh injunction 
of Abednego, and seek assistance elsewhere. But 
alas! a moment’s reflection served to remind her 
that she had already sought it, and in vain ;—that 
she had no resource—no hope—save in the insolent 
rebuker of her faults. She submitted, therefore,— 
rendered docile by the iron pressure of necessity. 
Ina moment she subdued her temper, and hum- 
bled her pride,—reduced to tameness like the beasts 
of the field, by the pangs of privation! 

“ You are most severe upon me,” said she, in the 
pretty coaxing voice that none knew better how to 
assuine when her purpose needed,—* though per- 
haps not more so than I deserve. But when I 
assure vou, that if you persist in refusing me this 
five hundred pounds I am utterly ruined—ruined 
both in fortune and reputation—” 

“My refusal will not render your ladyship a 
shilling poorer than you are now. In what way, 
therefore, can you charge me with your ruin?” 

You will have, at least, exposed it to the 
world.” 

Abednego shrugged his shoulders, ‘ You expose 
yourself, Madam,” said he, “by using such argu- 
ments!—Once for all, I repeat that you are wasting 
the substance of others, and of your children, merely 
to keep up false appearances in the world. So long 
as you enjoy luxuries which you do not and cannot 
pay for, you are shining at the cost of your coach- 
makers, ‘jewellers, milliners, money-lenders,—the 
abject obligee of humble tradesmen, At this mo- 
ment—woman anc Countess as you are—you stand 
before me as an inferior. Though you may be a 
Countess of the realm, and I the vilified A. O..— 
I rise above you as a capitalist,—I rise above you 
as a moralist, in whose hands you have placed 
weapons of offence.” 

It was now the turn of Lady Winterfield to shrag 
her shoulders; but with impatience rather than 
contempt. 

“ Last week,” resumed Abednego, careless of the 
variations of her countenance,—“ there came hither 
to me a woman young and lovely as yourself, who, 
like vourself, had exceeded her means, and broken 
her engagements. She came hither to me, not like 
your ladyship,—hoping to move me to pity by the 
sight of her loveliness and her affected despair,— 
she had other arms for the combat; and those 
arms, Madam, prevailed!—To her I assigned thrice 


the sum of her original debt, and at my own inst}. 


gation.” 
“ And of what nature were those arms?””—de- 
manded Lady Winterfield, colouring deeply, and 


by casting down her eyes, showing that she was 


prepared for expressionsof gallantry and admiratioy 
on the part of one whom she loathed like a harpy. 

“Tt avails little to explain,” replied Abednego, 
with an ill- -repressed smile of exultation, as he rose 


from his chair and approached her; and the 


blood of Basil Annesley boiled in his veins, and he 
pressed his knee closer upon the wooden bench, 
while inclining his eyes towards the grated aperture, 
“for they are such as it were, perhaps, unbecoming 
so great a lady as the Countess of Wintertield to 
put to profit.” 

“T am willing to use any arms,—make any 
concession,” faltered the fair bankrupt, —a deadly 
paleness macenetinn to her previous flush, as she 
contemplated the growing audacity of the Money- 
lender, 

Abednego folded his meagre hands carelessly 
before him. and throwing back his head stood con- 
templating her from head to foot, with a smile of 
indescribable expression. It was impossible to 
behold a more lovely woman; and the Money- 
lender gazed upon her as if taking an appraisement 
of her charms. 

“The arms to which Z alluded, are not at 
your ladyship’s disposal !” was at length his sar- 
castic reply. “ For they were tears of genuine 
remorse for an involuntary breach of faith ;—they 
were the worn and haggard looks which labour 
and want impose upon the fairest face.—She 
was a woman of the people, Madam ;—like you, 
left young, a widow,—like you, with helpless 
children dependent upon her prudence. She told 
me—and her mien attested her veracity—that for 
them she had toiled day and night,—for them 
abstained from food and rest. But the outlay that 
was to set her up in business, (borrowed of one of 
the agents of A. O., and at usurious interest,) was 
still unrepaid. She was still poor, still insolvent, 
still needing indulgence; and came hither, like 
the fashion: ible Countess of Winterfield, to beg for 
mercy!” 

Greatly relieved, even while writhing under the 
severe lesson i imparted by Abednego, the fashionable 
spendthrift gasped for breath. 

“T granted it !””—resumed the harsh admonitor. 
“ And I granted her also my respect,—almost my 
affection. The old Money-lender soothed her as 4 
father might have done, and sent her home in peace 
and comfort to her children.—Yours, Madam, will 
have less to thank you for!—I will not expose you, 
—I will not pursue you with the rigour of the law. 
But I choose to retain in security the property 
of mine which you have squandered, the diamonds 
pledged to me, to that effect ; and without affording 
you another guinea in extension of the loan,— 
aware that neither that, nor millions, would impede 


your ruin and disgrac e. 
“Then Lam lost!” cried Lady W interfield, losing 


all self-possession and unable to restrain her tears 


—‘ Those precious diamonds—" 
“ Those diamonds, Madam, you do well to prize, 
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resumed Abednego. “ They were the bridal gift of 
one who bestowed his heart upon you, confiding in 
the promise of a fair exterior ;—who intrusted his 
honour to you, believing in the truth of your affec 

tions ;—who, on his dying bed, bequeathed his 
children to your care, believing that all his love 
and confidence could not have been bestowed in 
vain! You do well, therefore, to prize the tokens 
of his love !—But, trust me, they are safer in my 
keeping than in your own!” 

“But if I can obtain from some other person 
upon them,” persisted the humbled woman, clasping 
her hands in intereession, while tears slveamed 
wildly down her cheeks, — a sufficient amount to 
repay you what I have borrowed, with the ad- 
ditional suin needful to repair my shattered af- 
fairs ?” 

“ You cannot !”—interrupted Abednego, “I have 
weighed them to the uttermost carat; and the most 
liberal diamond-merchant could not afford you in 
purchase within fifty pounds of the sum you have 
received from myself as a loan.—Few better lapi- 
daries in this town than myself!” 

“ But if you would permit me to ¢ry/’’—persisted 
the lady, half remonstrating, half wheedling.— 

“No, Madam!” replied the Money-lender, with 
a significant smile-— You are not to be trusted 
with such valuable property. I could place those 
diamonds in the hands of the poor workwoman of 
whom I spake, with a far more sanguine hope of 
their safe return, than in those of the Right Ho- 
nourable Countess of Winterfield !” 

At that moment, there recurred to the mind of 
Basil Annesley, a vision of this brilliant woman of 
fashion at the sale at Rochester House, leughing 
and talking amid a group of the most distinguished 
noblemen of the day, to whom her smiles conveyed 
rapture, and to whom her merest word was a 
law. 

“ Then nothing remains for me but death !” cried 
the distracted lady, throwing back from her face 
her silken ringlets, intermingled with the filmy 
drapery of Brussels lace attached to her tiny 
French bonnet.— May you never live to repent, 
Sir, the injury you have this day inflicted upon me 
and mine !” 

“ People rarely give up the ghost a day the sooner 
for threats of self-destruction,” replied the unim- 
pressionable Abednego.—“ Your ladyship will, I 
trust, live long,—long enough for retrenchment,— 
long enough for repentance !” 

“ Remorseless man !”—cried Lady Winterfield, 
even in the midst of her genuine tears, unable to 
renounce her habitual affectation.— Will nothing 
move your obdurate heart ?—Must I implore you 
on my bended knees ’—Must I—" 

“Spare yourself these exaggerations, Madam,” — 
coolly interposed Abednego. “ I am too much used 
to listen to the pourings forth of human passion, 
not to decide in a moment what feelings are genuine, 
—what assumed to move my compassion. Want, 
Madam, possesses an iron key to the innermost 
recesses of the human heart,—the recesses where 
eloquence lies glowing, like the lava within the 
volcano ;—and that key is often turned in my 
presence, 
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the soldier for his honour,—the husband for the 
peace of his fireside,—mothers who would screen 
the faults of their children,—children tortured by 
the necessities of their parents,—all these, Madam, 
plead to me in turns, and often plead in vain. 
Judge, therefore,—since I can resist the manly 
struggles of an upright man on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy,—of a wife agonized by the prospects of an 
honourable husband’s imprisonment and shame,— 
whether Iam likely to be touched by a few ee 
attitudes arising from the extortions of a milliner’s 
bill, or the claims of ae pounder of fashionable 
cosmetics 2” 

Lady Winterfield now started up with an indig- 
nation of wounded pride, far more genuine than 
her attempts at pathos. 

“JI was a fool,” cried she, “to expect from a 
Money-lender the sentiments of aman! Do not, 
however, fancy that you trample upon me 
with impunity. You may be compelled to restore 
those jewels by higher autho rity than mine. My 
lawyer assures me you are liable to prosecution for 
usurious practices against me ;—my lawyer assures 
me you are far more in my powerthan I in yours, 
Since you choose to declare war against me, take 
the consequences!—I promise you “that, with all 
your vulgar effrontery, you sh all have the worst 
of it.” 

Abednego smiled sarcastically at this 
orate from the fine lady to the virago. 

“Tam almost beginning to fee] alarmed, Madam, 
said he. ‘Suffer me to ring for your carr'iage.— 
It will be a relief to my t: 
emotions.” 

IIe rose from his seat and for a 
moment, Basil Annesley apprehended that, by one 


will 


. jo 
suaaen 


rrors, as well as to your 


as he spoke ; 


of those effects of legerdemain, (of which he was 


coloured, predial eye scrutinizingly 





gnawing at her heart, 


now beginning to be ever in expectation when 
dealing with A. O.,) the host and his visiter might 
find it necessary to invade his retreat to secure 
egress from the house. But it was not 
Scarely had Abednego touched the bell lying on 
his bureau, when an opposite door was partially 
thrown open, by a brazen-fronted clerk, (having 
a pen behind his ear, so admirably fitted to the 
locality that it seemed to have come with him into 
the world,) who instantly fixed his hard, light- 
on the lady, 
as though the habit of officiating for the Money- 
lender had endowed him with the power of reading 
in the faces of his clients the suecess or failure of 
their mission. 

“See this lady to her carriage, Raffles,” said 
Abednego, assuming his usual place at his bureau, 
with so determined an air of attention to business, 
as conveyed a sentence of dismissal. ‘“* Iler lady- 
ship is in haste.” 

Too proud to exhibit to a low subordinate, pro- 
bably as impracticable as his employer, the misery 
Lady Winterfield drew 
round her face; and, by 


80 .— 


the Brussels lace closer 


an habitual impulse of affectation, lifting her silken 


polisse from the ground, as if afraid of contact with 
the vulgar earth, quitted the room, escorted by her 
singular esquire; who, throwing open wide the 


The merchant trembling for his credit,— | folding dvors, probably in derision, as if to give 
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passage to some august personage, revealed to view 
beyond, a handsume apartment richly hung with 
pictures. It was evident, therefore, to Basil that 


he was ensconced in the unsuspected i issue of some | 


substantial residence. 
den apparition of the Money-lender as if emerging 


from a panel in the wall, when he himself first 
sought him as a client, ‘wd doubted not that some 


Remembering well the sud- | 


' 


similar den had enabled Abednego to watch and | 


surprise his actions. 


Indignant at the idea of this | 


treachery, he was not sorry to have retaliated upon | 


Osalez, by becoming an unsuspected witness of his 
privacy, before he gave hit warning of his invo- 
luntary presence in the trap. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon the Countess, 
when, flinging down the pen by which he had sig- 
nified his decree of dismissal, he resumed his place 


the mad course she i is pursuing ; 
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will become unfit for your employinent. However, 


since this cunning hussy secms to have touched 
your compassion, you shall even carry her the 
cheque, by means of which I intend to prevent 
her, not from flinging herself into the Serpentine, 
or buying two penny-worth of ratsbane,—of neither 


of which feats she has further purpose than you or 


I,—but to preserve her already tarnished name 
from becoming as black as such excess of levity on 
the part of the mother of a family m’ght welj 
render it. I have intimated to one of her brothers, 

—ia vallant man, to w hom her honour is dear— 
and till he arrive 
in town, am bound to exercise some providence 


, over her destinies.” 


“You intend then, Sir, to accede to her request 


e for this further loan?”—said the clerk, evidentiy 


in his arm-chair, throwing himself back into it with | 


an expansion of self-indulgence, as if luxuriating | 


| 


in the idea of the torture he had been inflicting.— , 


Rubbing his withered hands with an air of exulta- 


tion, a hearty laugh burst from his leathern cheeks, | 


the hollowness of which thrilled to the marrow the 
frame of the warm-hearted young auditor. 

“ Dreadful!”—was the shuddering response of 
Basil to the triumphant laugh of Abednego. But 
before he had time to pronounce his purposed 
warning of the presence of an intruder, the opposite 
door was again thrown open; and Annesley felt 
instantly revolted by the apprehension that the 


unfortunate victim of folly and frivolity might be | 


| 
' 


returning for the fruitless renewal of her supplica- | 


tions. It was a relief to him when the bold-faced 
clerk entered alone. 

“And what amount of bribe did the pretty fool 
offer vou by the way, eh! Raffles, to induce you 
to influence me favourably in her behalf ?””—de- 
manded Abednego, still chuckling. 

“You seem to have 
these matters, Sir,” said the clerk, with a facetious 
grin. ‘Her ladyship offered me ten per cent, if, 
through you or any other Money-lender, I could 


‘let forth avainst poor A. O. 


an instinctive insight into | 


effect a levy for her. It was unnecessary to apprize | 


so fine a lady that it is worth your while to pay 
me so liberal a salary to be honest, that honesty is 
every way my best policy. 


| Raffles! 
out of the jaws of perdition, that I had the courage 
Poor soul!—I was | 


almost sorry for her on handing her into the spiry- | 
_to tax the surgeon with cruelty who amputates 


looking turn-out waiting forher opposite the compt- 
ing-house door.” 

* Keep your pity, my good friend, for worthier 
objects, 
some papers on the table beside him. “ I have been 


' 


” cried the Money-lender, proceeding to sort | 


giving the foolish woman a lesson she will not easily | 


forget. 
eloquence! 


To no purpose, however 
The moth will singe her silly wings 





a mere waste of | 


again—nay, probably perish in the flame, the first | 


opportunity.” 
“Scarcely five-and twenty, (to judge by her ap- 
pearance,)” cried the confidential clerk,—* yet 


proffered ten per cent. 


already debased by transactions with the Jews.— | 


It is afflicting! It is positively afflicting.” 

“ Her ladyship’s bright eves seem to have wrought 
the charm upon the man, which they had attempted 
in vain to work upon the master!” cried Abednego, 
withasneer. “ You are growing as soft as a bale 


of cotton, Raffles !—-Take heed, my man, or you 


astonished. ‘ You will please to remember, how- 
ever, that I have duly apprized you the security is 
already exceeded.” 

“TI know it—I know it! Curse the security! 
Have I not security twice as sterling in her dread 
of exposure ?”’ 

* But if she have not the means of paying, how- 
ever much exposed?” 

* Her family have. 
as hers is as good as diamonds or gold-dust. 
at what are you grinning, Sir?” 

“At the idea of all the invectives so uselessly 
wasted by the Countess, between this chamber and 
her carriage.” 

* Ay !—I can imagine the torrent of abuse she 
The way with them 
all!—Unless one consent to be fleeced like the rest 
of tieir creditors, one becomes dog, curmudgeon, 
robber, Jew! The poor initials of A. O. have been 
made the object of more execrations, I suspect, than 
any other combination of the letters of the alpha- 
bet.” 

* But surely, 


The pledge of a name such 
But 


Sir, since you intended to oblige 


her, you might have spared her the terrible mo- 


ments of suspense she has had to undergo.” 
* And the sermon that preceded it, eh? No, no, 
It is lhecause I intended to vescue her 


I am too cruel, eh, to these young and 


to reprove. 
I tell you, it were as reasonable 


tender sinners ? 


some gangrened limb to preserve the life of 4 
/patient. But enough of this. Let her have her 


inoney befure five o’clock. By the way, cash the 
cheque I have written, as you go along the Strand, 
—which will secure her from the humiliation of 
presenting the draught of a Money-lender. She 
will attribute my relenting, of course, to the elo- 
quence wrung out of you by the influence of -” 
Ha! ha! ha!—Better so! 
It would be the ruin of me if I got the reputation 
of being chicken-hearted. By the way, you have 
given instructions, | hope, to Cognovit, to proceed 


against the old Viscount ?” 


“‘ T have, Sir.” 

“ And to make out a writ against—" 

Basil Annesley now shouted so loudly as to dis- 
turb the equanimity of both the Money- lender and 
his clerk, for he had no wish to pry more exten 
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sively into such transactions as he foresaw were 
about to be disclosed. 

“ Who the deuce is in the pigeon-hole?” demanded 
Abednego. 

“Tt is certainly not the voice of Zebedee !”— 
replied Raffles ;—and before Basil could reiterate 


him ; the moveable panel, dividing the trap from 


the council-chamber of the Money-lender, being | 


withdrawn. 

The confidential clerk instantly collared the 
skulking stranger. 

“Your pistols, Sir, your pistols!” shouted Raffles 
to his superior,—‘ tis some housebreaker,—some 
burglar. I have him fast! 

“ Loose him again then,—and thank vour stars 
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mortifying to the astonished and inquisitive Raffles, 
when, a moment afterwards, Abednego signified 
his desire to be alone with his handsome young 
visiter ; and, apparently on his guard against the 
habits of duplicity he had inculeated into his sub- 


ordinates, followed him gravely across the dining- 
his signal, part of the wall seemed to recede beside | 


room as he retreated, and carefully locked the door 
upon him after his departure ; an unmistakeable 
signal, in that mysterious establishment, that no 
possible emergency, short of the house being on 
fire, was to entitle the people of the Money-lender 
to intrude upon his privacy. 

“And now,” said Abednego, after returning to 


the room, and reinstalling himself in his sanctum, 


that your noisy zeal has not tempted me into shoot- 
ingthrough the head one but for whose aid you would | 


have been now thrown masterless on the world!” 
cried Abednego, who, having snatched a pistol from 
his bureau and confronted the open panel, instantly 
descried through the doubtful light, that it was no 
other than the young guardsman, who was strug- 
gling in the grasp of his deputy. 

“]T have sought you in many strange places, Mr. 
Osalez,” observ ed Basil, calmly stepping into the 
room, on finding himself released, “and found you 
sometimes in others equally strange, where your 
presence was wholly unlooked-for. On the pre- 
sent occasion, I had no intention of becoming a spy 
upon your actions. Though in search of you and 
at your own desire,—I swear to vou that I knew 
not, when I was thrust into vonder disgraceful eell, 
to what sort of retreat I was proceeding.” 

“ No need of an oath to confirm your statement!” 
replied A. O., not in the slightest degree embarrass- 
ed ; “ since, unless favoured by the pass-key of one 
of my agents, it had been impossible for you to wind 
your way into one of the most secret of my places of 
resort. Nevertheless, since vou are beginning to 
affect compunctions of conscience about visiting the 
den of a Money-lender, it may not be amiss to re- 
mind you that, once upon a time, a certain Mr, 
Basil Annesley— 

“ Visited, on a similar errand, a certain A. O.!” 
replied the involuntary spy. “ But I came not 
then as a friend,—I came not, as now, to—” 








* You came then, PRECISELY upon the ame errand | , 
expected to find reéxistent in my withered heart ; 


as now!” retorted ‘Abednego, firmly. ‘ You came, 

and come, in the hopes of benefiting Verelst. Nay, 
wherefore deny it?—Can you exhibit a better pass- 
port to my regard than solicitude for the welfare 
of my sister’s family?” 


The astonished clerk lost for a moment his pro- | 


fessional air of callous effrontery, in utter amaze- 
ient,—first, at hearing the old Money-lender 


address, in a tone of affectionate interest, a well- | 


dressed young man of Basil’s manners and appear- 
ance ; and secondly, at an avowal of kinsmanship 


With any mortal living on the part of A. O., whom | 


he had hitherto regarded as an insulated being—a 


sort of mysterious automaton composed of gold and | 


arithmetic, who was equally likely to have emerged 
from the Great Pyramid or from St. Giles’s Charity 


j 


School,—so utterly disconnected did he appear from | 


It was highly 


the ordinary associations of life. 


“seat yourself, I entreat, und let us have a few 
minutes’ unmolested conversation.” 

“Excuse me,” replied Basil, glancing through 
the still open panel along the dark corridor,—* I 
have left my horse yonder in the street, under the 
care of an utter stranger—” 

“ Under the care of one of my confidential agents, 
or you would not be here!” retorted Abednego.— 
“Fear nothing! Zebedee has something of a taste 
for horse-flesh. It was him I employed to seize 
the Duke of Rochester's stud at Newmarket. The 
fellow will take good care of your hack.” 

So saving, he closed the panel, by a spring, and 
caine and sat himself down over against Basil, in 
the arm-chair in which he had mused so exultingly 


| after the departure of the Countess of Winterfield. 


—But with his usual tact of discrimination, he in- 
stantaneously discerned the unfavourable impres- 
sion made on the young man by the scene he had 
recently witnessed. Young Annesley was cold, 
unexpansive, uncordial—neither disposed to receive 
with applause the biting jests of his companion, 
nor to listen with respect to his homilies. The 
open-hearted soldier seemed resolved to demonstrate 
his consciousness of being in the company of @ 
professional Money-lender. 

Forsome minutes, Abednego attempted to wrestle 
with this sudden mistrust ; but finding all his efforts 
to raise a smile or command attention abortive, he 
suddenly burst forth into a more genuine strain. 

“1 see how it is!” cried he. ‘ I have lost your 
regard,—I have lost your friendship. The warm 
interest of a young heart like vours fell like dew 
upon my old age, reviving feelings I had never 


and already the fountain is dried up,—the desert 
again parched. Master as I ain of millions, that 
first spontaneous impulse of human sympathy to- 
wards me, I prized above them all!—And now, 
you hate me !—TI see it in your face,—I hear it in 
your voice, or rather in your silence !—Do not deny 
it,—Basil Annesley, you are on the verge of loath- 
ing and despising the unfortunate A, ©.!” 

* Unfortunate ! ” reiterated Basil, with a simile. 

“* Ay! most unfortunate!” reiterated Abednego. 
* 4 victim from his birth—#efore his birth,—a 
foredoomed outcast,—a predestined paria,—a—" : 

“ Pause for a moment, Mr. Osalez,” interposed 
Basil. ‘ Far be it from me to surprise the secrets 
of your prisou-house. Reflect, | entreat, before 
you enter into rash confidences which you may be 
hereafter disposed to repent!” 
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* No!” cried the Money-lender, his countenance 
evincing tokens of uncontrollable emotion. ‘ The 
time is come!—I feel that I cannot support the 
withering weight of your contempt. I must speak 
ordie!—I must vindicate myself. Let there be, at 


least, one human being entitled to examine and 
dispassionately judge the real position and provoca- 
tions of Abednego Osalez. 

“In that name, Basil, consists the secret of my 
Money-lender, after a 


destinies !”’—resumed the 
pause,— for itis that of—a Jiw !—incontestably 
that of a Jew. Comport myself as [ may, in ac- 
cordance with all Christian Canons,—though I 
may fear Gop and love my neighbour as myself— 
nav, though, as St. Paul hath it, 1 give my body 
to be burned,—what profiteth it to me ?’—I bear 
a Jewish name!—My patronymic smells of the 
Svnagogue! [I am a Jew —I must be a Jew— 
the world avoucheth it, and who is to gainsay the 
world?) Opinion—vulgar opinion! hath placed me 
among the children of Israel! Basil Annesley,— 
such is the influence that hath overmastered the 
impulses of nature,—such is the social tyranny 
that hath made ine what Lam! 

“ Listen tomy story i— 

“TP was born,—as Verelst has probably informed 
you,—the only sonofa wealthy merchant of Cadiz, 
trading whole commercial world, but 
chiefly with Eagland,—my mother, and my father’s 
mother, being alike natives of that country. It 
was, in fact, on the marriage of my grandfather 
with a young Protestant of honourable extraction, 
own, that he renounced 


with the 


a countrywoman of your 
the church of his forefathers,—thereby entitling 
himself to all the charities 
faith. Tlis recantation was 
pure conviction ; for my erandfather, rich as a 
Doria or a Me ici, was a man of spirit and intel- 


and indulgences of the 


Christian an act of 


ligence ; and even the passion he had conceived for 
the daughter of an Enelish admiral, would not 
have beguiled him intoa capitulation of conscience. 
By his conversion, he turned, of course, against 
himself the hands and hearts of his own people. 
Ile made enemies of kith and kin. All those in 
whose velns his blood Was flowing soon proved, to 
him and to the world, that those kindred drops 
converted to the hitterness of yall. Ilad 
right. however, to conclude that the 
had betaken himself, 
would strive to heal the wounds inflicted hy their 
malice? Had he not causeto believe, that the newly- 
converted Christian would be, by Christians, Chris- 


were 


} 


He Tot a 


church to whose bosom he 


tianly entreated 7 
“Ft not 
the people were at that time illiterate bigots ; 
to the end of his days, my grandfather's sumptuous 
mansion was pointed out by the populace as that 
of *Osatez the Jew? Had 
tholic faith, the inieht heen different. 
But the burnt-offerings of his zeal staeked not on 
the altars of their cathedral_—and they conse- 
quently persisted in opprobriating him as * Osalez 

the Jew !’ 
“Of that time | remember nothing ! My grand- 
father dicd soon after I saw the light :—but I re- 


member overhearing legendary whisperings by our 


sy,—In Cadiz, where he abided, 
and 


Was 


he embraced the Ca- 
have 


Case 
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fireside, betwixt his venerable widow and my father 
of the times when, on any occasion of popular 
tumult, it became essential to conciliate the popu- 
lace by prodigal benefactions, lest they should ate 
tack and spoliate in the harbour or on the quays 
the vessels or merchandise of ‘the Jew of Cadiz. 

“Was this rational’/—Ias not the God of 
Christians expressly declared, that there is more 
Joy in Heaven over the sinner that repenteth, than 
over the ninety and nine just persons who need no 
repentance /—And which, I pray you, hath done 
more for the Christian church,-—the man who 
sacrifices the love of kindred, and the predilec- 
tions and belief of his ancestors, to cling to the 
Cross—or he to whom a lukewarm fa7th is trans- 
mitted by his forefathers, who accepts it unexa- 
mined, yet prospers under the green olive groves of 
ecclesiastical protection, while the Jewish neophyte 
is compelled to drag, as a burthen in the dust, the 
galling weight of that Cross, which he hath voluy- 
tarily and zealously adopted ¢ 

“Again L ask, Basil Annesley, is this rational? 
—But when was the population of a priest-ridden 
country ever rational ’—My father, who, at his 
tiothers desire, had been educated in her native 
country, Was deeply affected by the mistrust and 
evil dealing. In England, therefore, did he linger, 
even after his education was completed. In Eng- 
land, did he love, and wed, and become a father ; nor 
was it til after my birth, that the sudden death of 
lis father compelled him to return to Cadiz. Fain 
would he, from that moment, have extricated hirm- 
self from) commercial lifs,—realized his property, 
and established himself permanently in the land of 
religivus freedom and. scientific enlightenment.— 
But it was impossible! —His capital was so widely 
diffus-d,—his foreign connexions (especially with 
the English colonies inthe East) were of so widely 
spreading a nature,—that the remainder of his life 
was expended in attempting to destroy the root of 
these ramifications, in order to abjure the mer- 
chant craft. 

* Nothing more heart-gnawing than the bitter- 
vess engendered by consciousness of a defeated pur- 
pose. Osalez—* the son of the Jew, —though the 
wealthiest citizen in Cadiz, while his vessels were 
hailed in every port of Europe, and while his voice 
decreed the existence of plenty or famine for hun- 
miserable man, The 
corn, wine, and oil, in his rich warehouses con- 
veyed no food to his soul. In Spain,—in Catholic 
Spain,—he seemed to stand aloof from the com- 
munity, as his father had done before him. He 
became a widower; and not the poorest of his 
brother merchants would have been content to 
bestow his daughter in marriage upon ‘the son of 
Osalez the Jew!’ 

“Again I ask you, Basil Annesley, was this 
rational /—Mvy poor father, fancving that in Eng- 
land,—liberal England,—such prejudices were un- 
admitted, still looked forward. The time would 
come, he fancied, when he should find a successor 
rich enough to undertake his speculations, and in- 
vest millions in his vast undertakings ; ‘and then, 
my boy,’ was ever and ever his ery, ‘then will 1 
set up my staffin the happiest and freest country 


dreds of thousands,—wes a 
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in the world.—England is the land of ecommerce. 
There the origin of our opulence will be respected ; 
and the estates, in the purchase of which I intend 
to sink the greater portion of my capital, will give 
you a stake in the country entitling you to a voice 
jn its legislation. Youshall have a seat in Parlia- 
ment, Abednego!—With your talents, and the 
education that is to perfect them, you may achieve 
public distinction, and become the founder of an 
honourable family. J could almost wish now that 
Thad bestowed on you at your baptism a name 
savouring less of the repellent origin of our ancient 
house. But when you were cliristened, the old 
man my father was yet alive; and IT shrunk from 
inflicting a pang upon his warm heart by appear- 
ing ashamed of the name he had inflicted on my- 
self—which was his own, and that of the father of 
his father. To the unlucky appellative of Abednego 
Thave been myself indebted for half the odium 
attached in Cadiz to ‘the son of Osalez the Jew. 
Nevertheless, whenever that title of reprobation 
meets my ear, I think of my father’s grey hairs, 
and am content ;—so may it be with yourself !— 
Should vou ever have to smart under its contume- 
lious application, recall to mind the motives of your 
parents, and be patient. 

“Such, Basil, were the views of this excellent 
man in affording me what is esteemed the first of 
English educations,—at a publig school, and the 
university. Ile could bear to part with me ; for 
he was again wedded, and the father of a little girl, 
whom he had plously named Rachael, after the 
custom of his family. 

“Twas a smart and forward boy. From my 
infancy I had received in my father’s house that 
best of schooling, the society of the wise and libe- 
ral. The table of the rich Osalez was open to all 
that was enlightened or distinguished in his native 
city ;—the Grand Hidalgos, whom it was so oftei 
in his power to obliges—the Archbishop,—the 
Governor,—the Commandant,—the noblest and 
best in the place. The appointments and cuter: 
tainments of our house were sumptuous as those of 
the merchant-princes of Italy ; and to what level 
will not the meanness of empty pride descend, for 
the indulgence of its sensual pleasures !—I quitted 
Spain for England with the impression that we 
were a great and powerful family; and that I 
should find elsewhere, the consideration and obse- 
quiousness I had met with from the guests and de- 
pendents of my father. 

“The haughty boy was destined to a rough les- 
son! Shall I ever forget that first week at Eton !— 
shall I ever outlive the recollection of the swelling 
heart with which I nightly retired to my pillow, 
after hearing reiterated around ie the opprobrions 
ery of— Abednego the Jew!’ In the course of 
the first day, not one of my young school-mates 
but had inquired after my brothers, Shadrach and 
Meshech.—The bed I was moistening with my 
tears was called the burning fiery furnace ;—and 
not a morsel of my food but was embittered hy 
offers of a slice of pork, or other savoury meats 
the object of Jewish abomination.—At length I | 
turned upon my persecutors. Like other badgered | 
schoolboys, I tried, in the first instance, the force | 
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of my puny arm, and fought, and was first beaten 
in the ring, and then chastised for having fought! 
1 bore all bravely ; because my triumphs as a 
scholar already afforded mea pre | ect of humili- 
ating my adversaries with the force of higher wea- 
pons.—I felt greatness struggling within me.—My 
aspiring soul resolved to ritlse Its If above the level 
of the gibbering lordlings by who I was despised. 
—* They shall hear of me yet—they shall fre? me 
vet!’ was the inward suggestion that spurred on 
ny lagging scholarship, till L became an object of 
general wonder; my English verses, my profiel- 
eney asa Grecian, being equally thie Les f } raise. 
The masters began to cite me among themselves 
asa youth of singular promise, likely t »distinguisl 

himself in public life. Then came the habitual 
reyoinder—* Poor fellow !—with such abilities, it 
Isa thousand pities he should be a Jew. —* But he 
is wof a Jew—neither he nor his parents !° was the 
indignant retort of the head master.—* Impossible ! 
—the name {—* Abedneygo Osalez 1 — besides, look 
in his facex—ou/y look at his face !—hves,—fea- 
tures,—hair,—there is dew Mn] essed oi every 
lineament !’ 

* The first time remarks of this dese riptis n 
reached my ear, TE recalled to mind, with bitter 
consciousness, the air of sadness sometimes over- 
spreading ny fathy L's countenance, as he bri zed 
on my own, Often, when addressed by lis para- 
sites with laudationus of WV pers hal heauty, L had 
heard him murmur, while they were adimiiing the 
Oricntal tire of 1h eves, or vloss\ Te chuess ¢ } ny 
hair, * Would, wouw’d that he lad inherited the 
horthern fairness of his poor mother! My tace 
nay prove a disastrous portion for that noble bey . 
—Prophetic words, Dasil,—is the taunts of iy 
school-imates, and more polished irony of my col- 
lege companions, soon taught me to my cost .— 

* Still, though wounded and smarting, | was 
not desperate.—IT hated my name,—l detested ny 
origil—as the source of ulljust asperslons ; ut | 
did not Vel hate the world.—dJust as HN father 
and grandfather had said, in extenuation of the 
scoffs and mistrusts of Cadiz,—* These people are 
ignorant and priest-ridden ; their insolence merits 
only our pity !’—did [Tsay in my turn,—* Why 
heed the sarcasms of boys and striplings ?—The 
award that is to determine my position in life must 
be pronounced by men and women "But of the 
spell included in that latter word, Basil, little did 
I then know to estimate the power !—At Oxford, 
politics became my favourite study. The burn- 
ing ambition of my soul was to distinguish myself 
in Parliament.—I doubt whether the most fervent 
patriot ever panted with fonder desire for an ocea- 
sion of serving his country, than I for the honours 
of senatorial renown. IT was convinced that on 
the walls of the House of Commons hung the 
escutcheon of my future ennoblement.—It was 
there [ had to win the laurels destined to replace 
the absence of an hereditary coronet ;— 


There. either I must live, or have no life! 
P- J 


‘“ Never, for a moment, did 1] mistrust the 
strength of my own powers.—Like the Pythoness, 
I was conscious of the divinity within me, I felt 
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through éhem, of the opinion of the world.—It was 
my ainbition only to raise myself to the level of 
my fellow-creatures ; to redeem myself from un- 
merited obloquy. The desire to set my foot upon | 
the neck of mankind arose in later life. As yet, 1 | 
dreamed only of what appearel easy of achieve- 
nent: and, so long as the illusion lasted, was at 
peace with myself, and with the world ! 

“* The covert insults that sometimes assailed me, 


myself to be mnaster of my own destinies, and, 


fell unnoticed on my ear.—The name I was about | 


to create for my self, would soon, I fancied, oblite- 
rate that of Abednego Osalez! 

“ Alas!—how should I have shuddered—how 
recoiled with horror—had any one, at that period, 
presumed to predict to me the humiliating career 
of the future A. O.! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was not till after a pause of some minutes, 
during which the irritation of the Money-lender 
appeared somewhat soothed by the sympathy and 
interest manifested in his recital by his young 


companion, that he resumed, in a less-excited tone | 


and manner 

“Mankind are more what they are made by 
mankind than what they are made by their Crea- 
tor!” said Osalez. “ The wolf is ferocious because | 
hunted from a whelp—The snake turns upon you 
because you disturb and pursue it.—The child 
crows surly, because unjustly coerced. 


—I was born, imbued with the original sin of hu- 


man nature: 


germ of goodness was there; but, watered with 
poison, it brought forth deadly fruits !— 

“ Full of eagerness,—full of trust in myself and 
others, I entered into life. My father made me a 
splendid allowance,—an allowance doubling that of 
the richest nobleman at the university ; and though 
this told against me in one sense, by the perpetual 
citation of * The rich Osalez—rich—vrich as a 
Juw!’—it enabled me to confer obligations ensur- 
ing me hosts of fashionable associates. Tor them, 
I was only ‘ Osalez,’—Osalez who had such famous 
hunters, such capital wine, and such a knowing cur- 
ricle always at the service of his friends ;—and to 
be my friend was consequently the pretension of 
half my acquaintance.—Those who delighted to 
dine and drive with me, or rather for me, intro- 
duced me to their families ; and by degrees I be- 
came (on sufferance, though I little suspected it) 
a favoured guest in the eau monde.—I was happy, 
young, handsume,—as handsome as the Jewish 
physiognomy, which my grandfather's conversion 
could not etiace from our hereditary nature, would 
perinit.—I was admired,—flattered,—followed,— 
nay, fancied myself be/ored !’°—— 

“And why not?” said Basil Annesley y, courte- 
ously, faneying that his excited companion paused 
for tue encouragement of a kindly ying 
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Abedneco, 


But, above | 
all, man becomes unjust and cruel, because pur- | 
sued with cruelty and injustice by his brother man. | 


yet certain am I[ that there were | 
noble purposes in my soul, which the scorn of my | 
fellow-creatures converted into wickedness, The | 
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—and because [ looked like a Jew !—Ljsy, en, 
Basil !—I had won the highest h onour of the unj.- 
versity ; and before entering the Parliamentary 
career, to which, at that period, money secured the 
entrée, I thought it my duty to visit my father. 
| | Would T could adequately describe the rapture 
"with which he welcomed me, and the pride he took 
/in my proficiency !—Would you could have seey 
| the passionate admiration of my poor litle sister, 
and the partial kindness of my stepmother !—jp 
that household, more splendid than almost any of 

| those [had left in London, I was a demi-god! 

_  “f would fain pass over that epoch of my life!” 
said Abednego, in a lower voice. ‘** The reminis- 
cences it must awaken, may possibly expose me 
as a weakling in your eyes.—Nevertheless, to en- 
able vou to judge my cause,—all—al] must be dis- 








closed, 
| “ft was winter, Basil. Leaving my hunters at 
/the disposal of my shallow friends, I hurried to 
Cadiz, ut a season when its climate is peculiarly 
grateful; and,after long immurement in the murky 
realm of Great Britain, dear, indeed, was my de- 
light in the softness of that southern atmosphere, 
and the fragrance of its long-forgotten orange 
bloom.—Till then, T had not imagined the inten- 
sity of enjoyment which pleasures so purely physi- 
eal can impart. —But they were vot purely physi- 
cal !—I enjoved them so keenly, only because I 
‘shared them with another --another—young, fair, 
noble, generous,—already dear, and soon to become 
dearer than my life! 

“The family of an English nobleman was pass- 
ing the winter at Cadiz, for the benefit of the 
health of an only son, who was supposed to in- 
herit a consumptive tendency. One of his lord- 
ship’s daughters—one of his three daughters—" 

Again Abednego paused ; and Basil Annesley, 
in spite of his eager and growing interest in the 
iarrative, had the forbearance to entreat him once 
more to desist from his painful task. But at that 
suggestion, Abednego resumed his firmness. 

* Tiil my arrival at home,” said he, as if assum- 
ing a peremptory mastery over his emotions,— 
“these people—these noble exiles, had been over- 
come with ennut. With the exception of her to 
whom I have alluded, not one of the family was 
mentally endowed to find satisfaction in the mere 
beauties of nature, or the attractions of a strange 
country. Both father and sisters repined after the 
pleasures of the fashionable world ; hungering and 
thirsting for news of society —the gossip of the 
clubs—the frivolities of aristocratic life ;—they 
welcomed me, therefore, with delight. The splen- 
did entertainments of my father, to whom his 
lordship had brought letters of introduction as to 
the first merchant of the city, and in one of whose 
mansions he was domiciled, assumed a new charm 
in their eyes. They were constantly in the society 
of my stepmother, who was a pleasing and accom- 
plished woman ; and I,—I who appeared to belong 
to a world which, as regarded Cadiz, had hitherto 
been exclusively their own,—was admitted into 
their circle as a familiar and honoured guest. 

“ How I loved her, Basil Annesley, that youngest 
and fairest daughter of the house,” —resumed 
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Abednego, after a short pause,— it matters not 
now to relate! How she loved me, my utmost 
protestations would scarcely entitle you to believe! 
We were of one mind—one heart! So short was 
our acquaintance ere it ripened into love, and 
soon into intensest passion, that it were fruitless 
to detail its progress. We were constantly to- 
gether. At the opera,—in morning promenades,— 
in marine excursions, the wealth and influence of 
my father in the city enabled ine to enhance and 
secure their enjoyments ; while the presence of 
the woman of my heart sufficed solely to my own. 
What a dream it was !—what jovy—what madness! 
Restrained, however, by the presence of her sisters, 
and, even at her tender age, conscious that T should 
bean unacceptable suicor to her haughty father, 
she was the first to propose clandestine meetings. 
The gardens of our two mansions nearly adjoined ; 
and favoured by the climate, we met, as Southern 
lovers do, by stealth and in the quiet moonlight ; 
—met often, and parted undiscovered. She was 
already my plighted wife. 
father’s sanction to make her mine for ever !-—By 
her own desire, however, my formal demand for 
her hand was still delayed. 

“¢ Your great riches,’ said she, ‘may something 


It needed only her | 


avail to smooth down the difficulties likely to arise | 


on the part of my family.—Still, I foresee that 
your Jewish name and origin will form an ob- 
stacle all but insuperable. Render that name re- 
powned, dearest Osalez, and half the dithculty will 
be overcome. Distinguish yourself in parliament. 
Even as contact with the divinity converted a 
gibbet into the emblem of salvation, the instincts 
of genius consecrate with distinction the most ig- 
nominious origin. Come to my father to claim 
my hand as one who has commanded the applause 
of senates, and he will not presume to treat you 
with the disdain I apprehend ?’ 

“Stung by even the hint of scornful entreat- 
ment, my wounded pride stimulated me to fresh 
exertions 3 nay, gave ne courage to bid her fare- 
well, with a view to a speedier and more auspicious 
meeting. The family was to be in England early 
inthe summer. By that time, I doubted not that 
opportunity would prosper all I meditated. The 
parliainentary agent employed by my father’s 
London solicitors had made arrangements for my 
coming forward for a Government borough, on the 
creation of a batch of peers, whose patents were 
already in progress. 

“To London, therefore, I hastened ; sustained 
even in the anguish of parting from an object en- 
grossing every feeling of my heart and soul, by 
the ardent desire to render myself worthy, or 
rather prove myself worthy of pretending to her 
hand. Not a moment did I mistrust ny own 
powers. The University had fixed its amprimatur 
on my scholarship ; and already the eyes of many 
were upon me. All I needed, to acquire a position 
in society, was the passport which parliamentary 
distinction, more especially at the period of a Na- 
tional crisis, such as was then imminent, rarely 
fails to confer. 

“But alas !—the borough offered to me fer pur- 
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Chase, by the inertness or incapacity of my agent, 
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slipped through our hands ;—and bitter was my 
disappointment on finding that a week’s delay at 
Cadiz conceded to the prayers of that beloved 
heing at the moment of bidding her farewell, had 
heen fatal to our prospects.—So far from realizing 
the promises [ had made her, she would find me 
on her return to England the same obscure indi- 
vidual who had guitted her; and perhaps hear 
me rejected by her proud father as ‘the grandson 
of Osalez the Jew !’ 

* Distracted by this apprehension, and still more 
by the idea that, should I want courage to make 
the attempt, some more appropriate match might 
present itself, which the jealousy of her sisters 
(with whom she was no favourite, because the 
favourite of all the world’ beside) would induce 
his lordship to press upon her acceptance, L re- 
solved to leave no effort unattempted, however 
rash, to ace mplish my purpose. At that moment, 
the sudden death of one of the members for a Ca- 
thedral town, prospered my views. Aware that 
my father would consider no expenditure exces- 
sive which served our ends, I determined to dare 
the contest. With money—eloquence—an_ un- 
blemished character,—the chances seemed most 
auspiciously in my favour. So, at least, I was 
assured by the solicitors, whose sole object in my 
clection was the augmentation of their bill. They 
advised me to hurry down to L , on the assur- 
ance of having smoothed my way to the hustings. 

* Never shall I forget the elation of my spirits 
during that journey! | rejoiced at having de- 
clined the attendance of the men of business who 
had proposed bearing me company. For Hope 
was mIny companion by the way—promising all 
that can make glad the heart of youth,—a happy 
home,—a_ blessed, beauteous, loving wife,—and 
when tempted forth from my glad fireside, the 
esteem and honour of my fellow-men, 

“Such were my feelings and aspirations, Basil, 
when, on a bright and sun-shiny afternoon, | 
entered L ! As I approached the city, the 
aspect of its population seemed to POSSESS a peculiar 











interest in my eyes; as the people for whom I 
was about to exercise the first flow of my intel- 
lects and human charities. They were about to 
be intrusted to iy care, as a fold to a shepherd ; 
—the constituency over whose welfare 1 was tu be 
the providence. Do you yet know enough of the 
world, young Sir, to appreciate the absurdity— 
the vulgarity, of such generous emotions 7” 

The eager narrator had now worked himself 
anew into his former excitement ; and the low and 
mournful voice in which, as with a plaintive 
organ-stop, he had been describing his felicitous 
dream of early love, gradually gave place to harsh 
and abrupt impetuosity. 

“Well, Sir! 1 entered the city !” he resumed. 


—* You have probably witnessed the triumphal 


entries of condidates on such flattering occasions / 
Laurels, ribbons, largesses to the populace, feasting, 
jJunketing, music, clamour,—all that money can 
concede or extort from the venal energies of popular 


nature, Those men of mind, whom we fondly eall 


the people, gave me back with interest the huzzas 
1 had purchased. But on entering the markei- 
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place, Basil, and confronting the opposition party, 
the first object that met my eyes was my own 
effigy roasting in the midst of a burning fiery fur- 
nace ; surrounded with placards of * What Chris- 
tian will dare to vote for Abednego the Jew ?7— 
‘No circumcision !’—* Now Barabbas was a rob- 
ber !—with pork griskins stuck on poles,—and 
every other insulting emblem, supposed to be ab- 
horrent to my imputed faith ! 

“T was irritate!,—but nothing further. Con- 
scious of the inapplicability of these whips and 
scorns of vulgar derision, the usual inplement of 
the hustings, | conceived that nothing would be 
easier than to undeceive the populetion of L 
In almost every great assemblage reason preponder- 
ates: and having in my speech, on the first day’s 
poll, uttered the most solemn denial of my im- 
puted Judaism, and appealed to the support of 
the ecclesiastical interest of the city, to which I 
conscientiously pledged my own, I fancied the 
mischief overcome. 

* My eloquence made a manifest sensation. I was 
cheered by the people, and encouraged by the gen- 
try.—But during the night my adversaries got up 
a further storm of insult. Placards representing 
Shylock, with the knife and scales 
preparing to cut off the pound of flesh, greete | me 
on emerging from my inn, intermin — with re- 
presentation of the martyrdom of little Hugh, 
(whose tomb, unfortunately, grace | the adj ning 





his hand, 


eathedral,) the legend of whose barbarous murde: 
by ‘the Jew’s daughter, was roared round the 
hustings bv a score of stentorian voices.—hEvery 
time [ opened my lips to address the multitude, J 
was interrupted with 
As it fell ont one holiday, 
Small rain did fai!l,— 

till the name of St. Hugh of Lincoln, became in- 
deed accursed in my ears! 

“The bigotry of Cadiz was pale and tame, in 
short, compared with that of the cathedral town!— 
Suffice it, that after throwing away thousands 
pounds, [ lost my election—and far more than ms 
election—my trust in the justice of mankind, nay, 
the justice of Providence itself. 

“ Task vou again, Bas'l Annesley, was it rational 
that I should be thus reviled and rejeeted,—un- 
tried,—unheard,—and a booby Squire preferred in 
my place, simply because some waz had written 
on the walls previous to my nomination—* What 
is your name ”  *§ Abednego !’—* Who gave vou 
that name?’ *§ The high priest of the synagogue, 1 
my baptism !’ 

“A thousand crushing thoughts came crowding 
into my soul when T reéntered London the follow- 
ing day. I was defeated ; and the bitterness of a 
defeated candidate is proverbial. But never did 
defeat convey, like mine, extinction of every pro 
spect of distinction—every hope of earthly happi- 
ness, Parliament was the Promethean torch that 
was to endow me with vitality ;—and the living 
spark was quenched ! 

“Tt was, then, Basil, then that, for the first time, 
I learnt to appreciate the value of Moxey !—In 
place of the Pr idence I was beginning to mis 
trust, the Molten Calf became my G ml—f sa 
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not to myself, like Lucifer, * Evil be thou my 


good ! ‘—but ‘Gold be thou my guardian angel!’ 
—For the solicitors, by whose inaptitude I hag 
been so ill supported, now Whispered in my ear 
that perhaps they might still be able to purchase 
a seat; and ¢/is time they so far redeemed thej 
word, that, within a fortnight from the silvery 
Whisper reaching my ear, a spendthrift lordling had 
accepted the Chiltern iS sindeede. nthe credit side of 
my banker's book was lessened by an item of fixe 
thousand pounds,—and Abednego Osalez took his 
seat in the House of Commons, 

* And now, Basil, zo, my way seemed clear be. 
fore me !—L wasa member of the most enlightened 
lezislative assembly in the world, and iny reputa. 
tion Was In the keeping of the free press of the 
land of liberty. 
up before me, [anticipated fame,—I anticip eted 
popularity —l anticipated, J—Great Gop! ” eXx- 
claimed the excited man, interrupting himself,— 
“the flame of jov and triumph that swelled my 
velus at that moment seems rushing back anew 
into my heart, warm with all the glowing energies 
of youth. All the wealth of my bursting cofters 
was insufhe.ent to requite the enjoyment of one 
sunny day of the unsullied brightness of that 


¥ orcas of l; iurels seemed shooting 


boyish confidence !” 

“Bat surely, da parliament, the unjust and 
groundless prejudice vou have deserided did not 
pursue you?’ —demanded Annesley. deeply inter- 
ested, vet almost alarmed by the vehemence of his 
commpailion. 

“Even in parliament, Sir,” resumed Abednego, 
ina more subdued tone,—** even in the parliament 
of Jiberal Kngl ind, —ei nliqhtened Kngland,—lI was 
ee ‘Osalez, the Jew! ’—Thev went further, these 
upright legislators, than the bigots of Cadiz. With 
them [I was not the son of the Jew,—but the Jew. 
Though admitting me to be, by extraction, 4 
Spaniard—by birth, an Englishman—by faith, a 
Protestant, | was still *‘Osalez the Jew !’—My 
name aml face avouched it; and are not a name 
and face authentic evidence in any other spot of 
earth than a court of justice /—When I spoke well 
in the House,—it was ‘well enough for a Jew;’ 
when ill—* what could be expected of a Jew? — 
The measures I advocated were stigmatized by the 
press, as brought forward under the protection of 
the Jews :—and the whole repertory of waggish 
and vulgar jocularity was unloosed against me 
every tiine IT opened my lips! 

* [Twas almost maddened !—Had I entered my 
public career at a maturer period of life, 1 should 
have known how to repress such sneers, or how to 
retort upon my scorners, But [ was a_ boy. 

The generous impulses of youth were warm within 
me. Whithing under a sense of injustice, I lost 
Inv temper, I sometimes spoke vile lv ,—and then, 
indeed, was the ery redoubled, that ‘The second 
Daniel had broken down’—* But, then, what eould 
we expected of a man with such a mame as 
renege Y” 
‘A sarcastic member of the Opposition, whose 
wit was armed as the stings of asps, attacked me 
one night in reply, upon an effective speech on the 


| Corn-laws, by which I had commanded the atten- 
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tion of the Mouse, with the sneer that—‘he was 
aware that the honourable member’s namesake and 
yredecessor Was memorable in scripture history 
through the persecutions of a king who fed on 
grass ; but it did not follow that the Abednego of 
modern times was to become famous by his asso- 
ciation with Coryx.—The House was convulsed 
with laughter at this sorry jest ; and the laugh of 
parliament burns as with the caustic impress of 
the branding-iron, The morning papers enlarged 
upon the pleasantry,—which was echoed by all the 
ynderlings of the press; and before [had been three 
months in the House ot Commons, instead of com- 
manding the attention due to my abilities and good 
faith, 1 had become a laughing-stuck as * Corn- 
law Abednego !’ 

Still, there Was comfort in perspective, The 
woman I loved was tuo true, too good, too fond, to 
be influenced by the voice of vulgar derision.— 
Sue knew that 1 was neither a Jew, nor the son of 
a dew. Sue knew that my education had been 
liberal, —my habits of life luxurious ; and the low- 
bred citations regarding Monmouth Street and 
Duke’s Place over her, at least, could have little 
influence. Even if her father should refuse me 
her hand, she, my tender, faithiul, trusting love, 
could not recall the gift of her heart. 

“The family returned to England, Basil ;—the 
family which for months and months had accepted 
the hospitality of my father. Their door was shiut 
in my face. 

“In the interim, my engagement with her for 
whom | would have sacrificed iny life, had been 
discovered, and all further intercourse between us 
was interdicted ! 

“The brother was still so infirm as to afford a 
fair plea for retiring instantly into the country ° 
and in the aristocratic seclusion of his own park, 
the old Jord fancied himself able to hold at bay the 
presumptuous importunities of the grandson of the 
Jew of Cadiz!” 

© And vou pursued them, of course 1" eried Basil 
Annesley. a new species of interest mingling with 
his curiosity. You accepted dismissal from no 
other lips than those of her you loved ¢” 

“T pursued them !”—resumed his companion, 
half closing his eyes, as if to reconcentrate himself 
into the illusions of retrospection. “ 1) pursu- 
ed them. I saw her again. We met as be- 
fore, Basil—by stealth. The summer nights fa- 
voured our frequent interviews. Again, she 
pledged her faith to me ; again she swore, through 
good or evil report, to be faithful. But we were 
discovered,—spare me the recital! Through the 
instrumentality of her sisters, there was a cruel 
xene of detection. A struggle ensued—a fatal 
trugele-—the infirm brother was disabled.—As I 
live and breathe, Basil, it was not I who inflicted 
the fatal injury! But he died !—The inquest 
dbsolved me. Surgical examination proved that the 
accidental bursting of a blood-vessel had proved fatal. 

“To renew my intercourse with the family after 
this dreadful event, and the terrible publicity given 
' our cause of quarrel, was impossible. The very 
‘ttempt had been an insult. My beloved wrote vo 
Me entreating forbearance, Overtures on my part, 
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she said, would perhaps hurry her broken-hearted 
father into the grave. But still she swore again 
and again, with the fervid earnestness that woman 
only knows how to assume, that, whatever time or 
distance might divide us, for this world and the 
hext she was my own,—* in the sight of Gop, my 
wife !’—In the sight of Gop!—Alas! even she, 
perhaps, felt that the mightiest of names might be 
appealed toin vain by so utter an outcast as Osalez 
the drew!” 

* Compose yourself, Sir!’’—murmured Basil in 
a kindly voice, on perceiving that big tears were 
rolling down the withered cheeks of his companion. 
* Disturb yourself no further to talk of this!” 

* Now, or never !’’—cried the old man, with a 
strong effort over his feelings, * 1 complied, 
Basil, with her injunctions —The Session was 
over. | returned to Cadiz with the intention of at 
least six months’ absence from England and her /— 
But what a spot had I chosen to nourish my re- 
grets!) The groves,—the gardens,—in which we 
had wandered hand in hand :—the same white 
walls, steeped in the same moonlight, were ever 
around me ;—and she whose very soul had been 
conjoined there with mine in eestatic delirium,— 
che was afar,—weeping,—lonely,—disconsolate,-— 
Waiting for me,—sorrowing for me!—In_ that 
thought, however, there was comfort !—My tears 
Howed the tore, but the more soothingly, when I 


/remembered that all my sorrows were shered by 


that dearest of all human beings! 

“Within three months, Basil, from the day of 
Inv arrival at Cadiz, the newspaper was placed in 
inv hand which announced her marriage with an- 
other !” 

* What treachery !’—burst involuntarily from 
the lips of the voung man, though a terrible sus- 
picion had wlready presented itself to his mind, 
connecting the narrative now unfolded with the 
revelations of the old gardener, 

© Treachery most monstrous and most ungrate- 
ful!’ —rejoined, with kindling eyes, the excited 
Abednego.—* And lo! on that day | swore an 
outh before Gop—an oath to be n ightily avenged, 
—avenged on both,—on all,—the hushand,—the 
wife,—the proud, obdurate family !—And I was so! 
My ery tothe Almighty for vengeance was at least 
prospered ” 

* Before you proceed further, Sir, consider a 
moment !?’—interposed Basil, perplexed and dis- 
tressed.—* Let not the excitement of the moment 
betray you into avowals which you may hereafter 
hitterly repent 1” 

“fT hare considered, and would fain you should 
know all,’—replied the old man in a milder tene, 
—* And first, to judge me fairly,—to judge me 
leniently,—reflect upon the misery of my position ! 
—Reftlect that I had ventured my ‘all of earthly 
happiness in that frail barque, and that the wreck 
was total’—My hopes were withered. Nothing 
was left me in this world,—nothing but MongY '— 
In the first struggles of Inv anguish, I resigned my 
seat in Parliament, and abjured the country by 
which I had been so despitefully entreated and 
persecuted. T abandoned England. But I brought 


neither peace nor honourtomy home, My father, 
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whose highest ambitions were baffled by my de-, with the demands of climate and count ry than 
spair, became himself surly and desponding ; and Christianity, convinced me that the all-sceing God, 
domestic comfort was gradually banished from our _-—towhom altars, like thrones, are but the footstool, 
housshold | | of his power,—who, for his own wise purposes, has 
“It was probably the gloom thus engendered | apportioned the faith of the Mussulman to one 
that caused my young sister to look abroad for , tropic, of the Brahmin to another,—who revealed, 
happiness, Svon after my return, her mother | by the lips of his prophets, centuries and centurie, 
died; and thus left alone with her fractious father before the birth of Christ, the great sacrifice of 
and surly brother, the poor girl bestowed her atfec- Redemption, and the cruelty of the Hebrews }, 
tions on the only individual admitted within our which alone it was accomplishable,—must behold 
doors, Verelst,—whom her father had engaged for with sentiments of merey, wide from the vengeanes 
her tuition in painting,—though, as a man of imputed to Him by the implacable mind of man, 
genius travelling for the perfectionment of his art, the hereditary responsibility of the children of 
superior to the ordinary condition of an ordinary — Israel for the predestined crime of their forefathers: 
professor. —Thenceforward the Jews, with whom I was 
* When apprized of her attachment, my animo- classed, became, in my eyes, as any other people : 
sity to the young German, who could afford no save in being more unjustly aspersed, and conse. 
home to the cherished flower of our fireside, and quently more deserving commiseration. 
whom I unjustly accused of interested views in his “Amid the succeeding changes of religion and 
attachment, sufficed to prove that I had suffered legislation I was compelled to witness,—variations 
persecution and Jearnt no mercy! I advised , which render morality a matter of latitude and 
my father to drive the needy adventurer from our longitude, and the virtues of one hemisphere the 
cates ; and the consequence was the flight and dis- | vices of the other,—1 began to look around me for 
astrous marriage of my sister, which precipitated a substantial and tangible standard of ierit— 
my poor mortified father into the grave. © Wuat, I exclaimed,——* what constitutes right and 
“Twas now the master of millions!—The ef- wrong ?—v/ere is the Positive, where the True?— 
forts long made by my father for the realization of |The answer was ‘GOLD? Basil Annesley! 
his property, with a view to quitting Spain, had, * Who will deny that, over all nations and lan- 
hy this time, brought to bear the centralization | guages,—under the tyranny of one or the tyranny 
of our eapital.—It was, however, indispensable for | of many,—the majesty of the crown or the ma- 
the completion of this object, retarded by the old | jesty of the tiara,—Mammon holds the preponde- 
man’s death, that [ should visit the East ; ; in va- | rating influence /—GoLp, GoLp, GOLD, constitutes 
rious parts of which my predecessors had main- the Ts Kzz#,—the sole divinity,—the Jehovah of 
tained mercantile establishments. The expedition , the universal earth ! 
pleased me. I wished to behold mankind in an} ‘Once convinced of this, I bowed down my 
unconventionized condition. I wanted to look | knee and worshipped !— Long and eagerly in 
upon the land which had given birth to my ill- | search of some First Cause in which to put my 
futed race. Already my views of social morality trust, I cried aloud with joy when | had found it! 
were sulficiently disorganized :—in the East, | —My wandering ark had stuck upon the top of 
thoroughly threw off the prejudices of civilisation. ; an Ararat ; and I sought no better land as a rest- 
To behold other creeds established as firmly, and | ing-place for the sole of my foot! 
producing results as beneficial, and more consonant | ( To be continued.) 





THE MODERN PULPIT.* 


Tac author of these Essays is a distinguished ! tions a gratifying fact. Another Independent Col- 
Preacher among that body of dissenters of which, lege is about to rise in the important locality of 
of late years, the clergy (if we dare so call them) | Birmingham, in the vicinity of which there is al- 
have shot rapidly ahead in scholastic acquirements, ready a seminary ; and such permanent founda- 
in general literature, and in a wise adaptation to tions are urgently required at a period when 4 
the liberal and expansive tendencies of the age. systematic warfare seerns about to be waged upon 
John Wesley has the eredit of saying, that he saw the grand and fundamental principle of the Re- 
no use in the Devil engrossing all the best tunes. formation, by both the Universities, and a majo- 
The Independent clerzy, and indeed, to some ex- | rity of their pupils. Another college of the same 
tent, the dissenting ministers of ev ery denomina- kind is nearly completed at Manchester, for which 
tion, in like manner, no longer permit the Church, funds have heen contributed by, we presume, the 
as by law established, and by Oxford and Cam- Independent or Congregational Churches of Lan- 
bridge taught, to monopolize all those gifts and ac- | cashire. And it is yet more gratifying to learn, 
complishments, which, held in due subordination | that, in both these colleges “the means of education 
to higher purposes, give so much efficiency to the will be provided on a plan equal in respect to the 
Ininistrations of the pulpit. The Preface to Dr. essential branches of learning, and superior in Te- 
Vaughan’s volume, in explaining its object, men- spect to theology and pastoral science [which we 


* The Modern Pulpit coe in its relation ‘to the | Presume to mean knowledge of the pastoral duties | 
State of Society, By Robert Vaughan, D.D. One volume. | % what is generally obit: ained at Oxford and Cam- 


London : Jackson & Walford, | bridge.” The substance or germ of the present ‘Trea: 
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‘<9 was given in a discourse delivered at an annual 
1s ~~ 2 


t - ~ . . ‘ . . . ° @ 
meeting of Spring Hill College, in the vicinity of 
pirmingham. Dr. Vaughan was requested, by 


those of his brethren who had the pleasure of be- 


ing present, to print his address. But the theme 
seemed too wide and important to be so briefly 


jiscussed ; and it has accordingly expanded into | 
the present able and valuable work. It is divided | 


into twelve chapters, some of them very short, and 
of subordinate interest In the first, “ On the 
Ofice of Preaching,” it is not to be expected that 
the author should underrate the uses of the pul- 
it; nor, we admit, would it be easy to overvalue 
them, Where they are properly understood and 


ably fulfilled. He contends that the press has | 


not, and never can supersede the Pulpit; that the 
Christian minister is not to surrender his divinely- 
appointed office to this powerful modern instru- 
ment, With which he must sometimes contend as 
an un antagonist, and sometimes labour as an ally. 

There is abundant internal evidence in the vo- 
lume to prove how much attention its author must 
bestow upon even the ephemeral productions of 
the press: and every preacher must give like at- 
tention who would fully comprehend the rela- 
tions of the modern Pulpit to society. The pro- 
position, that the pulpit has lagged behind the 
press ; behind the bar, the lecture-room, and the 
senate: behind, in a more comprehensive sense, the 
spiritand scope and attainments of general society, 
isfrankly admitted by Dr. Vaughan, though this 
he considers no argument that preaching should 
cease, or be less frequent; but that it should in 
general be of a higher order, as being, in our days, 
addressed to an auditory capable of reading,— 
to an auditory in possession of books,—and to 
an auditory whose education is of a higher and 
more general kind than obtained among assem- 
blies of the people in former ages. Books, he con- 
tends, though they may do much, can never ab- 
royate the eternal law which places man in de- 
pendence on the iminediate tuition, the oral in- 
struction of man. 

Revolutions in the social and in the moral world may 
greatly affect the mode and complexion of preaching : 
but its high uses must be perpetual, inasmuch as the 
great aptitudes of human nature to which it commends 
itself must be perpetual. 

The importance of preaching, as the means of 
promoting religion in the world, he places above 
the institution of baptism. A short chapter “ Ox 
the general Characteristics of Modern Society” does 
full justice to the increased knowledge and the 
spirit of inquiry which distinguishes the present 
age; and the section which immediately follows, 
on the relation of the pulpit to the great mass of 
the people, or to “ the manual-labour classes,” we 
consider the most important in the Treatise, from 
its sound views and mighty object. The discon- 
tent, “the disaffection ” which at present pervades 
and distinguishes the artisan classes of England, 
is understood in its real causes and bearings as an 
evil, but one (though this is not clearly stated) 
pregnant with the seeds of future good. If Equality 


to be very generally identified with those of op- 
pression, it cannot well be denied, that much of our 
legislation, and many of our positive institutions, 
give colour to the not-always erroneous apprehen- 
sion. Having described the state of popular fee!- 
ing as alarming and dangerous to government and 
to religion, in terms which we consider somewhat 
too sweeping and unqualified, the writer reaches a 
point where we can more unreservedly concur with 
him. 


It is not necessary to our present object, that we should 
deliver any definite opinion concerning the merit or de- 
merit of the objects contemplated by this novel species 
of popular combination. It may be, that we ought to 
see in it, nothing more than the natural effect of some 
much older, and by no means less selfish combinations, 
in favour of the interests to which it is opposed. It may 
be, that the unreasonable contained in it has derived its 
measure of influence and power from its alliance with 
much that is not unreasonable. It is always safe, as 
well as humane, to judge leniently concerning the errors 
of the people; and, on the whole, it may be, that the weak 
in this case, as in most others, possess a mure weighty 


claim upon our sympathy than the strong. 





What is the report that should be made concerning the 
pulpit, viewed in its relation to this large portion of the 
community / Our answer must be, that we cannot avoid 
accounting it as being, in a great measure—perhaps in a 
majority of instances-—a manifest failure. Nor are the 
more considerable of the causes which have conduced to 
this failure hard to discover. 

It would seem to be a cardinal error among the great 
majority of preachers in our time, that they think much 
too meanly of the popular understanding. It is their 
manner to judge of the minds of men too much by the 


standard of a technical education, without keeping suf- 


ficiently in view either the sameness or the variety of 
those natural capabilities which God has bestowed upon 
men as such. It is little remembered, in consequence, 
that the slightly-educated man in the pew, may possi- 
biy be possessed of much greater sagacity than the 
thoroughly-educated man in the pulpit. Ministers of 
religion should not need to be reminded, that the smith 
at his anvil may have more compass of soul in him, than 
is found in the scholar, however much given to his books. 
In the case of the one, there may be naturally a rubust 
mental health, such as no amount of artificial means 
would suffice to confer in the case of the other. Lqua- 
lity inthese things is of much wider extent than is com- 
monly supposed. The peer and the mechanic are alike spe- 


'cimens of humanity; and, not unfrequently, all the train- 


another accounted as greatly its betters. 


has come to be the great want of the manual-labour | 
classes, it is, we trust, only equality of civil rights ; | 
and if the ideas of wealth and power have come | 


ing in the world would fail of securing to the man of 
high degree, the same habit of intelligent perception 
which may be existing as so much natural bestowment 
in the man of low degree. In all time, the toe of one 
grade has come, in this manner, near upon the heel of 
But in pe 
time has this rivalry between the children of nature, 
and the children of fortune, been so prevaleut, or so 
marked, as in the time in which we live. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, that in order to in- 
terest and instruct the popular mind, it will be necessary 
to descend to it in a manner inconsistent with good 
taste. 

In other parts of the Treatise this is reiterated : 
and the orators of the hustings and the rostrum 
will tind the cautions as valuable to them as they 
are to the ministers of the pulpit. 

This is stated in an argument for clergymen being 
trained and educated in a diversity of ways; and 
differing in rank and station, it would seem, as 
well as in attainments ; an argument, by the way, 
which we have heard employed for the institution 
of a hierarchy. On the other hand, Dr. Vaughan 


him«elfasserts something equivalent to the opinion, 
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that when a preacher or an orator is imagined, on 
account of his intellectual stature, or supposed at- 
tainments, to shoot over the heads of his auditory, 
it will usually be found that he is an unskilfal 
archer, who has taken a false measure of his 

ound, and blunderingly shot aside. Referring 
to Lord Brougham’s Dissertation on the Eloquence 
of the Ancients as to a body of canons for the 


orator, he proceeds :— 

In the modern pulpit, the effect of learning, and of 
elegant scholarship, has commonly been to render men 
incapable of producing impression of that nature in any 
degree. In the case of such preachers, neither the dic- 
tion they use, nor the mould into which they cast their 
expressions and sentences, nor the comparisons they in- 
troduce, nor anything belonging to their rhetoric, has 
been an object of study with a view io its fitness to se- 
cure the attention, and to move the thoughts and pas- 
sions of such assemblies as are generally convened by 
the preacher—assemblies made up from the popular, 
much more than from the thoroughly-educated classes 
of society. The great object of this class of preachers 
has been to acquit themselves learnedly, or to acquit 
themselves elezan‘ly. It is grievous to witness the mis- 
chiefs which have resulted from this conventionalism in 
pulpit taste. If our pulpit lessons must be veiled in the 
Janguage of a particular kind of scholarship, then the 
people generally, and even men of good natural parts, 
who have not been initiated into that scholarship, will 
fail to perceive our meaning, and will begin, as the con- 
sequence, to cast about for some better employment 
than listening to the utterances of our unknown tongue. 
It should be accounted as a pleasing proof of the good 
sense pervading the popular mind, when the people re- 
fuse to be put off with the jingle of style in place of the 
clear statement. and vigorous enforcement of trath. 
Nevertheless, on the ground that the people almost 
uniformly estimate such pulpit trifling at its proper 
value, are they commonly reproached as incapable of 
appreciating pulpit excellence ! In general, the scholar 
needs only speak in his own language to be understood 
by the scholar; but should it become his object to make 
himself equally understood by men who are not scholars, it 
will be necessary that he should study to become expert 
in the use of language which may not be strictly his 
own. He must look from his own immediate associations 
to the associations of other men. He must become ob- 
servant of the modes of apprehension which belong to 
minds widely different from his own. He must be cap- 
able of effort to place himself as in the stead of such 
minds; and from that point he must learn to judge con- 
eerning the manner in which such mental habits may 
be approached with the best effect. Nor must he re- 
gard this as being altogether a work of condescension. 
It is not condescension that is demanded of him,so much 
as adaptation. This manner of observation, and this 
kind of study, may be necessary, not so much because 
the minds about him are weaker than his own, as be- 
eause they are different. : , , , No 
man, whose aim in elaborating sermons has been to give 
clearness and force to Divine Truth, has ever had reason 
to complain of the obtuseness of the popular apprehen- 
sion, or of the coldness of the popular gratitude. 
some preachers talk of the inability of their hearers to 
appreciate good sermons as the reason why they do not 
labour to produce such sermons. It would often be 
well for the preacher, in such cases, did he possess half 
the capacity of not a few of the minds which he has 
learned to despise. 

The manner in which the great majority, and 


nearly all the intelligent of the middle class, re- 
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seal of a university. But few things are more common 


than a feeling of surprise and regret that the results j 
this case, so far as regards preaching, should be so little 
commensurate with the understood cost and labour 4 


'the process. Not that these persons in Seneral care 


much about preaching, as a matter relating to the 

selves; but they look to it as something for which 
good price has been paid, as something which on th r 
account ought to be done well, so done as to accom lak 
its object ; and they look to it, moreover, in aan 
with what obtains of the same kind elsewhere—and = 
not at all gratifying to perceive that their own ministers 
who claim to be in all things belonging to their vocation 
as the first, should so often be in this very notorions 
matter of preaching as the last. ; : 

Looking to churchmen of the middle class generally 
particularly to the more shrewd and informed, and tak. 
ing in the leading men in mercantile and professional 
lite, we cannot avoid the conclusion, that the honest and 
fixed opinion of those parties must be, that no portion of 
the publie service is, on the whole, so defectively per- 
formed, as the service of the pulpit. Such men cannot 
fiil to see, that of all the products in our social system 
those of the pulpit are the most costly. and the worst 
supplied. Nor are the clergy themselves whoily insen- 
sible to this fact. Hence, in great part, the ceaseless 
attempt, in the ease of a large number of them, to de- 
preciate the office of preaching altogether, as compared 
with the reading of prayers, and other official services, 

Phis, of course, applies most, if it be not meant 
toapply altogether, to the pulpit of the Established 
Church, where the congregations have not the 
power of choosing their own minister. In the 
Chapter on the relation of the Pulpit to the higher 
chisses, Puseyism, and the ornate, scenic, pseudo- 
sentimental, and ritual religion, now becoming s0 
fashionable, and which, in some men, is combined 
with a warin and pure devotional spirit, do not 
escape shrewd home-thrusts. 

Society in our day embraces large classes, who, while 
they know how to tolerate vice, can never be made to 
tolerate coarseness,— points of taste being with them a 
much more serious matter than points of morality. Sueh 
is the character of modern education, that we are sur- 
rounded by multitudes whose distinction from the 
crowd consists whol!y in a superficial and showy sort of 
refinement; and this large class of persons, we may be 
sure, Will always be much more influenced by the ele- 
gant or the picturesque in the form of things, than by 
any consideration about the true or the rational as re- 
lating to their substance. Romanism has never ceased 
to lay heavy tribute on this infirmity in human nature, 
and has succeeded, by this means, in substituting emo 
tion in the place of principle, and in confounding the 
feeling of taste with the feeling of piety. Oxford is 


it is 


now pursuing the same course. In both these con- 


gard the ministrations of the Modern Pulpit, is as | 


strong a proof of its deficient and backward state 
as is its inefficacy in relation to the multitude. 


Every clergyman, it is presumed, is a man of ability | 


in some way, seeing he has patent as such, under the 





nexions religion is arrayed in the drapery of art, and 
the worship of her costume is accounted as the worship 
of herself. Our literature during the last thirty years, 
and particularly by reason of the character and position 
it has given to works of fiction, has contributed power- 
fully to diffase this feeling, and has done much inciden- 


* tally, toward reviving ideas and sentiments in connexion 


It is a sore trial of patience to hear |. . is ap sg , , 
I _with religion of a nature most inimical to its purity and 


power. Puseyism, like Popery, will be a religion of 
pageantries and mystical pretension, and will derive its 
main strength from ministering to a species of poetic 
taste, under the name of religion, in the case of the edu- 
eated; and from misleading the religious instincts by 
means of the iynis fatuus of imposing forms, in the case 
of the uneducated. 

Ina subsequent passage, this sober and satisfae- 
tory apology is made for the simpler forms of the 
Independent churches :— 

It may be that our polity and ritual are very simples 
so that we hardly expect to see them associated with 
any strong exercise of the imagination. It may be that 
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we have learned to look on them as so prosaic and lite- 
ral, that the mind seeing as to the end of them at a 
Jance, and nothing being left to awaken curiosity, or 
to hold out its visions” to the fancy, we find it difficult 
to suppose that they might be readily allied with a feel- 
ing of deep and permanent interest. But in so judging, 
do we not overlook the great facts in His history who 
was himself the first preacher of his own truth! Did 
he account the imjressiveness of his own teaching as 
dependent on the aids of human architecture and deco- 
ration, on the pomp of priestly vestments and priestly 

geantries, or on anything artificial, however beautiful 
in itself, or however venerable from its relations to the 
past ! Was not his course as studiously separated from 
ali the gauds of an ecclesiastical greatness, as from those 
of a secular greatness?) Was he not in his appearance, 
and manners, and teaching, as little like the priests of his 
time, as like its potentates ? Has he not taught us, in 
this manner, that the power of his truth in the earth is 
as little dependent on its alliance with temples, as on 
its alliance with palaces? Does he not point to the sea 
shore and the mountain-side, to the green field and the 
desert place, to the solitary village road and the crowd- 
ed pathways of the city, and bid us see in them, both the 
places and the circumstances of his ministry! Was not 
the earth as the pavement of his temple, the heavens as 
the covering beneath which he constantly offered up his 
spiritual sacrifices ; and all the wonders in earth and 
heaven—were they not as the matters of a marvellous 
ritual, which, touched by his words, became everywhere 
as the shadows ofa living substance—as the ever-present 
forms of an ever-living truth ? 

He has thus taught us, that the symbolie which is of 
God,is much more to the purpose of the preacher than that 
which is of man... . . He has done enough to make it 
certain, that the minister of the New Testameut who shall 
be careful to avail himself of the semblances and illustra- 
tions of scriptural truth which are everywhere presented 
in the visible and living world, need not fear the issues 
of a contest with men who place their great trust in ce- 
remonial observances—matters, which can be at the 
best only a pvor or tawdry imitation of the realities 
which are constantly passing before the eyes of all men 
in the evolutions of providence, and the changeless ap- 
pearances of nature. Our polity and ritual may be 
simple, but what they denote is shadowed out by uni- 
versal nature, and is infinitely more wonderful than uni- 
versal nature. In themselves they are as nothing—in 
their relations, they embrace all things. We may see 
to the end of them as mere forms, but no created mind 
tan see to the end of them in their spiritual import. 
While only an object of the senses, they present nothing 
of the indefinite or mysterious, and are little adapted to 
fill the imaginative spirit with those vague thoughts, and 
still more vague emotions, which it covets; but viewed 
under the light of a sanctified intellect, we see them 
send forth, in lengthened perspective, the perfection of 
the ways of God. Thus viewed, they stand in relation 
toa thousand mysteries in time, and to much deeper 
mysteries as pertaining to eternity. No wing of created 


imagination can ever reach to the borders of that land | 


Which is thus opened before us ! 


This reads like one of Elliott’s religious odes ; 
and there may be bigots or hypocrites who will 
pronounce it equally profane. The conclusion of 
this chapter is written in the same highly-sustained 
strain ; but we can only quote a sinall passage. 


We could almost wish, by the way, that Dr. | 


Vaughan had found a more apt phrase than “a 


religion based on poetry,” to designate the scenic | 


religion—the thing of vague emotions, of tinsel 
and trappings, and tinkling cymbals, which he 


means. He is speaking of what effective preach- | 


Ing ought to be, and thus continues,— 


The great demand now made on us in this respect is, 
that what other men aim to do by scenic show from the 
aitar, should be done, aud much better done, in our case, 


by effective instruction from the pulpit ; and that on 
the whole matter of visible aids in religion, we should 
spare no pains in opposing to every illusive spectacle 
supplied by art, the truthful utterances which may be 
always successfully invoked from the real magnificence 
of nature ! 

But the power necessary to this kind of preaching, 
while it must come in part from nature, must come also 
from much study, and from a devout solicitude to lead 
men into the paths of truth and piety. Nor is anything 
further from our thoughts in the above observations, 
than to encourage that kind of preaching, which, in its 
exuberance of language and allusion, seems not to be- 
long either to poetry or prose. Sermons, in general, are 
addresses to the people, and, as such, should be emi- 
neutly popular ; in some connexions, a certain measure 
of homeliness would be their great excellence. But men 
do not need to be unnatural in making nse of nature. Our 
example in this respect is before us in His manner, who 
preached on—-the sower that went forth to sow—on the 
blade, and the ear, and the full corn in the ear—and on 
the mau who built his house upon the rock, and the other 
who bnilt upon the sand. 

Let it be remembered, also, that a religion based upon 
poetry must be a frail thing in the hour of trial, com- 
pared with a religion based upon principle. Men go- 
verned by emotion have necessarily much less stability 
in them than men governed by reason. Concerning the 
sort of Christians that are formed, by the system which 
lias more respect to the great truths of theology than to 
trivial points of church government, and which attaches 
vreater value to an enlightened moral consciousness than 
to accuracy in matters of ecclesiastical observance, some 
judgment may le formed from the conduct of the con- 
fessors and martyrs in the primitive church, and from 
that of the same class of sufferers in the south of France 
during the middle age,and in the history of Europe from 
the age of Wycliffe and Luther downwards. It was a 
Christianity restored to something of its ancient simpli- 
city a Christianity much of the Puritan mould, which 
enabled the old Germanic states to assert their eeclesi- 
astical freedom; which gave so formidable a character 
to the remnant of Protestant feeling in France ; which 
nerved the arm of the Dutch, while opposed to the fear- 
ful odds arrayed against them by his Catholie majesty; 
which sustained the heroism of the Covenanters amidst 
the wilds of Seotland ; and which, under God, sufficed 
to preserve both the Protestant religion and eivil and 
religious liberty in England. Wherever you find a 
poetical Christianity, you find a despot; and in the hia- 
tory of despotism, whether ecclesiastical or civil, the g0- 
verning are doomed to reap as they have sown—being 
often placed in exigencies in which they are made to 
learn that subjects trained to the passiveness of children, 
must not be expected to show the vigour of manhood at 
the pleasure of their rulers. Exceptions to this rule, in 
the case of individuals, there may be, but the rule is not 
disturbed by them. So far as respects communities, or 
the people at large, the daring and endurance proper to 
manhood, will be found along with the independence 
and freedom proper to manhood. 

In the chapter on the Pu/pit in the past, we are 
struck with the portrait of Latimer, the type of a 
class, alas! too limited, whether in the Church or 
among Dissenters ; and with that of Baxter, which 
is elaborated with care and love. The seasonable 
uses of Methodism in the dark and torpid age in 
Which it arose, and the apostolic labours of the 
first Methodist preachers, educated and uneducated, 


are treated with the justiee which rareness makes 
almost kindness, 

To the eloquent arguments for preaching being 
adapted to the spirit of the age, and though main- 


taining its own place, yet being in harmony with 


the rapidly onward progress of society, we cannot 
advert; noryet to the enforcement of the superiority 
of extemporaneous delivery to reading sermons. 
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These, and many t:chnical and subordinate mat- 
ters, are very well worth the study of young 
preachers of every denomination, and of all young 
men “having views to the ministry,” and to them 
we leave them. But we cannot pass the enuncia- 
tion of the grand principle of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and another well-aimed hit at those whose 
avowed purpose is to undermine and subvert it. 


The principle of appeal to the right of private judg- 
ment is the great principle of the Reformation. Its 
effect on the pulpit, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, was at once manifest. The sermons of Luther, of 
his coadjutors, and of their successors to the close of the 
sixteenth century, are,in nearly all respects, such as 
were preached in England during the same interval. . 
. . . . Itis always to be observed, with respect to 
this great intellectual movement, which diffused so much 
misgiving over the whole surface and splendour of so- 
ciety, that it rose from the many—from beneath ; and 
that the new force then given to those broad and deep 
elements in the social world which had so long reposed 
as in their imbedded quietude, was a force given to them 
mainly by preaching. 

It is the glory of Protestantism, that it lives only 
through intelligence, and through the intelligence of the 
many, more than through that of the few. I[t is from 
this cause that it has so often acted as a reformer even 
upon Catholicisin itself. It was the act of Protestantism 
to restore the pulpit to its due place among the means of 
religious improvement, and no sooner had Protestantism 
seized upon the pulpit, than Catholicism followed its 


example, and so ran the current of wholesome provoca- | 


tion in a multitude of things besides. 

This leads to the brilliant age of the French 
pulpit,—that of Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, 
and Saurin ; but passing these, we must rest con- 
tent with the hard parting hit at the new idol of 
the day :— 

Men are accounted safe, not according to what they 
are spiritually or morally, but according to what they 
ure ecclesiastically. The signs of the true church come 


to consist of matters relating to polity, and not of evi- | 


dence relating to piety. And as the true church is to 
be known by marks separate from her piety, it is only 
consistent that her ministers should put forth their 
official claims on grounds separate from considerations 
of that nature. Hence, according to this scheme, to find 
the true church, we must look to the one point of apos- 
tolical succession ; to find the true priesthood, we must 
do the same; and we must do the same again, if we 


bd 


would distinguish the true Christian from the crowd 


bearing that name. 
In the esteem of these emineut purists, what men are, 


as good or bad, is in fact as nothing, compared with | 
what they are, as obedient or disobedient with regard | 


to certain matters of ecclesiastical prescription. The 
institutional in religion is not accounted by these per- 
sons simply as means, relating to the moral and the 


lly as the end, but it is, in effect, both the means and | 


the end. To be institutionally right, is to be altogether 
right. The point to be determined is not the relation of 
the spirit to Christ by faith, penitence, and the renewed 
affectious of the devout mind; but the fact of having 


been baptized, confirmed, and communed by the hands | 


of a duly-appointed ministry. The piety of a Watts, or 
a Doddridge, can weigh as nothing, against the fact of 
their having received the waters of baptism, or the ele- 
ments of the eucharist, from hands which were not epis- 
copal. Thus everything is determined by a point of 
polity—the true church, the true ministry, the true 
Christian. In this manner, revealed religion has be- 
come a piece of political machinery, adjusted to subserve 
the ambition of a priesthood. The simple institutes of 
the New Testament are converted into a mere frame- 
work of priestly aud secular domination. The power 
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| to be derived from them, in this form, constitutes their 


great value, in comparison with which their relation to 
truth, morals, and godliness is a question of no momert 
Such is Romanism, wherever its tendencies have full 
developement, and strictly of this tendeucy are aj] the 
distinctive principles of Puseyism. ; 

Among all the forms of delusion which have been 
foisted upon men to frustrate the purposes of the Chris. 
tian religion, this is the most subtle, elaborate, and 
destructive. Not that it embraces anything nev, We 
find no evil in Romanism which may not be traced ty 
tendencies common to human nature; nor anything 
which has not had its place in those systems of false re- 
ligion to which the infirmities of human nature haye 
given existence from the earliest times. Romanism js 
to scriptural Christianity what paganism was to the 
scriptural theism of the ancient Church.  Formalists 
among Protestants often became papists, as formalist 
among the Jews often became idolators. In the ancient 
paganism, and in the servile copy of it, which has been 
transmitted to us in modern Romanism, we see the same 
advantage taken of the weakness of human nature, and 
the same geueral substitution, in effect, of the ceremonial] 
services of religion, in the place of religion. With all its 
pomp and pretension, accordingly, Romanism is at heart 
a stale and vulgar thing, old as the earliest apostasies 
from revealed truth and goodness, and strong through 
the weakness of the human intellect, and the low sense. 
bound condition of human passions. 

The great criminality in every system of this nature 
is, that it tends to perpetuate the intellectual and moral 
feebleness of human nature, rather than to remove it; 
and that it deigus even to profit by infirmities, from 
which it should have been especially concerned to set 
_tnen free. It comes, accordingly, in many respects, as 

an evil rather than a good, inasmuch as it uses the 
‘sanctions of religion tu uphold things in their own 

nature the most irreligious. It puts itself forth under 
the name of truth, and succeeds by that means in giving 
_& new power to falsehood. While it arrogates an ex- 
_clusive claim to sanctity, it may be seen eagerly em- 
ployed in undermining every principle of morals. This 
it does as often as it is heard giving names of piety to 
| the passions of the persecutor, and to the forms of in- 
_ justice, oppression, and cruelty natural to those passions. 
| In this manner, under the covert of a zeal for religion, 
the bigot may often be seen making war upon the very 

instincts of humanity—the moral sentiments of the 
heart being effaced by the immoral dogmas of authority. 
| Was it not thus in the case of the priest and the Levite, 
| when they passed by on the other side? Was it not 
| thus in the case of the multitude, who said—-* Not this 
| man, but barabbas?” Has it not been thus, more or 
| less, among all people ? 
| Itis one of the provisions made in every system of 
| this sort, that the people should not concern themselves 
about the character of their minister, except to ascertain 
that he has been appointed to his office after a certain 





manner. That he should be a regular man, is a point 
about which they cannot be too scrupulous, but whether 
he be a good man or not, is a matter not meant to come 
under their judgment. His ministrations as a priest, 
are Im no respect vitiated by faultiness in his character 
asaman. If regularly appointed, his hands are equally 
the channel of the divine blessing, whether those of a 
Judas, or a St. Paul. It is not from man, but from 
God, that the power comes, which imparts efficacy to 
priestly services ; and God will honour his own sacra 
ments by connecting his own power with them, whether 
administered by the hands of the pure or the impure. 
A passage from a sermon by the Rev. H. Mel- 
ville, is cited in the Appendix, in which this 
strange doctrine is promulgated in the broadest 
and most startling way; fortunately so broad and 
so startling, that it can do little harm among ra- 


tional beings. 
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OctoBER 8, 1841.—I have just come home. It 
js nine o'clock. I thought I would write a journal, 
so here is the beginning ; but I am so tired and 
stupified that I can think of nothing to put into 
it. I never thought I could be so weary with just 
sewing all day! I calculated on being able to sit 
up till twelve o’clock, because I need not get up 
before seven in the morning; and with so little 
exercise I surely need not sleep more than seven 
hours. Mrs. Simpson is a very nice woman; she 
says, in a year or two I shall be expert, if I take 
pains ; and then I may perhaps go with her to Paris 
for the fashions. But what a long time first ; 
and such labour in that back-room up stairs! I 
thought to-day I should have cried when Mrs, 
Simpson sent for some one to help her to attend in 
the shop, and I might not go. 
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I always thought | 


it was the youngest apprentice that could be spared | 
hest, but she says I should be frightened and awk- | 
ward. But after all, many people have much hard- | 


er work than this. The servant girl in this very 
house is almost always out of breath with running 


up continually out of that dark cellar-kitchen ; 


and our own servant at home used sometimes to 
have her hands sore with washing. Though my 
father thinks this an unhealthy trade, Iam sure 


chosen: for though I don’t pay for my lodgings 
vet, I shall have more wages soon, and then I may 
rerhaps make a fortune before I die. 





Oct. 12.—Miss Betts, and Miss Hayes, and all 
the rest of the young ladies, have been wondering 
why I don’t alter my frock sleeves: they say such 
large sleeves are quite out of the fashion. I asked 
them when I was to do it ; and they said, Oh, after 
I got home at night. I said, I had far too much 


/sewing in the day-time to begin again after nine 
o'clock. 


Miss Hayes said she had made herself a 
new dress in the evenings after she got home. 1 
wonder how she and all of them can afford to dress 
so extravagantly: none of them wear cotton print ; 
and it seems to me the best they ought to wear. 
Oct. 13.—What a strange day this has been! it 
seems a month since last night. I got up as usual 
at seven o’clock, though had no work to go te, 
When I was dressed, I stood looking up at the bit 
of sky till breakfast time. I did not like to go out, 
till [ had asked Mrs. Greaves which was the neares' 
way into the country. I am always to get my 
meals with her and the family on Sundays; and I 
can’t go out before breakfast. When I mentioned 
the country, she looked astonished ; she said they 
always liked the country, but I had always lived 
in it, and she was sure | must like the town better; 
besides, I ought to go to church in the morning, 


and then, if I liked, I might go with them into the 
itis much better than anything clse I could have | 


If Mrs. | 


Simpson thinks well enough of me to take me to | 


Paris, 1 must be of great use to her; and if I am, 
why should she not take me in partner? If she 


did, I should soon have enough money to send | 


Dennis to school. Father keeps regretting that 
he can’t send him just for one year, when he is 
fourteen or fifteen—and he wont be fourteen for 
six vears vet. 


Oct. 9.—My little room is at the top of the | 


house, and I can see nothing out of the window 
but house-roofs. 


( 


I stooped down almost to the | 


foor, and looked up to the sky this morning before | 


[ went to my work. There was a cloud that 
looked tinged with red from the sunrise, and the 
bit of sky that I saw was straight up. What a 
fine day it must have been! 

Oct. 10.—My landlady told me, as I came through 
the shop, that she was glad to see I came home re- 
gularly ; that ny father had recommended me to 
her care, and that she hoped I should be steady ; 
because if I were not, she should be forced to send 
ie away from my present lodgings. Is this what 


she calls taking care of me? I wish I were not | 
“ tired—I want to write something about home. | 


It will be Sunday soon, and then I will write part 
of a long letter to my father. 

Oct. 11.—I can write nothing, I am so tired, and 
there is another day vet before Sunday. I’ve been 
"tying to-day, because I spoiled some work ; and Miss 
Betts (the lady that sits in the work-room instead 
of Mrs, Simpson) said no one could ever be so 
‘tupid, and that T must have done it on purpose. 
VOL. IXN.——NO. 1 II. 


country in the afternoon. I would not hear of 
going to church, but I found the country is three 
miles off; and then it only means houses with 
gardens to them, instead of houses without. So 1 
agreed to go to St. Paul's. Mrs. Greaves kept 
telling me she was sure I must like it better than 
the country: I wish they'd let me like for myself ! 
When we got in sight of the great thing, all the 
children began asking me to admire it ; and when 
I said it looked very dirty and black, they all ran 
hack to Mrs. Greaves, calling out, “ Mamma, she 
says St. Paul’sisdirty!” As soon as we got inside, 
they began showing me monuments of this person 
and that, till mamma told them to hush. We were 


just going through some tremendous iron gates, 


and I found the church was inside. There were 
not many people in; I thought the service was not 
begun ; [ heard some one talking at the other end 
of the church. Directly after I saw a man stand 
up in the pulpit, and all the congregation stood up 
too. Then just over my head began a note of the 
organ; I thought it must have been touched in 
mistake, and would stop directly ; but another 
lower note opened, and both began to swell till the 
pillars round trembled with the echo. 1 stooped 
my head, and half shut my eyes, for I had never 
heard so much sound, I was not frightened, but 
I wanted to call out or sing: I thought no one 
would hear me, so would try. At that moment 
began, what seemed to me, a hundred voices over 
ny head, and all round, singing not one or two 


notes, but rolling (and the organ with them) like 


waves, as if there were nothing else in the world, 
I held my face down and cried along time, till the 
music seemed at last to break, each little stream 


running by itself, and then all te roll in one Mood 
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of sound, swing round and round the bending arches, 
till it fell and died. It seemed to leave a dew on 
every head, and the place was so still we heard one 
man’s little voice as plain as if he could speak like 
the organ. 

The music came again and again, and every time 
we all stood up. At last we went home. One of 
the children asked me what | thought of the organ. 
I said, I did not know. Mrs, Greaves said I had 
no taste; that she had expected I should be in 
After dinner 
she said, | must be contented how, for they were 


raptures with the * whole thing.” 


going to the tea-gardens at somewhere, and I could 
go with them. I said, ] had much rather go again to 
St. Paui’s. She said I was a very strange girl: inthe 
morning [ wanted to go into the country, and could 
scarcely be persuaded to go to church first. I said 
[I did not know there was such musie at church. 
She said, * Why, you never seemed to care for the 
music ; you never said a word about it.””> We were 
going up stairs when she said this, and she pushed 
her room door open, went in, and called out, 
* Thomas, what do you think! She (jerking her 
elbow at me) has made up her mind now to go to 
St. Paul’s again! she wants to hear the music.” 
Then she said something else which I could not 
hear. I could not see Thomas: he seemed to be 
walking about with one shoe off: he said, * Yes, 
I know; vou must not let her go—not by any 
means: take her with vou to the gardens.” = Mr, 
Greaves is a little, good-tempered man, but very 
mysterious. He is always kind to me, but treats 
me like an ignorant child, always instructing me 
in the least things; and when | ask him why I 
must do so, he says “O, because it is better.” 
When I heard him interfere to prevent ne going 
to church, I was very angry; and when Mrs, 
Greaves came out and said very sweetly, that [ had 
much better go with them, *“*that Mr. Greaves 
thought so too,” T answered all at once, °° Does he? 
But | may surely please myself, and do what I 
like best!” 
this afternoon, there is no one to go with you. — 


Mrs. Greaves said, * But vou can’t go 


“Then Pil go by myself.’"—* Oh, how can you say 
so? it would be very improper.’—* How ean it he 
improper /”—** Well, a young girl like you ought 
not to go out alone.’—* [go out alone every day.” 
— “Yes, but that’s... vou are not dressed ... vou’re 
going about your regular business... vou can’t help 
that. —“ And why should L wish to help going to 
church /"°—* You may say what you like...it is verv 
improper of you to wish to separate vourself from 
your friends; but if vou will do your own way, I’ve 


ncthing todo with it: Uvewarned vou.” Lasked her 


when the service began: “It beginsat three,and you 
need not be going before.’ Mr. Greaves opened the 
room door, and called her in: T went up stairs. I 
don’t know why [ should care for Mrs, Greaves, 
when the first time I] saw her was but a week ago: 
but still L was almost frightened when she said she 
would have nothing to do with it: what did she 
mean / 

I have got tea by myself, and written an account 
to my father of all that I've done this last week. 
Iam glad I did not write before : I should have 


made him think that I had very hard work and 


_* Whatever's that?” 





‘no pleasure. I wonder how I could be so Joy. 


spirited, all for nothing. It is worth while to come 
to London to hear the church service ; they sing it 
nearly all. 

I won’t indulge myself in whining any more. 
I'll begin and do something when I come home at 
night. They shan’t persuade me to alter my frock 
sleeves, because I don’t care for not being in the 
fashion. But Mrs. Greaves offered me sixpence 
for altering a dress of hers, and I'll do it. I dare 
say I can finish it in two nights ;—and then J 
might have plenty of such work ; I might earp 
two or three shillings a-week ; and if I do, and if 
my boots will last out, I shall want xo money of 
my father when I go home at Christmas. I may 
have enough to buy them all a little present, as an 
eldest sister ought to do. If Idid,my father would 
see that I was doing well. 

Oct. 14.—In the middle of this morning Miss 
Betts had to go down stairs, and the moment she 
was gone Miss Hayes (she’s the eldest next to Miss 
Betts) began bustling, whispering and laughing, 
and calling out, “* Now then, who'll have some 
Dantzic?” ‘I will, I will,” every one cried, 
Then there was such a scuffle! And Miss Hayes 
brought a little fat bottle out of her pocket full of 
white clear stuff like water; she poured some of 
it into her thimble, and drank it off two or three 
times. Every one held their thimble, and Miss 
ITayes poured some into each in turn, and then 
some more into her own. Miss Simpson seized 
Miss Thoms’ thimble, and said she would have it, 
because it was the largest ; so every one began to 
laugh at Miss Thoms because she’s very fat ; and 
she herself began to insist that her thimble was no 
larger than Miss Simpson’s; indeed not so large. 
Soine one told her, then she ought to be glad of 
the exchange; then they all laughed again, and 
Miss Thoms, who would neither give up her thimble 
nor acknowledge it to be the largest, got into a 
passion, and almost fought to get it back, till Miss 
Hayes said, if they were not quiet she would put 
the bottle away. I could not understand what 
they were drinking, nor why they should be so eager 
about it. I thought it could not be water, for Miss 
Haves said once, *O! how I wish we had a spoon !” 
and one of the others said, “ O ! Miss Hayes, could 
you drink a spoonful at once?” and she said, “0 
ves—well enough,” and Miss Thoms called out, 
*So could 1.’ 

At last Miss Hayes saw me staring at them, 
and she burst out a-laughing, and said, “ Look at 
that shrimp, how she stares! Did you ever see 
Dantzie before, child?” Some one cried, “I dare 
say she does not know what it is!” I said, “ No, 
I don’t.” Miss Hayes bent her head, so as to seé 
past the others, and whispered, “ 0! it’s very good 
stuff’: send your thimble, and ll give you some. 

Miss Simpson pulled my thimble off and threw 
it to her, and then it was passed down full. Still 
I kept asking, “ What is it?” and one said, “It's 
tomake you fair,” and another, “ It’s to keep your 
spirits up.” I held it in my hand quite puzzled, 
till at last, when I heard them all praising It 5% 
asked, “ was it elixir vite ?” They all called out, 
I said it was a liquid that 
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«Why, who ever heard of such a thing?” 
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[ had heard my father talk about it ; but he said | 


there was no suchthing. Miss Thoms said, * Yes, 
jt was aqua vite.” I said, “e/izir vite.”’—* Well, 
elixir then ; they’re both the saine.” “ Why, what 
are they then?” some one asked. “ Well, it means 
brandy ... it’s Latin.” Miss Hayes cried, * How 


do you know any thing about Latin?” so Miss | 


Thoms simpered, and said, “ O! I know.” 
“If it’s brandy I won't have it.” They all ex- 
claimed, “ O, what nonsense! it will do you 

!... You may well be so low if you won't 
take something to keep you up!.... Don't be 
afraid of the smell .... Now, just take that little 
drop, and you'll see what good spirits you'll be in 
for the rest of the day.” I was frightened to hear 
them talk so ; and asked them if they did not know 
they would be worse after all their good spirits., I 


told them they were in danger of learning to get | 


drunk ; that they would soon want more than a 
thimbleful, and then they could never do without 
it; and when they had got so far, they could not 
help drinking till they lost their senses ; that it 
would make them ill,and they would die miserably. 
They all kept laughing, till at last Miss Hayes said, 
“What is that little Methodist preaching about / 
Dying miserably, and hell fire?” and Miss Thoms 
reached across the table and took my thimble and 
drank the brandy off, saying, “ You shan’t have it, 
as you don’t know how to value it.” Then Miss 
Betts came back, and they all settled to work ; they 
were very giddy, and kept taunting me slily for 
being a Methodist. I resolved to care for nothing, 
but to think of home and earning money. [ am 
not at all tired to-night ; I don’t think I can sleep. 
Mrs. Greaves can’t give me her gown till to-morrow. 

Oct. 15.— With all I can do I cannot keep my 
thoughts to my work ; there seems to me nothing 
tothink of. I tried to look forward to going home 
or going to Paris: but these pleasures are such a 
long way off it is like keeping my arm stretched 
out till it trembles and aches, so that I can hold it 
no longer. I have got the gown to alter, but it is 
a brown one, and brown seems just the colour to 
make people sick. I’ve heen sewing brown all day ! 
% I thought I would write first. 

Oct. 16.—I am too tired to write, and have the 
dress to alter. 

Oct. 17.—I wish I could hear some music every 
day. Then I should have something to think of, 
I can’t force myself to go on with altering the 
brown gown. It takes far more doing than I 
thought. I thought I should only have the sleeves 
totake out and alter, and the waist to take off and 
put on again ; but now I find the waist will be to 
lengthen with new stuff, and some trimming to 
hide the joining. I thought I should finish it lasi 
hight, and now I am putting it off till Friday. 

Oct. 18.—I get more and more tired as the week 
getson. If I don’t finish the dress to-night, it 
Won't get done this week. 

Oct. 19.—I have got the sixpence! It has taken 
meaweek. I did not finish the gown last night ; 


I had to set the hooks and eyes on this morning | 


ore J went to work. I am glad I did, for we’v: 


I said, | 






made people live for ever; Miss Simpson cried | been sewing white all day, and I can hardly see, 
I said, O be joyful! to-morrow’s Sunday! 


Oct. 20.—I wonder how many times we change 
our minds before we learn consistent frmness. It 
must be a very respectable character that always 
carries out its own intentions. But I must learn 
this. It is ridiculous to choose a mode of life—to 
know or believe it to be the best I could adopt, and 
then to spend my time in perpetual lamentations. 
Every one in this world sometimes has their pa- 
tience tried to the utmost, and the great minds are 
those which are least warped by the trial. 

I went to St. Paul's. Mr. and Mrs. Greaves 
won't go with me any more ; they say ‘hey “ won't 
countenance my going.’ I think they're out of 
their head! I've got some more work for the 
evenings : not from Mrs. Greaves, but a neighbour, 
and have made a better bargainthan I did last time. 

Oct. 21.—Tired and going to sew. 

Oct. 92 —It is one o clock in the hh ring. I 
was sleepy when I came home, but L began to sew. 
After a while 1 got very cold, and lost all inclin- 
ation to go to bed, so | worked away till now. 1 
am turning a dress, and am to have two shillings 
for it: Ll intend to finish it this week. I would not 
go to bed now, but I must be up at seven o clock. 
I don’t think I shall sleep. Pve been imagining my 
father coming to see me. [I've set a chair by the 
fireplace—for there shall be a fire when he comes. 
And then I imagined him asking me, was | really 
forced to work so late? and me saving, [ was not 
forced ; that I did it to please myself, that I had 
plenty of money, and then proving it by sending 
for a nice hot apple pie, and making the little fel- 
low get supper ready. They are not here, but l've 
left the chair by the hearth— it will help me to sew, 

Oct. 23.—Mrs. Simpson has been noticing my 
old-fashioned sleeves, and wondering | don't alter 
them. 
say she could never send me anywhere, because | 


I would not have cared, but she seemed to 
was “not fit to be seen.’ IT wonder if she would 
send me to any large houses if I were better dress- 
ed. There is a house with a white staircase in the 
stretch my arms 
She’s 


entrance hall, as wide as I could 
across. Miss Simpson said she had seen it. 
not Mrs. Simpson's daughter, she’s her niece. 

Oct. 24.—I1 wish if !) ssible to finish turning the 
dress this week, and to alter my sleeves besides, 
Mrs. Simpson said IT should do to attend on ladies, 
I had such a quiet voice. 

Oct. 25.—I shan’t allow mveself to write. I must 
finish the dress if it is two o'clock in the morning, 
that I may have to-morrow night for altering my 
I should not care, if my feet did not get 
so cold. Yet if I were not cold [I should fall asleep. 

Oct. 26.—It’s Sunday to-morrow, so [ don’t care 
how late I get up. The organ does not begin be- 
fore eleven o'clock, I will sit up till I’ve done 
the sleeves, though I shall be working on Sunday 


sleeves, 


morning ! 
Oct. 27.—I must set down Saturday night first. 
It was past one o clock this morning before I had 
done; and then I got up and began to tidy the 
room fer Sunday.. [ kept imagining I was talking 
to my father, and at last I began to speak really, 
very low down. When I had talked a little while 
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fussing about, dusting the room at the same time, | he'll be finding out your weak side, and coming 

y 
{ heard some one quietly trying the room door. I | round you somehow ; ‘and then you know you'll be 
was very cheerful and not at ‘all frightened, so I | ruined.” 
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I stared at her all the time she was talk- 


went and opened it directly. I expected some one | ing, and then asked, * Who is Dicky Batts ?”—« It’s 
walking straight in; but instead of that, a white | the name of our apprentice that follows you.” — 
thing stood in the dark, leaning forward and quite | “Why, let him follow me as long as he likes.” 


still. I felt in a cold sweat all at once, and crept | 


back into the room that I might not see it. Then | 
“What! did he never offer you his arm as you 


it took hold of the door handle and said, “ Who 
have you got to talk to, pray?” I looked again, | 


and there was a part of Mrs. Greaves’ face peeping | 


past the dooredge. Texclaimed “O! Mrs. Greaves, 
I’m glad it’s you!” She said, * Are you 7 have | 
you been sitting up till now just for me, pray /” 
(She always says pray when she’s out of temper.) | 
Still she did not come in, but kept peering round 
the room as if she wanted to sce what was in it. 
She behaved so uncivilly, and spoke so harshly, | 
that I got up my courage in a moment, and burst | 
out, “ Mrs. Greaves, if you want to spy about, you'd 
better come in.” She walked in, straight to the 
bed, and pene under it. Then looked way much 
astonished all round the room again! [I said, 
“ Hadn't you better peep into my box!” She still 
stared about, looking so bewildered, | began to think 
she had got up in her sleep. At tee she said, “I - 
thought [ heard you talking to some one !—But 


you have had some one with you—what’s that | 


chair there for?” I told her how I had set it for 
my father, and how IT had been talking to him. 
She tossed her head—* Do you really pretend you've 
been sitting up till now for that ?”°—* No, I have 
been altering my blue frock sleeves.” It was hang-— 
ing on the chair- back, and she pulled it off, and 
began to look at them. “Ah! yes, I see they’re 
altered. ... Wellit’s a vast improvement! ... you 


were looking quite old-fashioned !... you'll look | 


very well now... really, very well indeed.” When 
she wants to coax me, she always tells me I look 
well. Still I never spoke; so she began to pat 
me on the cheek, and say she was sorry she’d dis- 
turbed me; then she went away, and I got up ina 


passion and banged the door after her. This morn- | 


ing she came into my room after breakfast, (though 
she had said nothing all breakfast time,) and began 
to apologize for coming into my room last night, 
saying she really thought she heard me talking to 
svine one ; that she thought I ought not to sit up 
so late,—I ought to take care of myself. Then she 
asked me if 1 was going to church; I said, “ Yes.” 
So she suddenly came close up to me, and began 
very low, * Now, vou know, Miss Wells, it’s no 


business of mine, and perhaps you'll think I’ve no_ 


right to interfere ; but Ill just give you some advice, 
and tell you something you don’t know, It’s very 
proper of you to try for as good a match as you can, 
and I did not think you would have had so much | 
Inanagement with Dicky Batts as to keep him at 
such a distance ; but I can tell you, you'll never 
yet him, because his father intends to set him up 


very handsomely when he’s learnt his trade ; and | 


im sure he'll never consent to his marrying any 
one poorer than himself: so you'd better drop him 
at once, and go with us. Besides, I can tell you 
he’s a very dangerous person; and though girls 
ulways think they can take care of themselves, vet 


Then I remembered that she says “follow” as we 
say “court ;” so I said, “ He never spoke to me,”__ 
came home ?”—* No.’?—** W hy, it’s because he’s 
afraid of some one telling his father then.’ —« Poor 
thing !"—** Don’t be scoring at him, Miss Wells - 
you know it's no use you re getting him, w ithout 
his father will give him money to set him up."— 
* No, nor then either, I think.” —* Well then, you'll 
leave him and go with us ?”—* I’m going to St. 

Paul’s.”—“* What! after what I’ve told you about 
him /’”"—* I’ve nothing to do with him.”—* Now you 
/need not try to deceive me, Miss Wells ; indeed, I 
think, after what I’ve told you, and the interest I’ve 
shown i in you, you might be more sincere. But no 
good can come of it, you may be sure of that; so] 
tell you.” So she bustled down stairs. I felt 
inclined to slam the door after her as I had done 
before ; but she always frightens me with her mys. 
terious hints about what's to “come of it.” She 
always gives them when she’s angry, and I believe 
the truth is, that if I vex her she’ll invent some 
tale about me, (just as she has invented a reason 
for my going to St. Paul’s,) and then turn me out 
of my lodgings. 

I have staid at home in the afternoon and gone 
to the evening service. I have just been reading 
over my journal. I ain surprised to see what 
little things I begin to take notice of, and how 
soon I am frightened or put out of temper. When 
Mrs. Greaves appeared at the door last night, | 
was ready to drop, without anything in the world 
_to be frightened at. When my mother was ili, 
I used to sit for hours in the dark or by firelight, 
'and walk about the house in the dark just as I 
| would in the day time. And after she was dead, 
I used to go into the room to look at her, hoping 
she might want something. I’m sure I should not 
have cared then for anything anybody said to me; 
while now, I get quite into a passion. Yet what 
can Ido? I must pay attention to what’s going on; 
J can’t think of anything. I believe having nothing 
to do makes people selfish—I mean nothing for 
their minds to do; for what can it turn to so natural- 
ly as itself ? 

My Father says, any one who does their duty 
may prevent themselves being unhappy by looking 
forward. Were again I find my mind growing 
| weaker.—I “look forward” till I am sick, and to 
what /—I begin to feel as wearied as after a day's 
work, so I will endeavour to say what I may look 
 fovward to, that I may get a ‘clearer idea of it. 
One may always look forward to pleasure arising 
from the performance of duty. ‘The more sedulous 
our exertions, the greater our reward, And whiat- 
/ever misery we may endure in the right path, it 
finally brings us to happiness that will outweigh 
it all. Pleasure may arise from the perform- 
ance of duty, but all that I can feel sure of is the 
“ finally.” [ cannot see it possible for me to get 
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ing to—nothing. 


my work to fix my attention on. 


them on. 


or three times looked out of the window when I 
thread my needle, and-then began to sew over again 
what [ had done before. 

Oct. 29.—When I look out of the window I see 
nothing but a house corner, and farther off the 
roof of a smaller house ; on the same side of the 
window that I sit on there is a poplar tree. I 
know there is! the end of some of the branches 


reach past the edge of the window: they are bare; | 


but when the tree waves, a larger branch comes in 
sight, quite thick with leaves, and almost all green. 
I dare say some of them are as green as ever they 
were. If I knew how long the branch was, or 
how thick, I could guess at the size of the tree. I 
hope it’s a large one. 

Oct. 30.—Mrs. Greaves has been asking me if 
I will sew any more in the evenings, as she has a 
gown to alter, if I choose to do it. I said, “ Not to- 
night ;” and passed on up stairs. ‘The reason I 
would not speak to her was, that I was afraid of 
crying. I hardly know why ; but to-day Miss 
Hayes called me to the cutting-out table, to hold 
some satin while she cut it. 1 directly thought I 
would look at the poplar tree when she was cut- 


ting. She gave me hold of one side of the piece, | 


doubled and said, “ Be careful, now.” I thought 
she meant that I was not to squeeze it; so I took 


hold very gently, and when she pulled, it slipt out | 
She was very angry, because it was | 
' giggle so, and are so rude, I don’t want them to be 


of my hand. 
very light coloured ; and if it had got dirtied she 


would have had it to pay for ; so she sent me away, | 


and called Miss Simpson. I was so frightened I 


was glad to sit down again, and look out of the | 


window, before I began my work. But when I 
saw the ends of the branches I was reminded that 
I had forgot to look at the tree. I began to think 


1 was losing my senses when I forgot things so , 


soon, and began to fear I should not get to see the 


tree while it had any leaves on: and I’ve been | 
Wishing so to see it! It isthe only bit of living green | 


I shall see for longer than [ can tell. I was just 


thinking this, when Miss Hayes came and snatched | 


the work out of my hand, exclaiming, “ What are 
you doing, you stupid thing?” I found that I was 
sewing with red thread, and my work was green. 


om purpose ?”? I said, * No, Miss Hayes, I did not.” 


“Do you pretend you did not know what colour it | 
is?” | was just going tosay, No; but there came | 
into my head a faint recollection that when I was 
thinking of the tree I had felt that that thread was | 


4 prettier colour than the green, and the contrast 
Was pleasanter ; so I had taken it without think- 
ing that it was wrong. So, instead of speaking, 


I blushed all over; and all the girls exclaimed, | 
What a malicions girl I was; they wondered how | 





in my life. 


Miss Hayes held it up and said, “ Now, just look, | 
girls! will ever any one believe but what she did this | 
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pleasure in consequence of anything I can do now; ! T could do such a thing ; but it was very easy to 
nor can any motive make me “sedulous” in attend- | 


see what I was, with all my Methodist hypocrisy. 


| Miss Betts asked what they meant ; and I was just 
Oct. 28.—I've been trying to find something in | 
1 I think if it. 
were all cutting out, [could do ;—at least for awhile. | 
But I’ve been all day making flouncesand sewing | 
Round and round the skirt! till I got | 
so stupid I hardly knew what | was doing. ‘Two 


going to tell all about the brandy, but I was afraid 
they would hate me still worse if I did ; so I held 
my tongue. Miss Hayes said, * The fact is, Miss 
Betts, we’ve found, all of us, that Miss Wells is 
very deceitful...... all of us; hav’n’t we?” 
looking round. They all began at once, * Yes, in- 
deed, we a// hare.” —“ Well, how ?” said Miss Betts. 
“*(), Miss Betts, it’s no use telling you...... look 
how she blushes!” They all simpered, and would 
not answer any questions; till at last Miss Betts 
said, * Well, if you would not tell me, you need not 
have mentioned it.” I was glad she did not speak 


to me, for if she had I should have burst into 


tears, . 

I thought of this all the way home. I wondered 
why I had forgotten to look at the tree, and why 
I had been so frightened when I dropped the satin. 
I know none of them would have cared. Yet they 
care a great deal for each other's words. Any of 
them can make another ery by accusing her of any- 
thing whatever. When I first came I thought 
them very silly ; and when I saw how they be- 
haved about the brandy, I determined to have no- 
thing more to do with them; and to care nothing 
for what they said or did. And now, after all, I 
find I] care more than any of them! My father 
said, I never need be afraid of any one, unless I did 
wrong. What wrong have I done now! Why 
couldn’t I speak when they began telling lies about 
my deceit?) Any of them can take their work to 
the window under pretence of wanting more light, 
while I have never been to the far side of the room 
But they have amusements that I 
know nothing about. They are always whispering, 
and saying things I don’t understand; and they 


friends with me. Yet, should I not be better with 
something to think of ? 

Oct. 351.—Mrs. Greaves has asked me again to 
do some work, and it has brought to my mind all 
my intentions about earning money that [ was so 
full of a short time since. Why or how did I for- 
get them all? I have nothing else to do. Still I 
refused to do it. I have got into the way of sitting 
in the dark doing nothing after I come home. 1 
believe I should never light a candle at all if 1 did 
not want to write. It’s almost as good as talking. 

November 1.—Miss Simpson has all at once grown 
very friendly. She talked to me a long time, without 
appearing to mind that I hardly answered her, about 
how much worse off she was than any of the rest : 
that she could never go out anywhere as they could, 
because her aunt said she was safer in the house ; 
while all the rest could do just as they liked. Then 
she asked me all at once, if 1 should not like to go 
to the theatre. 1 said, sulkily, “ I've no money ; 
so it’s of no use considering what I might like to do 
if I had.” She began to tell me I might easily get 
money for that ; that it would only be half-a-crown. 
— What are you blushing at/” she said, ail at 
once. Iwas blushing because I had half-a-crown ; 
and I began to think I might go. I thought I 
might perhaps see Coriolanus standing in Aufidius 
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kitchen, and all the fry of servants in astonishment. | they do it? Do I look like something not fit to 
I said directly, “I have half-a-crown!” She said, , talk to? I saw that I was one of the plainest 
then we could go; she was sure her aunt would dressed in the place, and began to think every time 
let her go with me. I asked if she thought they any one looked at me, that they turned away as if 


would act Coriolanus. She said she had never 
heard of it. I said, “ But of course they'll act it 
sometimes, for it’s Shakspeare’s.” She waited a 


little, and then called out ‘“‘ Miss Hayes! do you 


know if they’re acting Shakspeare anywhere ?”’— 
“Why, what is it to you/”—* Well, we’re making 
up a little party to go to the theatre, and Miss 
Wells wants to see Shakspeare.” I said ** No, no; 
I want to see a play of his.” “‘ And pray, when 
are you going, and who are you going to have in 
your little party?” (mimicking.) ‘“ We're not going 
to tell you,” Miss Simpson said; and then Mrs. 
Simpson came up stairs, and we all stopped. I 
looked as I came home at all the play-bills I could 
see; but I knew none of the plays mentioned in 
any of them, except Hamlet, and 1 don't admire 
Hamlet. He does not know his own mind ; and 
I don't think [ understand it. 

Nov. 2.—We have talked again about the theatre, 
but Miss Simpson wants to see a melo-drama: if 
she won't go to see Shakspeare, I'll go by myself. 

Nov. 3.—I have indeed something to say to-day. 
At breakfast I told Mr. and Mrs. Greaves that I 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


they thought I was not respectable. As I wags 
coming home, Dicky Batts came and offered me his 
arm, just as Mrs. Greaves said people would. | 
was pleased at first that he thought me worth tak. 
ing notice of ; but he put his face so close to mine 
every now and then, that I found out he thought 
he was doing me a favour, and that I had wanted 
him to come, and was much obliged to him. At 
the corner of the street where we live he stopped, 
and said he was sorry he could not escort me home, 
but he was obliged to go. I walked on without a 
word, and told Mrs. Greaves the moment I got 


home that I would go with them in the afternoon 


to Hampstead. 
write about. 
We could not afford to ride both ways; so we 


This journey is what I want ts 


settled we would ride back, as we should be tired, 


had heard it only cost half-a-crown to go to the | 


theatre, and 1 would go. Mr. Greaves asked, “ Who's 
going with you, ny dear?” I said Miss Simpson 
had talked of it, but I thought I should go by my- 
self ; and told them why. Neither of them spoke a 
word; but after breakfast Mrs. Greaves followed me 
up stairs and asked if I was out of my head, She 
talked with me a long while, and told me that 
scarcely any one went to the theatre to see what 
was going on on the stage. I asked, ‘*‘ What then?” 
She said, “‘ O, they went in parties for amusement.” 
—* Then what do they amuse themselves with ¢” 
—* With talking and looking about ; and when a 
young man pays attention to a girl, he treats her 
to something to eat or drink.”—“ Well, still I can 
go; and, being by myself, I can look at the stage, 
or just what I like.”—** But it won’t be respect- 
able.”—‘* Why not/’’—‘* Because, you fool, if you 
have no one with you, any one will speak to you.” 
—‘ But I sha‘n’t speak to them.” She said, how- 
ever, that it was quite impossible for me to go. 
That she did not much approve of me going with 
a young man, for it often ended in mischief; but 
that if I went alone it would be supposed that I 
wanted some one to take notice of me. I cried, and 
said there was nothing in London called by its 
right name, and that people never said what they 
meant. After she was gone away, I went after, 
and asked her if people went to church to be 
taken notice of? She said, not in the way they 
did at the theatre. But if a young woman went 
alone, an acquaintance might perhaps offer his arm 
to walk home,—* and then, you know, it looks as 
if you'd done it on purpose.” 
again, determined to care nothing how I looked. 


I went up stairs | 


I am tired with walking to work every morning, 
and this was five times as far. So, when Mrs, 
Greaves had chosen a room to have tea in, I asked 
to stay in it till tea time, while the rest went out. 
Mrs. Greaves pointed out thet there were several 
tables in the room, and that people would probably 
come to them all. The woman belonging the house 
said I might very well stay there an hour or two, 
as no one would come so soon. So I took off my 
bonnet and sat down in the window seat, and in 
five minutes I was asleep. Mrs. Greaves woke me 
to come to tea. The room was full of people, all 
talking, each at theirowntable. Mrs. Greaves had 
brought her own tea, and bread, and butter; and 
every one else appeared to have done the same. 
Every one exclaimed at me for not having seen the 
fine country we were in; and as I did not want 
any tea, I was recommended to put my bonnet on, 
and go out for fresh air. The room was very hot, 
and I went directly. There was a pleasant wind, 
and without taking much notice, I set off, and 
walked till I came to a part of the road where 
there were trees on both sides. I did not like that ; 
it looked gloomy ; so I turned back again. I had 
now the wind in my face, and I began to look 
round. The road I was on was raised above the 
heath, and on each side the changing ground was 
sometimes green, then black, then yellow, with 
furze blossom. Close on my right hand were some 
little hills with cottages and gardens; more in front 
there was a large hollow in the heath, so large I 
could not tell where the cultivated ground began: 
then wide-spreading fields, trees, more fields ; and 
a very long way off, rising over the edge of @ hill, 
a white spire and other buildings, This was west- 
ward, for there was the sun over it. I could not 
see so far anywhere else. Straight before me were 


large trees; and below, on the left hand, two oF 


} 


| 


Yet still, as I was going to church and all the time | 


three ponds and some scattered houses. There was 
no sunshine, but still everything looked clear, even 


to the white spire so far off. The hills stood up, 


Every 


and the trees, as if they were cut in iron. 


I was there, I could not help thinking people were | hollow was hlack,and the ponds looked dark, though 
looking at me. Then I thought—if they believe | I could see shadows in the water. There was & 
I want some one to take notice of me, why don’t | house on the left hand nearly hid by trees, but the 
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white end of it seemed to blaze out of the darkness. | 


Here and there a bush of furze burnt like fire. A 


still cold had fallen on everything, and I walked 


as fast as I could without knowing why. Then it 
began to rain, and I held down my face and went 
still faster. I was out of breath and tired when I 
reached the trees that were straight before me. I 
did not like to go to the house, so I stood under 
them, though it was fair. I looked to where I 
could see farthest; a red line of light was over the 


hills and the white spire, and it seemed to shine. 





over the heath and come straight under the trees 
tome. Every branch seemed tipped with crimson, | 
and the wind swept the bright rain off them aa it 





sung through the waving green. 
Miss Wells, do come in! 
rained! You'll have your bonnet quite spoiled. 
Do, pray, come in.” This was Mr. Greaves. He 
seemed to me as repulsive as a cold wet toad. 
However, he had been sent for me, and I was forced 


“QO, really 


What a pity it has | 


togo. When I got into the house, Mrs. Greaves | 
was getting ready to go away. She said it was_ 
likely to rain again, and we must go by the next. 
omnibus. We waited a little while, and then set 
off. As long as we could see a bit of the heath, I 
looked at it; then at the white sky, and at last — 
watched to catch a glimpse between the houses of | 
the streak of light that was all there was left of | 
day. It seemed to me that I had been home again; 


and that I should never go any more. I heard 


Mrs. Greaves say the trees were fading very fast, | 
did not like to do the thing in a shabby way.” He 
the country. I shut my eyes, and tried to call 


and that it was the last time they would go into 


back the pools of water, the furze, and the white 
house ; and whenever the rattle was loudest I said, 


softly, “ Farewell, farewell.” In turning a corner I 
felt a light shine on my face, and some one said 

“Miss Wells is asleep.” I durst not open my eyes | 
for fear they should shine with tears, so I let them | 


think so. 

Nov. 4.—I thought all day of the large trees at 
Hampstead. I saw nothing of the poplar tree but 
the ends of a few small branches. I believe I am 
ill. I am always excited after a Sunday, and to-day 
Tam excessively tired besides: my hands tremble 
so that I can scarcely write. 

Nov. 5.—I have been all day forcing my attention 


to the trimming of a brown satin gown, and endea- | 


vouring to acquire some “taste and judgment,” (as 
Mrs. Simpson said.) While I was working at it, | 
kept forgetting what I was about ; and now I can 
think of nothing but making plaits for the front, 
With velvet between. 

Nov. 6.—Every girl in the room but me has 
something to talk about ; something they have been 
doing, or are going to do. I don’t like any of their 
xhemes, except going to the theatre; and Miss 
Simpson seems to have quite forgotten it. I re- 
membered to day that I had paid a shilling omnibus 
fare on Sunday, so that I had not money enough, 
unless I went into the gallery ; and I want to be 
close to the stage. As I was coming home, I stopped 


to read some play bills on a wooden wall; and in| 


the middle of my reading Dicky Batts came close 


Up to me, and said, “ Well, which would you like 
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about them until I interrupted him, by saying that 


“it did not matter, for I could not afford to go.” 


I nearly cried when I said this, for he had described 
three or four pieces, and at every one I was just 
going to say, “I'll go to that,” and then I recollected 
that I could not pay for it. He began to stammer 
out very fast that “that mattered nothing ... that 
other people could... I need not be down-hearted 
... What was money for, if it was not to give 
pleasure to people?” Then seizing hold of my arm, 
he said all at once, “ Come, you'll go, won't you ?— 
Just say you will, and I'll run and take two places.” 
Here he dropped my arm all at once, and turned 
his back to me, saying, in a low voice, * 
which shall we have’ He stood looking until 
he might have spelt every word of the play-bill, 
and at last I walked quietly away, thinking he 
somehow intended an impertinence. When I got 
home Mrs. Greaves said, ** Well, Miss Wells, what 
did Dicky Batts say to you to-night? Is he going 
to take you to the theatre? Dont look so aston, 
ished ; I saw you talking to him, or at least him 
talking to you.” Thus I found out the reason of 
his turning away so suddenly. He's a very con- 
temptible being. 

Nov. 8.—I wrote nothing yesterday, for 1 was 
at the theatre ; but I will write it all now. I had 
just set off home from work, when Dicky Batts 
came to me, and said he had been waiting for me ; 
and showed me two cards, which he said were for 
“Covent Garden Theatre—Pit.” “ For you see I 


Let's see, 


is continually saying and doing things that I don't 
understand: but he took hold of my arm, and 
walked through streets where I had never been 
before, as if it were quite right and natural that 
he should show me the way. I dared not object, for 
fear he should laugh at me; and at last we got there. 
We did not go in directly, and I found the reason 
was, that it was not time for half-price. | was 
angry again, secretly, that Dicky Batts should so 
ostentatiously talk of doing the thing “not in a 
shabby way,” and then keep me at the door. If 
it be the custum to pay for somebody else, (which 
strikesmeasa very strange one, ) why dves he not do it 
right? When we got in, there was loud music play- 
ing, plenty of talking, and nothing going on on the 
stage. Dicky Batts kept talking to me, but [I could 
not hear a word he said: by his gestures 1 judged 
he was pointing out what he considered remarkable 
in the theatre ; but as I did not want to see it, | took 
no notice. I don't know why the music gave me 
no pleasure like that at St. Paul's, but it seemed 
to me nothing but noise. At last the curtain rose: 
a young woman, very prettily dressed, was sitting 
leaning on a table at the back of the stage. I 
thought the play was going to begin, and that she 


was one of the players ; but she came close to the 


edge of the stage, and looking straight out before 
her, began to speak, as if to some people a long 
way off, in such a loud shrill voice, and with such 
a mincing London accent, that I could not tell a 
word she said. I turned round to see who she was 
talking to; there were four galleries, with people 
in all round ; but the greater part of them had got 


best?” I said I did not know. He began to talk | as far off the stage as ever they could, and I really 
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don’t think they could hear a word she said. Dicky 
Batts was talking to two or three people, one on 
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my side and two more on his ; I asked him why | 


the play did not begin, and what business that 
woman had on the stage. Instead of answering 
me he began to stare past me at the man on my 
right hand. This man said, “ What does she say?” 
Dicky Batts told him ex xactly, and then turned 
round and told the two men on his left, and they 
all four burst out a-laughing. Some one from one 
of the galleries behind called out silence ; they 
gave over laughing, and I asked over again why 
the play did not begin. He jogged the man next 
him and said, * She's asking again ;” then they all 
laughed again, and silence” was called out from 
behind. I got up and edged past the man by me, 
he said, ** Holloa! where now?” IL never spoke. 
Dicky Batts got up and asked me where I was 
going; I said, * Hlome.”—** But I can’t go now: 
[ came to sce... really what’s the matter’... do 
sit down... Lcan’t afford to lose my money and 
the play too.”—* You can stay if you like; Ul 
pay you as soon as [ have money enough.’”— Nay, 
don’t be sulky ; whatever is the matter /” I had got 
nearly to the end of the bench, but I heard him say, 
** Damned provoking, isn’t it?” One of them said, 
“Let her go.” Still he followed me, and spent the 
creater part of the way home in trying to persuade 
ine not to pay the half-crown. At last we quar- 
relled, and he got so angry as to say, “ Very well ; 
pay me directly then.” I said I had but eighteen- 
pence, and I gave him it, and promised him the 
other shilling in a week, (I intended to earn it at 
nights.) He snatched it out of my hand, and said 
something about “getting what he could,” as he 
went away. Mrs. Greaves asked me what made 
me so late, and I told her all about it. She re- 
minded me that we had gone in at half-price, and 
he had already got more than he ought. She said 
a deal more, which I did not understand and can’t 
remember, as I was crying all the time. I am ecry- 
ing vet; not about Dicky Batts, but because I am 
s) utte rly disappointed in all that I expected from 
voing to the theatre. I gathered from Mrs. Greaves 
what were the terms on which I might go as often 
as I chose. I dare not go, nor speak, nor think 
of going any more until Lam rich. I don’t know 
why this should make me cry so; but I feel as if 
two planks had parted, and showed a horrid sea 
beneath! and I thought I was on solid ground! 
I wish [had a fire. I feel so miserable I don’t know 
what todo! This is the end of my going to the 
theatre, from which I hoped somuch ! 
else must I look to now? 

Nov. 9.—AIl the world has a holiday but such 
asme; I don’t know what about, and don’t like to 
ask. If LT did [ should ery, because IT should begin 
for one, 

Noy. 10.—TI have stayed at home all to-day. I 
have been thinking of my father and home ; the 
reason of my coming to London; the prospects | 
pleased myself with when I came, and the notion 
1 had that some sort of prosperity was coming! 
But what is worst of all, I find that I myself am 
hardly the same being. I am weak to such a 
degree as to he always tired; but for this T should 
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care little, if it were not joined to habits of ming 


which astonish me. I never listen to what anybod y 
says: if Lam forced to listen, I think their manner 
of talking so silly that Talways get into a passion, 
If I am forced tu say anything for myself, I cry! 
If I have to do any thing, I am either in a passion 
or I am frightened. I inow all this is produced 
by my occupation! [ know, I am sure, that the 
mind ought to have as many different occupatioiis 
as there are faculties to exercise. If the strongest 
man were to use nothing but one limb he would 


be tired; and if he were forbidden to use more, 


he would die! But when [ am not thinking of 
mv work, I think of nothing. Sewing stitch after 
stitch is not work for the mind; yet whenever jt 
goes away, it is called hack to attend to the ever- 
lasting repetition of the same. What can I do: 
I can no more keep my mind to one subject than 
my body in one position. I have tried this last; 
and after sitting motionless a little while, I started 
off the chair involuntarily ; if I had sat longer | 
should have gone mad! And the vagaries of my 


/mind because its healthy exertion is impossible! | 


believe [am not an idiot, only because I don't he- 
lieve the things I fancy to be real! But may I 
not dosoin time? Ihave already begun to take no 
notice of real things! TI already laugh and cry at 
my own things! What makes idiots! They seem 


to believe and see what they only imagine. Long 


And what | 


imprisonment makes people idiots—that is for want 


of mental employment—then I am getting to be 
an idiot! How shall 1 know when | am’?—I dare 
not look at my father’s chair for fear I should see 
him sitting in it: then T should know !— 

Nov. 11.—I never went to bed last night. I 


dare not get up from the table for fear I should see 


something which would prove me to be an idiot. 
[ kept the candle burning till it was done, and then 
covered my face with my hands and stopped my 
ears. At last I heard some one stirring below ; so 
[ looked up, and it was day-light. I will always 
co to bed, and try to fall asleep directly ; when I 
thought of last night I was afraid to come home. 

But the mental idleness!—must L go on so! 
That I must work [ know—God has said so; but 
is this what he meant? And the faculties | make 
no use of !—that have no life in me! I know what 
comes of a limb that is not used; after it has 
got pined and distorted—like my mind! Ain | 
then to see one faculty after another become de- 
formed’ must I watch my own limbs rot, and drop 
off /—Oh God, no! 

Noy. 12.—Dicky Batts again. Mrs. Greaves told 
me he would! I would not speak to him. 

Noy. 13.—All the good I have got by my thint- 


ing last Sunday is, that now [ dare not amuse my- 


self as I used todo, by imagining things that I like 
when there is really nothing but what is very dis- 
agreeable. I am alw: ys afraid of seeing my father, 
and [I keep thinking that if he were to come, his 
face would be made of steel, gray and hard, except 
his eves, which would ballon me about. I wish | 
had something to do. I understand now all the 
conversation of my fellow slaves, (I can't help 


writing it.) I know how they get to the theatre, 
/and many other places. 


I said to-day that Iw ould 
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never let any one pay anything for me, because he | ain tired or out of breath, and every one has then. 
would think me under obligation to him. One of , My head aches sometimes, indeed almost always— 


them said, * Well, but you know you promise no- 
thing.” I said, “ But you are not free.” Miss Hayes 
calied out, “ Well, I always think this, and I always 
take care to practise it tou: if any man offers me 
anything, I always take it, whatever it is ; and if 


he offered it with a bad intention, it serves him | my mother’s illness made me both bold and 


right to let him spend his money and then find 
himself disappointed.” I asked, “ But do you always 
disappoint him?” TI did not exactly mean what 
I said; I meant, Dothey always get disappointed ¢ 
Miss Hayes threw down her work and began 
screaming, * You little, nasty, ill-tempered, insinu- 
ating wretch! do you think Pll give an account to 
you? you impertinent, interfering little minx!” 
Every one began to say that she was quite right, and 
that there was no harm whatever in taking a little 


j 


pleasure when they had the opportunity : if they | 


did not, how could they live I had nothing to 
answer to this question, and I began to think 
whether I were not wrong, and they right. This 
is what I get by talking to them! I might well 
shrink ! 

Nov. 14.—A pale blue satin dress is in my eves 
and fills my head. When there are wedding-dresses 


} 


‘ 


to be made, every one talks of them and nothing | 
else ; and they are so forced on my attention, that | 


I am sick to death. 
Nov. 15.—I used to look forward to Sunday when 


I got to Friday ; but now I dare not, since the last | 


] spent. 

Noy. 17.—I wrote none on Saturday night, be- 
cause I thought I should have all to-day to write 
ing And now I feel so wearied that I had much 
rather go to bed than write, though it is only eight 
o'clock, and I have done nothing all day. This 


afternoon I lay down and fell asleep on the bed. 1. 


wonder why! 


I am never tired enough to fall | 


asleep for more than an hour after I go to bed at | 


night, and then I keep waking constantly. Mrs. 
Giveaves came up and found me on the bed, and 
began directly to say she was sure I was ill ; that 
[ had never looked well since | zot so wet and 
tired at Hampstead. L[ wish [ had such a chance 
of getting wet again! But there is no going into 
the country now ; there is not a leaf on the trees! 


but who ever died of a headache ? 
Nov. 19.—If the object of our creation is our own 


_ happiness, there must be some good even in our 


pain. I can easily see how hard work strengthens 
us, and how affliction improves us. I know how 


thoughtful ; and I learnt to walk alone by having 
to support her. But what good arises from my 
present misery? what faculty is strengthened by it? 
what state does it fit me for? It has made me 
weak, fearful, passionate, and almost an idiot ; but 
with my best exertion [ can perceive no benefit. 
I have said all this before ; the thing is beyond my 
apprehension, and out of my control. ; 

Noy. 20.—Nothing. - 

Noy. 21.—Last night I went to bed as soon as I 
got home; I cried, both because I was so tired and 
wanted to save coals to burn all day on Sunday. 
[ have nowhere to go to, and [I am always so cold 
and weary, it seems as if the only thing I should 
like would be to sit close to the fire and have no 
sewing to do, and no one to speak to me. If I’m 
not ill, how is it that the only thing I like is sitting, 
or, better still, lying down in perfect idleness ? 

Noy, 22.—It is Saturday night again. I would 
not have opened my journal to-night, but to put 
down that there zs a pleasure in my present course 
of life: it is Saturday night. 

Noy. 23.—I have not done as I wanted to do. | 
wonder if there is any place in the world where one 
could live without peuple who would talk to them! 
When any one begins to talk to me, I always feel 
inclined to tell them to let me alone. Then I think 
they are intending to be kind to me; and then I 
wonder why | should be obliged to take their kind- 
ness, When they will give me it whether I want it 
or not. Still lam afraid of offending them, and 
at last I get so annoyed I am ready to cry. This 
was the way Mrs. Greaves vexed me to-day. She 


“came up to me just after dinner, and said she was 


I shall probably never see the wide heath again: | 


I said farewell ; but 1 have not forgotten it. If! 
live here fifty years I will always ask every one 
who has come from Hampstead, if the furze and 
the large trees are thriving. 
live here? I cannot see how I can get away. O, Tam 
poor! Here for fifty years !—I hope I may die. 


see across the street for mist until noon. 


But shall I have to ' 


Yet what shall I do if Tam ill? what will become | 


of me then? And for my father to have to fetch 
iie home to die—and to see trees, and flowers, and 
hay-fields, far, far more beautiful than Hampstead, 
and then to die! 


sure I must be moped to death, being by myself, 
and I had much better come and sit with them and 
the children. Then when I refused, she began 
tormenting me to go cut—saying I should be * so 
much better for a short walk.” It was in vain | 
said it was very cold, that [I had not been able to 
She kept 
insisting that “it would do me good... it would 
make me enjoy the fire more.” As if I did not 
already enjoy it with all the little faculty for hap- 
piness that I have left. At last she brought me 
my bonnet and pelerine, and lent me a good warm 
shawl, and then hurried me down stairs, and told 
me to walk quick and I should soon be warm. I 
turned down the street, because up is the way I 


gotomy work. When I got to the bottom I turned 


Noy. 18.—I have begun to be afraid of being ill. 
How shall I know when I am ill? As to sleep | 
and appetite I need not expect to have much, be-- 


cause I take so little exercise. 


from the same reason? I will not let my fright 


lam weaker than | 


I used to be; much weaker ; but may not that be | causeway, or slipping between two paving stones. 


to the left, for | hada notion the country was 
nearest on that side. I walked very slow, for the 
large shawl made ine out of breath; and I soon got 
so cold that I dared hardly put my feet to the ground 
for fear of striking them against the edge of the 


I did so once or twice, and it made me quite sick. 


extend to this too. I bave no pain except when I! I saw nothing on the road for the fog, except once 
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when I looked down a street and saw the great 
blood-red sun, so large and low, that it looked as if 
it was going to come between the houses. Then I 
thought of Hampstead! I looked round, and there 
were some red brick houses, without shop windows 
on the ground floor. They looked so different to 
those in our street that I thought I must have got 
a long way from home, and I might be losing my- 
self ; so I turned back, thinking that it would be 
nearly dark when I got home. When I got up 
stairs, I found I had been out half an hour. So 
slow the time goes! I sat over the fire till I was 
quite warm, and then took Mrs. Greaves shawl, 
and one of my own for my feet, wrapped myself up 
warm, and lay down on the bed. I shut my eyes 
and began to think of and the hay-field, and 
the yellow furze bloom; but I fell asleep almost 
directly, though I wished to keep awake. I wish 
I could sleep so at night. 
over. I have sat by the fire till it is near/y out, 
and there is a whole cold, dreary week before 
another holiday. 

Nov. 24.—I am forced to have a fire to-night to 
dry my clothes for morning. I have got wet through 
coming home in the rain. 
so tired. 








And now the Sunday is | 


| 


_so wicked, are only mad, as I was. 


But I can’t write; Iam) 


Nov. 25.—I will only write every other day. 


When I think of something to siy, I get melan- 
choly, for it’s always the same thing : 
of breath, cold, tired. Here is my life: I will ask 
it—Why did God make me? If I was made for 
the life I now lead, why have I more faculties than 
are needful for it / I have been 
about the room a little, and now I almost feel in- 
clined to scratch out the last lines. They frighten 
me. They shall stand, however ; for they are true ; 
and the matter rather concerns me. 

Nov. 27.—I have seen Dicky Batts again. He 
followed me nearly all the way home, though I 
never spoke to him. 
could like to lead such a dull life. (I wondered 
how he could think I did!) It would be much 
pleasanter, he thought, to go into a large light room 
full of merry people, and have a nice dance, and a 
nice hot supper after it. ‘ Now, if you'll go with 
me, I'll take you to one.” Then he took hold of 
my arm as he did when he took me to the theatre ; 
but I snatched it back, and walked on without ever 
speaking. When I turned into our street, he left 
me, and I came home, thinking I had escaped some- 
thing. I begin to wonder now what it was. What 
danger do I run in a “ lighted room, with a merry 
dance, and a hot supper after?” Is there—can there 
be, any greater misfortune attending a life spent in 
that way than there is in creeping miserably to 





sewing, out | 


idiotcy, asI do now? According to most moralists, 
the object of life is happiness; and did they propose 
any other object, how would they persuade people 
to follow it? It is lawful then for me to follow 
what will give me pleasure, if it injures no one elge 
and this will not. If it injures any one, it will be 
myself. Can I be worse than Iam now? Can] 
be worse than half alive, dead to enjoyment, sen. 
sitive to misery, without motive, without hope 
terrified by phantoms, never resting, but dragging 
painfully a miserable mutilated existence, hoping 
that my grave is near? J will change. Who ean 
understand like myself what I lose and what I gain’? 
Mrs. Greaves would laugh at my “ foolish fancies,” 
my father would tell me to mind my work and J 
should not be unhappy. J have minded it ; Oh! J 
have minded it ! 

Nov. 29.—I am here again and have been looking 
at the last lines of my journal. What can I have 
been thinking of? Is this the way people go mad? 
I will write to my father and tell him to take me 
home. It may be, that other women, whom I think 
I am sure they 
must have been mad to begin their course of life, 
Well, then, I too may begin the same! I am an 
idiot ; I will write to my father and tell him go, 
And this is the end of my attempt to maintain 
myself! I would not be dependent. I wanted to 
help my father to send Dennis to school! What 


_was there wrong in these wishes that they could 


walking | 


not be granted ?—There is no such difficulty in 
fulfilling my last intentions. But I give it up! 
I have not been here three months, and I can stay no 


| longer. 


He said he wondered how I | 


Noy. 30.—I attempted to tell Mrs. Simpson to- 
day that [ was not coming any more; but I was so 
frightened, that though I tried three different times, 
I could never speak. At last I decided to write to 
my father to-morrow, and then he would come for 
me and tell her, 

Dec. 1.—My last Sunday ; for I have written to 
my father. I could find no reason to give ; so I 


just said I wished he would fetch me home. I wish 
' Thad told him I was not ill. But I am so flurried 
I can do nothing: I can hardly breathe. I am 


going to lie down. I have pulled the mattress off 
the bedstead, and laid it on the floor beneath the 
window; there Icansee thesky. There isa strong 


wind to-day, and large grey clouds keep sailing 


over. How wild our home will look now! how 
the wind will whistle through the doors, and sweep 
the leaves over the path past the parlour window! 
I shall never see sunmer again nor glorious Hamp- 
stead! Farewell, FareweE t, 


THE VISION OF KING MALCOLM, 


A ROMAUNT, 


The days gone by were mighty days, 
With their spells of grammarye: 

A mystic grandeur o’er them plays, 
A witchland drapery. 

No more shall Faust’s appalling might 
The strong Harz-demon bend, 

To steep the light in darkest night, 
The cavern’d earth to rend. 





The genii of the field and flood 
No more shall wanderers sweep 
Long leagues away, ere break of day, 
Across the unmeasur’d deep. 
In these degenerate days the sun 
Is but a glowing sphere; 
And in the blast, now sweeping past, 
No wizard forms appear. 
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It was not so when Malcolm stood 
On Arthur’s shaggy steep, 

And gazed around on forest ground, 
Blue sky, and rolling deep. 

King Malcolm stood on Arthur’s brow, 
And gallant knights anear, 

All sheenly barbed, and gaily garbed, 
With plume and flashing spear. 

The shores of Fife before him lay 
A houseless, treeless waste— 

He turned, and lo! the ruddy glow 
The distant Ochils graced. 

And here and there a lonely tower, 
A patch of fenceless grain, 

High mountains wild, in grandeur piled, 
A forest-belted plain. 

“ A goodly scene,” exclaimed the king, 
* A goodly scene,” the court ; 

“For many a year old Scotland’s cheer 
Shall be the sylvan sport. 

Yon friar cons his book, and tells 
Of city-covered lands ; 

But ours be flood, and wild, and wood, 
And our good gleaming brands.— 

Ha! good St. Anthony is here— 
Why comes the frere to day, 

So like a rook, with bell and book: 
Art turned a courtier—pray !” 

The hoary hermit bowed before 
The jest of royalty, 

Which loudly rung, from tongue to tongue, 
And made them mickle glee. 

He grasped the monarch’s bridal rein— 
The courtiers looked amazed, 

And e’en the prince inclined to wince 
As on the friar he gazed. 

His skull-cap doffed, his white hair strown 
Upon the floating wind, 

His haggard look the gazer shook 
And thralled the monarch’s mind. 

“J had a vision, mighty Sire, 
A vision wild and drear, 

Which e’en to tell, my chapel bell 
Would cause to toll for fear. 

It spoke of change, it spoke of guilt, 
Of dark and wondrous spell ; 

And thou may’st see the grammarye 
Within my donjon cell.” 

“ Thy wits, old saint, | sadly fear, 
These books of thine bemuse ; 

But have thy will—the hours to kill, 
Small matter what we choose. 

To-morrow, knights, Dunedin’s steep 
Must see ye gaily dight, 

At break of morn, with hound and horn, 
To course its heathery height.” 

The court dismissed, a chosen band 
At careful distance follow 

The prince and friar, to where a spire 
Gleamed from a neighbouring hollow. 

A lonely turret tower’d aloft 
Beside a lonely well, 

Whose virtue, Fame, in curing lame 
And blind, doth soothly tell. 

By spiral stair to donjon tower 
The friar led the way, 

Into an old dim vaulted hold, 
Where night was blent with day. 

The king looked round the shadowy vault — 
A dauntless knight was he, 

Yet sudden thrill o’er heart and will 
Half bent his stalwart knee. 

For near the loop-hole grimly sat 
A Shape of aspect old, 

And stony eye fixed chillingly 
Upon the warrior bold. 

One glance it darted at the king, 
Another at the friar, 

Then shook its head with meanings dread, 

And plucked it’s beard with ire. 
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And “ Feast be thine ! ” it eried in wrath, 
“Thou lover of good messes, 

As mine to day—from March to May-- 
On nought but water-cresses. 

Thou promisedst a well-fed buck 
To teast a hungry devil, 

And nought thou bringest but a king ! 
By Bel, ‘tis scarcely civil ! 

I’ve given thee gold, and maids, and wine, 
And cloaked thy saintly name ; 

And forged thee lies of monstrous size 
About thy spotless fame. 

And now—dost thou believe myself 
A very shaveling gray, 

That promises or water-cress 
Will serve the devil to pay ‘> 

The triar plucked his chin, and looked 
Strange meanings at the imp, 

And swore, with eye aslant and high, 
Hlim near again to ecrimp. 

Then, by the wildered prince unseen, 
A stealthy glance he lent 

To cupboard shelf—and winked the elf, 
Whose wrinkled brow unbent. 

The friar stooped and whispered low, 
The grisly feature smiled, 

His chin he strook and tamed his look 
Unto submission mild. 


A thin white mist crept slowly up 
And round and round the wall ; 

Now volumes rolled that filled the hold, 
And darkness covered all. 

It cleared away—the monarch stared, 
As soothly well he might ; 

l‘or wizard power had changed the tower 
Into a globe of light. 

“Grammercy ! saint—what meaneth this? 
Is that Dunedin’s steep ? 

Where is the place of royal chase, 
The tower and valley deep ?” 

* Gone with the monarch and the priest: 
Thou seest, illustrious sire, 

Through thousand years a sight of tears, 
A land without a friar.” 

“ The scene is fair,” the king replied, 
“ With palace, field, and tree ; 

And by my troth I’m nothing loath 
That such a thing should be.” 

“|la! say’st thou so !—full soon, I ween, 
Another tale thou ‘It tell ; 

And fast and pray a year and day, 
For wishing us so well.” 

The monarch felt he knew not how, 
Himself he knew not where; 

But princely domes, like royal homes, 
Gleamed through the fragrant air. 

A garden rich with myriad bloom 
With perfume loads the breeze, 

And flowers that breathe rich odours, wreath 
The golden tinted trees. 

The royal sense was steeped in balm, 
And wonder filled his eye ; 

Amid the bowers of glowing flowers 
He walked luxuriously. 

But, hark ! a loud and angry tone, 
A whistle sharp and clear, 

And “ Scoundrel, pray—-how came to-day 
Your bearded worship here ¢” 

A little mannikin accosts 
The king with mickle might; 

The monarch felt his deerskin belt, 
To guench his soul in night. 

But steel and scabbard found he none, 
Then flamed his forehead high, 

“ Avaunt thee, slave !—thou, dastard knave, 
By Scotland’s law shalt die.” 

“ By Scotland’s law ! and this to me, 
A councillor of the town t 
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Still bends thy brow ? dost know me now! 
Beg pardon, varlet—down !” 

A fist the monarch raised to smite, 
The councillor fled amain; 

The king pursued through bower and wood, 
With burning heart and brain. 

Though well his paunch good capon lined, 
The councillor vaulted fleet, 

With haste intense, o’er garden fence, 


THE VISION OF KING MALCOLM. 





And gained the stony street. | 
“ Police, police !” he cried in haste, 
“ Arrest the madman, ho!” 
But all too late to ward his fate 
Or shun the wrathful blow. 
It scarce was dealt, when pinioned fast 
The monarch felt his wrist, 
By stalwart band with clubs in hand, 
Assailed before he wist. 
“High treason ! treason !” shouted he; 
But nought but laugh and jeer, | 
From gathering crowd with insult loud, | 
Burst on his royal ear. 
They bore him swift with hoot and yell 
Unto a mansion grim, 
And left him bound, like loathly pound, 
In dungeon barred and dim. 


In silent sadness Malcolm mused,~— 
But musings nought avail ; 
Hix strenuous thought could ponder nought 
But cause of royal wail. 
Wild medley tossed and whirled his brain: 
Revenge, disdain, and wonder, 
With maddening haste each other chased, 
And rent his wits asunder. 
He cursed the friar, imp, and spell, 
And fate, that e’er should be 
On Scottish land so foul a brand 
As prisoned majesty. 
}Hle mused and banned till moonlight pale 
His prison vault illumed, 
Till watchman’s yell and city bell 
Their midnight music boomed. 
With bloodshot eye he scanned the stars, 
The grate, the wall, the floor- 
IIa! what strange shape, like mowing ape, 
Is peering through the door ! 
The monarch kuew the loathly imp 
Of cold and sneering eye; 
How suit a king the tunes they sing, 
In the nineteenth century ? 
Cold cheer, and palace colder still, 
lave Scotland’s laws I ween, 
lor monarchs drest in hodden vest, 
Whose beard unkempt hath been. 
“ ])id’st mark, most mighty sovereign, there, 
Amidst the rabble rout 
That bore thee here with scoff and jeer, 
A little ragged lout, 
Who wheeled, and danced, and jumped Jim Crow, 
And shouted loud and long? 
That boy alone might claim thy throne, 
Of all yon burgher throng. 
The only drop of Malcolm’s blood 
This age of gold retains, 
Flows not in wight with purple dight, 
But in that urchin’s veins. 
And of thy meanest serfs the seed 
Those princely mansions claim: 
Their coffers hold more yellow gold 
Than thon hast words to name.” 


Uprose the king with angry bound, 
Red wrath inflamed his brow— 

“ By fire and flood, no royal blood 
In beggar’s veins shall flow. 

But tell me, fiend, the traitor knave 
Whose rebel sons aspire 

To royal trains, and broad domains, 
And proudly rich attire. 

For bleached shall be their felon bones 
By sun, and wind, and rain ; 

In one short week the raven’s beak 
Shall prove thy augury vain.” 

“Ah ! little boots it, mighty prince,” 
The elvish imp replied ; 

“From strand to strand, o’er Scottish !ana, 
Thy kingship bold may ride; 

But ne’er thou’lt find such Danish names, 
In noble, serf, or wittol, 

As Forrest, Dun, or Robertson, 
Or Tait, or Black, or Spittal. 

But smooth thy beard, time wanes, and thon 
Hast marvels more to see ; 

And, thank thy stars, no gates have bars 
lor cunning Asmodee.” 

The king walks out beneath the moon, 
Amid the city vast ; 

The withered imp, despite his limp, 
Trips merrily and fast. 

But what they saw—for sights were rife, 
Even in the midnight hour, 

Nor wall nor roof was devil-proof— 
To tell transcends my power. 

But stirring work that nightly tour 
Made in the royal brain, 

Which, years thereafter, teemed with laughter, 
By courtiers deemed insane, 

At wights he saw, with quill in hand, 
In attic story pent, 

Some scribbling cause for mending laws, 
And mauling government; 

Some cursing Tories for the “ Star,” 
Some, Whigs for the “ Adrertiser ;” 

One calling t’other “ fool; another 
Avouching none was wiser. 

Asmodeus said—each house would show 
The * March of Intellect,” 

And curiously the monarch’s eve 
Did every house inspect. 

But nought he universal found, 
Perennial or diurnal, 

Save, in each house, ubiquitous, 
A sheet called “ Chambers’ Journal.”. 

And oft, in after years, he’d vawn, 
While recollection testing, 

Of what it meant—the argument 
About the Veto question. 

}’or three long hours the imp to him 
Had, on St. George’s steeple, 

Tried to explain, but all in vain, 
The “ Rights of Church and People.” 

Till, when Asmodeus clenched the case 
With argument profound, 

Out flashed the sun, from vapour dun, 
And quenched the stars around. 

And all at once, in hunting garb, 
He found himself alone 

On Edin’s heath, with spear in sheath, 
Beside the hunting-stone. 

One bugle blast around him drew 
Ofknights a gallant ring: 

No pronder band had Scottish land — 


He felt himself a King. G. P. 
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LAYS OF LOYALTY. 


BY EMINENT HANDs, 


For two mortal hours have we been heaping ode 
upon ode, sonnet upon sonnet, epics by the dozen, 
and ballads by the hundred upon the fire,—all 
dedicated to one unvarying theme—the late Royal 
Visit to the Land of Cakes. Not a cockney but 
has belaboured his donkey up Parnassus upon the 
occasion,—not a Celtic sennachie, but has ex- 
changed the inspiration of the small still for that 
of the “true, the blushful Hippocrene” of poetry. 
The whole race of scribblers has brandished goose- 
quill in the cause. In short, in the language of a 
couplet, which must be yuite new to our readers, 
those . 

Have written now, who never wrote before ; 

And those who always wrote, then wrote the more. 
We read the contributions that flowed in upon 
us, till we could read no more; and here we are at 
this moment, with a face as fiery as our own 
cook’s, seated before the cinerary remains of as 
much doggrel as would have supplied all the An- 
nuals till the end of time. The smell of burnt 





paper has alarmed the house. The shrill, but most | 


musical voice of our amiable wife sounds fearfully 
over the staircase, screaming that there is a con- 


flagration somewhere, worse than the great fire at | 


Liverpool. Prudence enjoins that we should pause 
till the fears of our gentle partner are appeased ; 
wid, as a little Pelion of these Lays of Loyalty 
still survives, we shall beguile the interval by 
looking into a few of them. 

What is this ? 





As we do live by bread, and not 


hy sour kraut, a contribution from that dear old | 


twaddler, Ludwig Uhland! Little did we imagine, 
when we saw the old gentleman squatting across 
a lamp-post in Waterloo Place the day the Queen 
passed, that his lofty contemplation was to pro- 
duce such golden fruit as it has done in * Derr 


Morceszua,” or “ The Morning Procession.” Were | 


itis in the original. Aytoun shall translate it for 
ihe next Blackwood :— 


Sass Ich da in dem Hotelle, 
Frey am Sinn, am Herzen frey, 

Suppte Klatzsch vom kauldsten Parritsch, 
Saurstes Butter-Milch vorbei. 


Sang der Kettel an dem Feuer, 
An dem Tafel Kaffee stand, 

Waren Butter da und Eier, 
Pfenning-Rollen, Baps genannt« 


Rolle-Sleis hatt’ Ich gebiittert, 
Kupf von Kaffee ausgepért, 

Kier hatt’ Ich auch erschiittert, 
Als die Freud’ war mir zerstort. 


Iforch ! Vom fernen Kastel-Hiigel, 
Donnern die Kanonen laut ! 

Ach Gott ! Haben sie die Kiigel, 
Graut mir’s nun am ganzen Haut. 


Nein ! Sie haben keine Kiigel, 
Frichtet sollen sie nicht sein. 
Horch! Wie von dem Kalton Hiigel 
Die erfreute Volken schrei’n ! 
Kommt die Kéniginn ! Und plétzlich, 
Butter-Brod stoss’ Ich herab, 
Umkehr’ die Kaffee so ergétzlich, 


Sturz’ hinaus am meinem Stab. 
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Am benachbarten Lamp-pfoste, 
Hob geschwind Ich mein Gesicht ; 
Wo das Volken-meer sich stosste, 
Sass Ich da ein glinzend Licht. 


Um mich schwebt, stolz im Gebelrde, 
Tartanisch all’ die Keltsche Bund,’ 
Ach der Himmel, ach die Erde, 
Ach der Halle tiefste Schlund ! 


Mit Klaymoren in den Handen, 
Furchtbar waren sie zu sehen, 

Kilten an den Hinter-Enden, 
Wo die kalte Winde wehen. 


~~ 
Lawt und lawter auf der Strasse 
Schallt des freuliches Geschrei, 
Dumpf erbrausend durch die Gasse, 
Kommt der prachtvoll Zug herbei. 


Seh Ich da zwei Politz-miinner, 
M‘Levy vor Scharfsinn geriihmt, 
Mulholland auch, der Dieb-Erkenner, 

Durch das Volks-getiimmel brummt. 


Folgen sie viel stolze Ritter, 
Gilinzt ein Engelbild darin— 
Ach! Mein Herz fiihlt ein Getwiitter, 
Himmel! °S ist die Kéniginn ! 
Und Fiirst Albrecht ihr zur Seite, 
Ihr Gemahl so himme]l-siiss, 
Der um Liebe kam von Weite, 
Seine saure Kraiite liess. 
Damenschrei von den Balkonen 
Griisst das Konigliches Paar : 
Schottland’s griine Cupidonen . 
Schiitzen sie auf immerdar. 
Sieh ! Wo kommt, am Kutsche reitend, 
Durch das schreiendes Gewiihl, 
Kammerfrauen sehr gefrightened, 
Kammerdiener Liverpool ! 


Karakollend auf dem Pferde 

Kommt der Herzog, “ bauld Buccloo,” 
Solches nimmer auf der Erde 

Soll Ich sehen, sollst noch Du! 


Ach! Das Wunder ist ge-endet, 
Ach! Der Zug ist angestosst, 
Meine Auge ist’s geblendet, 
Wo, ach wo, ist Mein Prevost ? 


Noch, wie All’s geschah nicht wisseid, 
Sitzt er in dem Kammer hoch, 

Fragt, sein lieben Tomson griissend, 
Kommt sie, kommt Victoria noch ! 

Ja! Gekommen ist die Dame, 
Und gegangen auch dahin, 

Schlag dein Dummkopf nun mit Grame, 
Fern ist, ach, die Kéniginn. 

Zum Dalkeith’s hohen Palaste 
Klittern seine Pferde nun, 

In den Herz von einem Paste 
Soll sie schnell ein Weg aufthun. 


Deukend so, von dem Lamp-pfoste 
Droppt’ Ich, heimwirts rann mit Hast, 
Und mit Sleiser drei von Toaste 
Endete mein Brochenfast. 

A very pretty little poem. The poet at his 
breakfast—coid porridge and sour milk, followed 
by eggs, coffee, and buttered rolls—the cup drop- 
ping from his hands in alarm lest the castle guns 


| should have balls in them—the reassurance of 


safety from the cheers of the people—his serene 





* The Celtic Society, we presume.—Ed. T. M. 
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contemplation from the lamp-post, while the crowd 





Nil dulcius bene quam munita tenere ! 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare— 
his affright at the breechless limbs of the Celtic 
Society—the procession headed by M‘Levy and 
Mulholland, “ these active policemen,”—Scot- | 
land’s griine Cupidonen, the Royal Archers—the 
missing Provost's dialogue with his “lieben Tom- 
son,” and the bard’s return to wind up his break- | 
fast by the demolition of three slices of toast— 
form a combination of the lyrical, the descriptive, 
and the dramatic, peculiarly German ; and long 
may it remain so! 

Side by side with the foregoing lies a poem by a 
great French writer, in a different vein ; but not 
less evincing the hand of a master. Throw back 
your head, most benevolent of readers, rivet your 
eyes on the fly at the corner of the ceiling, clench 
your teeth, and sing vehemently through them, in 
strong French gutturals. 


LA BARRIERE DE BOIS. 


LY VICTOR HUGO. 





































Courons, mes amis ! mais mettez vos chapeaux, 
Tournons vers Granton nos diligents regards— 
J’entends les canons tirer du Chateau, 
J’entends les cris feroces des montagnards ! 
Deja elle vient; dans leur verte uniforme 
Les archers entourent sa carosse, 
Et les vivats du peuple s’élevent comme une storme, 
Car la*Reine veut visiter Ecosse ! 





Fier de récever la fille de tant rois, 
Vient avec ses clefs, le Prevot, Sir Forct ! 
Mais, mon Dieu! On a passé la barritre de bois, 


_ ward reminiscence certainly—knowing how ready 


below are crushing each other’s ribs— his countrymen are to visit that portal, if the lines 
may be believed, which declare 
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All sorts of courtesy a Frenchman knows, 
And bid him go to , to he goes! 





Truly national and charming as is the above, 


| more to our taste is the following exquisite morc eay 
by the great French lyrist, Beranger. Who shal] 


say that the Royal Visit was fruitless, when it im. 


_ pelled the fingers of the veteran bard to sweep from 


his long slumbering strings a strain so piquant as 


MONSIEUR COMME-IL-FAUT, 
BY BERANGER. 


Commiston, mon bon Prevot, 
Ouvrez vite la porte des bois ! 
Ce n’est pas vraiment comme il faut 
Faire attender tant de rois. 
Qui va la? 
C’est comme ¢a! 
Ca ira!! 
Ah bah!!! 
C’est la Reine Victoria!!!! ( Bis.) 
Dans son lit le bon Prevoét 
Entend tirer les canons,— 
Vraiment ce n’est pas comme-il-faut, 
Mais ¢’est vraiment CommisTon ! 
Qui va la? 
C’est comme ca! 
Ca ira!! 
Ah bah!!! 
C’est la Reine Victoria !!!! ( Bis.) 


So much for foreign bards—now for our own, 
The traces of a profound study of Uhland are, in- 
deed, perceptible in the following poem, but it has 
graces of its own, worthy of its fair authoress, who 
is dear to the British public as having engaged 





Et la cortege royale jamais ne s’arrete. 
Ou, dans le nom de quatre vingt diables, 

Sont tous les baillis, sont tous les diacres ? 
Je ne yois plusqu’un seul connetable, 

Qui est mort-ivre dans une fiacre. 






















N’importe ! Oh, laissons rester ces gens stupides, 
Appuyeés peutétre dans les bras de Morphée, 
Et hatons frapper avee des doigts avides 
La lyre et le violin d’Orphee! 
Comme deux étoiles dans le firmament serene, 
Avancent la Reine, et son noble Epoux, 
Apres leur carrosse est cela de Lord Abirdene, 
Sir Peel, Ministre, et le Due de Bucklow. 


La glance des yeux royales partout penétre, 

La foule entrancée fait une grand bruit, 
Et la spectacle se présente a chaque fenétre 

Des hommes curieux dans leur bonnets de nuit. 
Eneore des canons! encore des grands cris! 

Vive toujours la Reine! disent Edimbourg et Leith, 
Et sur-le-champ sa Majesté, et son mari, 

Veutent prendre leur dejeuner & Dalkeith. 


On a passé! Moi, je reste triste et severe, 
Lisant dans mon cceur un lecon bien sage, 

Et je regarde quelquefois la futile barriere, 
Comme Marius les ruines de Carthage. 

Et je disais * Helas! tout cela est bien fort, 
Mais vraiment je ne puis plus sourire,— 

Car le grand Napoleon ’Empereur est mort, 
Et je sens aussi moi-méme, qu’il faut mourir.” 








tality of Hugo in common with bards in general— 
Carminibus confide bonis, jacet eece Tibullus— 







they remind him of the Barriere d’Enfer, an awk- 








What the deuce Napoleon’s demise, or the mor- 


what these have to do with the Town Council’s | 
barriers, a Frenchman only can divine. Perhaps | 


and blighted the young affections of Mr. Richard 


| Swiveller. 


| NORTHWARD BOUND. 


BY MISS SOPHIA WACKLES., 


Lo! our gracious Queen is going 
Unto Seotland’s ancient strand, 

Young Favonius gently blowing, 
Wafts her from her native land. 


In the Royal Yacht so splendid, 

Built express for George the Fourth, 
By her princely spouse attended, 

Sails she for the rugged North. 


See the Captain, Lord Fitzelarence, 
| Welcomes her upon the deck, 

| 

| 





Crowds of sailors and of marines 
Wait upon her royal beck. 


Spread the sails, and lift the anchor, 
| *Midst the cheering of the crowd; 
For the stately yacht ’s a spanker, 

| More especially when towed. 

{ 


Towed by steamers vast and powerful, 
See she cleaves the briny main, 

lor the land of song and moorfowl, 
Where the Stuarts once did reign. 


Waves that beat the stubborn Nore! 
Ocean, calm thine angry billows, 


| 

{ 

| Be ye soft as downy pillows, 

| 

} 

| - fs 

For our Queen is not on shore. 


Neptune! monarch of the water, 
Bid thy Triton-troops attend, 
Till Britannia’s peerless daughter 
Shall attain her journey’s end. 
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PEACE Ly Sse 


Amphitrite! send thy Nercids 
From their lonely coral caves; 

Let their heads, all crowned with sea-reeds, 
Glisten o’er the lively waves. 

Hark! sweet music, softly swelling, 
Sounds along the glassy deep— 

Comes it from the watery dwelling 
Where the nymphs their vigils keep? 


No! ’tis sweeter, milder music— 
Tis the tabret and the drum. 

O Prince Albert ! say, are you sick ? 
Yarmouth’s fishermen are come. 


Gently night doth fold her pinions, 
Gentler sounds the paddle’s splash, 

As the Queen of these dominions 
Glides across the sullen Wash. 


Dappled clouds, the dawn’s precursor, 
Streak the wide expanse of blue, 

On the deck the watchful purser 
Serves out rations to the crew. 


“Tell me now, my Lord Fitzclarence, 
What the coast before us spread?” — 

“ Where those boats are catching herrings, 
That, my liege, is Flambro’ Head. 


“ Past that rock, so like a puncheon, 
Spreads the Yorkshire coast no more, 
And we trust, soon after luncheon 
To be off the Berwick shore.” 


And the captain spoke most wisely, 
As was quickly to be seen; 

For at three o’clock precisely, 
Scotland saw her youthful Queen. 


Where St. Abb his promontory 
Flings into the raging deep, 
And the Bass, so famed in story, 
Gazes on Tantallon’s steep ; 


There two steamers, deeply laden, 
Both of Granton boats the best, 
Bring full many a youth and maiden 

To receive the Royal guest. 

Every eye with joy is beaming, 
Which alone the good can feel, 
And the Scottish bagpipes screaming 
Soon provoke the lightsome reel. 


Kilt and scarf are intermingling 
In the Tullochgorum dance, 
And each loyal cheek is tingling 

Underneath the Royal glance. 


Toe and heel in wild commotion 
Cut the buckle, thread the ring ; 

Underneath the quivering ocean 
Fly the startled cod and ling. 


And her Majesty, astonished, 
Puts her finger in her ear, 

Till the grateful crowd, admonished, 
Hail her with another cheer. 


Then, exchanging song and tankard, 
Glide they through the quiet sea, 

Till the Royal fleet is anchored, 
With Inchkeith upon the lee. 


Lo! on every distant mountain, 

_ Kindling in voleanic life, 

Springs aloft a fiery fountain 
Both in Lothian and in Fife. 


Bonfires of immense eruction 
Fling abroad their gorgeous rays, 
Each resembling in construction 
Radiant Vs and sparkling As. 


When again the morn appeareth 
And the darkness flieth fast, 
England’s Royal standard reareth 

{ts proud folds above the mast. 


LAYS OF 








LOYALTY. 


Now in Granton, free from danger, 
Lies in peace the stately keel, 
And on shore the Royal Stranger 
Steps, and greets Sir Robert Peel. 

Various groups are there asseinbling, 
Thronging from the heights above; 
Some look on with fear and trembling, 
Some with reverential love. 

“ Which, among these gay beholders, 
Is the Provost ?—tell me where !” 
But Sir Robert shrugged his shoulders, 

And no echo answered—* There !” 





As a set-off to all this exuberant loyalty, here 


| are some pithy verses by a Dundee weaver, that 


excite Our extreme disgust and pity, as, doubtless, 
they will do those of our readers. Horrible audacity 


| flames in the very title. 


| 
| 
{ 


ROYAL RAREE-SHOWS. 


What! Have I seen the qneen!? 
Ere I'd been so hesotted, 
As after her to dance, I'd rather been 
From the earth’s surface blotted. 
No, I have studied in another school, 
Than to be fond Imagination’s fool, 
Hag-ridden by the rule 
Of that poor phantom of their own conceit, 
Which men call Royalty! Abase my soul, 
That over it the idol’s car might roll, 
Myself had reared, and crush it in the offal of the street! 
No! seen the Queen, forsooth ! 
My court is Reason, Sir, my queen is Truth ! 


What is a queen to me, 
Her pomp, and her resplendence ? 
A bloody and a brutal soldiery, 
Still riding in attendance. 
My shuttles, why should these be cast away, 
And I forego the profits of a day ! 
I need them all to pay 
The taxes, from us by our tyrants wrung, 
Wrung to uphold the minions of a court, 
In bloated luxuries and wanton sport, 
And rivet closer still the chains that on our necks are 
hung. 
Out ! seen the Queen, indeed ! 
Queens by the score might pass—I’d take no heed. 


A queen! oh, yes, a queen! 
I'd like to start her. 
Sir, do you think, she’s seen, 
Seen, Sir, the People’s Charter ? 
She’s but a woman— good as she are now 
Wasting beside their young with faded brow. 
I know a throne, where bow 
Myriads on myriads—young, and old, and fair— 
There evermore is heard the dying groan, 
And Hunger, pallid Queen, sits on that throne, 
Whispering to two gaunt fiends, Rapine and grim De- 
spair. 
That were a queen to see ! 








She lords it o’er her slaves right royally ! 


This is by one of the people—bitter, abusive, 
and ill-conditioned. Asa contrast to it, here are 
the contemplations of a young female, who, we 
have reason to know, is very much about the royal 
person, in fact, one of the royal waiting-maids. 
The lines are sent to us from Taymouth, and ap- 
pear to have been written immediately after the 
/exhibition of Highland dancing in front of the 
castle. 


HIGHLAND MUSINGS. 


And them is forests, and them ’ere is ’ills, 





a cliff; 
| And them ’s the places where they ’as the stills, 
As makes the whisky so uncommon atiff ; 


And that ’s a lock (Scottice, loch)—oh, my ! And that ’s 
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It’s 


And them ’s the deer, them hanimals one seeses, 
All running up and down among the treeses ! 







Oh, goodness gracious! If I ever see 
The like of that! And all that ’ere is “eather ; . 
There’s more, oh, crikey ! such a quantity, 
Than all Blackheath and Hampstead put together. | ‘The 


















And ’ighgate ’ill’s a most romantic spot, 
The Thames at Vindsor, too, is really sweet, 














Vite Condick Gardens is not much amiss ; 


And, bless my heart, why, wot a lot of men, | 
With tartan petticoats about their waists— | up 





LAYS OF LOYALTY. 


really quite indelicate. But then 


There ’s no accounting for’some people’s tastes, 
See, how the wretches whirl! That Highland fling, 
Upon my life, ’s a most impropez thing. 


ally can’t stand looking at it longer, 


It’s naughtier nor the Hopera a great deal. 
y come it strong there. Here they come’t much 


And in among the trees I can diskiver | stronger. 
A waterfall, a-falling in the river. , | It’s really quite uncommon what I feel. 

s , | Such things i f s i ; 
Well, Richmond ’ill no doubt’s uncommon neat, = aon Vian ee of a — 


m the subject. 






































EXCERPTA OF AN 


Tar sun had sent his parting rays 
Through the warm air, and in a blaze 
Of golden glory seem’d to fall— 
Like angels gliding from the sky, 
One gorgeous cloud encircling all— 
Majestic, proud, and brilliantly : 
Flinging around a mighty flood 
Of liquid flame, as full and splendid 
As that wherein the Saviour stood 
When Mercy’s snow-white Dove descended 
On Jordan’s banks, and bands above | 
Proclaim’d Him Lord of Life and Love ! 
Never can languid words define 
The sudden warmth that on me burst, 
Beautiful vale ! when, with the first 
Quick view I snatch’d, I fancied thee 
The very entrance to a shrine !— 
Where those in pain and suffering nurst, 
In manhood stain’d with crimes the worst, 
oe Would know their breasts once more might be— 
he (Though theirs were even as dark as mine—) 
Purified to eternity ! 
Spell-bound I stood, and mute—as “twere 
Heaven's first faint glean that met my eyes, 
And I inhaled its blessed air— 
And felt both Thought and Feeling rise 
Within me to such glorious height 
That, well my mind might deem, not Earth 
Had given—or, though supremely bright, 
(ould give—those deep emotions birth, 
Or robe them in a light which shone 
Unclouded, chaste, and purely fair 
As if it left a Godhead’s throne, 
Thrilling from its transcendent glare, 
And came to earth—nor lost one ray 
Of taintless love upon the way ! 
Oh! ’twas a place, an hour, that he— 
Who, from youth’s fairy dreams awoke, | 
Kuows there is no true liberty, 
Yet burns in bending to the yoke— | 
Who gives the world and man his hate, | 
And lives most lone and desolate 
Without one object which could move 
His sated soul to bliss and love— 
Without one object which could cling 
Round a heart sear’d and withering — 


ee 





Inspired the thought that he was free ! 
That even his hate to man was less ! by 


Oh! ’twas a place, an hour, that he | aerenitinan 
Thus cursed would with delight confess, | * A spot,to the admirer of nature, consecrate for its magn’ 
ficent scenery: and dear to the lover of genius, as immortalize 


the authoress of ** Psyche.” 


ENTHUSIAST. 


NO. I.——-THE VALE OF GLENMALURE,* AT SUNSET. 


That Nature still remain’d, as given 

To soothe a spirit rent and riren, 

To woo the wanderer to her kiss, 

And clasp him into love and bliss ! 

And further, that—although bereft 

Of Life’s most cherish’d ties, and left 
Unloved and lonely here below— 

There was a light, above, that shone— 
Circling him in its radiant glow ; 
And—as the ivy clothes the tree 

To which Decay comes darkly on, 
Veiling its ruin verdantly— 

That thus God’s love would round him twine, 

And make his misery half divine ! 


Oh! when the cold world casts a chill 
O’er each sweet passion ; and each thrill, 
That once waked in the heart, is still :— 
Yes ! when life—like the northern year, 
One part illumed, the next all drear 

And dreadful gloom—shall pass the bright, 
Fast-fading, luminous glimpse, and night 
Sternly and starlessly appears 

Deepen’d by unavailing tears ;— 

When Crime and Custom’s wedded curse 
liowls through the shuddering universe 

Nor spares the very solitude ; 

But turneth,—like the wormwood star— 
With hate surpassing Hell’s by far, 

Man’s best emotions into blood ;— 
Then, then once more I’]] seek this scene 
So grand, so glowing, and serene, 

Shrining within its calm recess 
All that man asks of Loveliness. 
And here—as sinners, when they see 

Earth’s sorrows lessening on their sight, 
While Hope unlocks with glittering key 
Eden’s blest gates, and Seraphs flee, 
Sparkling from the Divinity, 

To guide them in their God-ward flight— 
Thus will I quit Care’s worldly din, 

Thus stand, as tranquil and as pure 
As those redeem’d from grief and sin, 

In thy green vale, oh Glenmalure ! 

And I shall own thee then to be 
The dwelling of a Deity ! 
PrRoTEU 











A very sensibie resolution—which we mean jo 
And Eel Pie Island vhere the eels is got, follow; and therefore, without more ado, we shove] 
} . . * * : 
the whole remaining contributions upon the yoya} 
But, lawk ! they’re nuffin as compared to this. | ie . 7 
’ J P _ excursion into the fiery element ; and let no man 
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woman, or child, from this hour, send us a line 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S 


Mrs. TROLLOPE has become absolutely too good- 
natured. What of her bile had not been poured 
forth upon the Americans, was expended to the 
last drop upon the French ; and with the Germans 
and Italians she is charitable, liberal, indulgent, 


almost buttery. We are not, however, certain that 
“the reading public,” or even that portion of it 
which complained the most loudly of her onslaught 
upon the Republicans of America, will find that her 
increased amiability makes up for the loss of her 
original piquancy, and biting sarcasm. An au- 
dience might be allowed to resent an actress who 


saucy soubrette, or vixen old maid, coming before 
them in the line of genteel comedy, or all at once 
languishing in the sentimental vein. 

The great defect of her visit to Italy will, we 
apprehend, be found in the almost total absence of | 
any account of the social condition of the inass of | 
the Italian people; or of their “ domestic man- | 
ners.” This lady has never, with all its faults, | 
produced any book of Travels equal to her Ame- | 
rican work, or any one which has made the same 
impression ; simply because she was under no re- | 
straint, and took freedom to speak with the frank- 
ness of spleen, whatever, right or wrong, was in 
an acute and essentially honest mind. But in 
Italy, she could not tell what she did not know. In- 
her late Tour, Mrs. Trollope has laboured under 
the great disadvantage of seeing much less of the 
people than in any of the countries which she had _ 
previously visited. In Austria, or rather Vienna, 
-he had some personal glimpses of one class ; and 
in Paris she saw something of the different coteries, 
and a good deal of the street and public-place 
population. In Italy, where the middle class is_ 
limited, and where the old nobility shut them- 
selves up in either their city palaces or Apennine | 
castles, a foreigner finds much more difficulty in 
making way into society than in any other Euro- | 
pean country. But whatever may be the cause, 
or causes, Mrs. Trollope has never been at home— 
never domesticated, among any people, save the 
Yankees; and she knows best about the people she | 
likes least. Her prejudices are, however, giving | 
way. If she detest the great body of the nation— | 
man, woman and child, and all its institutions, she 
makes several exceptions in her late journey ; 
during which she met with several distinguished 
Americans, resident in Italy. One was a sculptor 
of some reputation, settled in Florence, named 
Hiram Powers, whom she had known many years | 
before, as an ingenious lad, the assistant of the 
keeper of a Museum in Cincinnati, and who then 
displayed a fine natural genius for modelling. An- 
other citizen was Mr. Everett. To all these Ame- 
ricans Mrs. Trollope is studiously complimentary. 

If we abide by the rule, “ Inevery work observe 
the author’s end,” there may be no fault whatever, 





* Two volumes, octavo, cloth. London: Bentley. | 





_ April 1841, accompanied by her son. 


_ The boar hunt by Sneyders is a masterpiece. 


| in secret. 


VISIT TO ITALY.* 


and no deficiency in Mrs. Trollope’s book. She may 
have meant to give merely her opinions on the pic- 
tures and monuments of Art to be found in Italy, 
and upon its scenery ; and to produce a book that 


_Inay guide the traveller, and amuse the fire-side 
honeved ; nay, with very particular noble favourites, | 


reader. In this she has been completely successful, 


and has even accomplished more than is bargained 


for: as we do see something of the living as well 
as of the dead ; of the Present as well as the Past. 
The tone of her opinions, of her apparently diffident 
and yet pretty decided criticisms, we like exceed- 
ingly, and are inclined to believe that they contain 


much truth as well as sp?rit. They are, at all events, 
had played, and very cleverly too, the part of a_ 


the lively first impressions of a woman of judgment 
and cultivated taste. Mrs. Trollope set forth in 
She passed 
through “ugly France,” by the Diligence, between 
Paris and Lyons. The position ef the latter city 
reminded her of New York, though the locale of the 
Transatlantic city is finer. We suppose we must 
forgive the following hit, in consideration of Mrs. 
Trollope letting us through Chambery without one 
word of testimony against Jean Jacques :— 

Lyons has, however, too many indications of being, 
like our own manufacturing towns, the sordid root from 
whence springs the rank luxuriance of commercial 
wealth, to make any close examination of it agreeable. 
There are 2 few good pictures in the museum..... 
It was a 
little cruel in Mrs. Starke, however, to tell us that it 
contains “ celebrated drawings by Poussin of the seven 
sacraments.” There are unquestionably seven drawings, 
and very fine drawings too, of Poussin’s seven sacra- 
ments, but they are by the hand of his engraver instead 
of his own; and the defeated hope of looking upon the 
great master’s first ébauche of these splendid pictures, was 
but ill-atoned for by the careful copying of this artist. 

Mrs, Starke (sometimes Mrs. Starkie!) is taken 


to task at several other times ; and, we dare say, 


requires admonition on her blunders; nor are 


authors, perhaps, bound by the gospel injunction 


of, in the first place, rebuking an erring brother 
Our authoress is highly exhilarated on 
drawing near the Savoy Alps; as indeed who is 


_not—save those, who, like one of her fair friends, 


“find this sort of thing uncomfortable.’ The 
Tourist was charmed with the Pass of Les Echelles, 


_ with the passage of the Alps, and the descent upon 


Piedmont. But were the route ever so tame, in- 
stead of what it is, anything would, to her, be 
tolerable after travelling “ from Calais to Lyons,” 
over the flat face of “ La Belle France.” At Turin 
it was found that the royal family had abruptly 
left the palace, to avoid receiving the Queen- Regent 
of Spain, then just set out upon her travels. 

Pictures, Architecture, and Scenery, the main 
objects of Mrs. Trollope’s research, attracted her at 
Turin ; but as there are many and nobler galle- 
ries to which we may accompany her, we shall here 
keep out of doors, This, we conceive, conveys a 
clear and even sharp idea of the scene ; a very 
great feat ina verbal description of scenery, and 
especially of atmospheric effects. 

It is the frame-work of Turin which constitutes its 
principal beauty; and though I expect that Italy will 
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126 MRS. TROLLOPE'’S 


become considerably more Italian as we advance, we 
cannot again hope to see the marvellous effect produced 
by its atmosphere in full action upon a horizon of snow. 
When the morning light fell upon this mountain bar- 
rier, the colouring was so totally unlike anything I had 
ever seen before, even in the tropics, that I felt as if my 
senses were the sport of some optical delusion, and that 
I looked through a medium that had some trick in it. 
I have read, and heard talk about rose-coloured light, 
nay, have talked about it myself, in America ; but such 
soft, liquid, rosy radiance, as | watched floating over the 
white mountains round Turin, I never saw before. 

Nothing struck the Tourist so much in Turin, 
as the quiet and orderly air of the inhabitants ; 
contrasting, in geitlemanly repose, so decidedly 
with the Parisian population ; with—** the fierce 
moustache, the Jong beard, the lanky locks of 
some, the curly bush of others,” and the endless 
variety in hats, caps, frocks, jackets, blouses, and 
the “dirty aspect of all.” Llere were neither beards 
nor moustaches ; but well-shaven chins, and ordi- 
nary-shaped beavers. Mrs. Trollope’s delight at 
these marks of good morals and sound Toryism 
was somewhat alloyed, when she learned that 
moustaches, beards, and bushy hair, and queer 
caps and hats, were strictly prohibited by royal 
edict, as Jeune- France-ish, wd revolutionary. 

It may easily be imagined, that witha person so 
impressionable as this traveller, and so much alive 
about all that had filled her dreams for long vears, 
and which she was now to behold for the first time, 
every new scene should regularly be Good, better, 
best ; Beautiful! more beautiful ! most beautiful ! 
This effect was perfectly natural, and the expres- 
sion of admiration at each new and surpassing 
scene must be her genuine and sincere teeling—of 
the moment. The reader must be prepared for 
raptures upon raptures, though we fully believe 
that wonderfully few of them are 
to serve the purpose of the page, and the hour, Af- 


’ 


Pconjured ay. 


ter the many approaches by sea and land that have 
been made of late vears to Grenoa tin Superb, this 
and the continuous description still reads well. 


We reached this glittering jewel of a city in the twi- 
light of a lovely evening, and can never forget the im- 
pression which the drive from the point where we first 
reached the shores of the Mediterranean, produced. | 
remember few things so striking as the views caught as 
you traverse the beautifully curved line which leads 
from Sestri di Ponente to the city. But on reaching the 
town itself the charm is ina great degree lost. The 
very narrow streets and the very lofty houses, produce 
an air of gloom and closeness which Contrasts very dis- 
agreeably with the radiant approach to it. But Genoa 


is not to be judged by this first nearly dark drive 
through her streets. She lias not obtained the cogno- 


men of “ La superbs” for nothing; and of this we be- 
came very satisfactorily convinced as soon a3 we stepped 
forth from our hotel on the following morniug. 

It was Sunday,and all that gay contudGeseo costumes 
could add of beauty to the sunny brightness of this most 
brilliant-looking of cities, was displayed in the churches 
and public promenades. On first entering the Duoino, 
f was quite startled by what seemed to me the exceed- 
ing richness of the female dresses which crowded the 
aisle... .. And though, on closer examination, 1 wa 
so far desenchantce as to discover that veils which I 
had mistaken for the most splendidly-embrouidered silk, 
were, in truth, nothing but very bright and showy- 
coloured large cotton shawls, the general effect still re- 
mained, and was singularly brilliant and picturesque. 
Every female lead is enveloped, rather coquettishly 


than closely, in these large, square, gaudy draperies, | 


c 


VISIT TO ITALY. 


_which, falling low over the figure, produced, as they 


stood or knelt by hundreds ‘n the spacious aisles, one ¢¢ 
the most richly-coloured living pictures that I ever cay 
....4@ first-rate Paul Veronese. During the coyysa 
of the day, however, which was spent in assiduous|y 
driving out and walking in every direction where wo 
were most likely to see these brilliant holiday-fojx, 
congregated, I observed that the class of females above 
the cotton shawls, but beneath the Parisian bonnets, had 
their pretty heads wrapped in flowing draperies of de}j- 
cate white muslin. These were all sedu/ously arranged, 
and, for the most part, with very perieci good taste: 
and as, on this holyday, they were all in a state of spot. 
less purity, the effect was exceedingly delicate ang 
pretty. 

I failed not to look, with as much attention as was 
civil, at the faces thus shielded from the eye both of the 
sun of heaven and the sons of men; but though I diseo- 
vered many that were exceedingly picturesque, and we] 
rewarded the trouble I took to get sight of them, | 
could not help thinking that I remembered a multitude 
of young English heads of the same class, which, if 
clothed in the same pretty style, instead of the stiff bon- 
net that belongs to us, would have been even lovelier 
still. 

Why does not Mrs. Trollope denounce “ the 
stiff bonnet,’ and patronize this pretty Genoese 
style? All the painters would be on her side ; and 
many fathers and husbands, who, though sharing 


in few of her Anti-Gallican dislikes, detest French 
milliners, and all their works, long bills included, 


Mrs. Trollope applies an observation to Genoa, 
Which she afterwards repeats of Florence, Naples, 
Rome, and other Italian towns. They are all 
very well to look at, but not for Aer to live in; an 
opinion which the inhabitants of each of those 
cities might, without doubt, heartily retort upon 
their visiter in reference to English towns. In 
Ferrara not one of her party would live for “a 
hundred thousand a-year.” Yet a single p/um is 
rather tempting to most English folks. Wherever 
Mrs. Trollope went, she was grieved by the 
sight of groups of little boysin Murillo-tinted rags, 
basking in the sunshine, supremely idle and su- 
premely happy,—and many of them ‘superbly 
handsome.” She longed to send them to school ; 
certainly the National school, They would not 
have thanked her. In Lombardy, Tuscany, and 
even Venice, the people appeared tolerably com- 
fortable, and the country well, or highly culti- 
vated; while in the Papal dominions and in 
Naples, she has never seen a population so miser- 
able—save, and the exception is worthy of notice, 
in Manchester and the neighbouring towns. The 
extreme poverty of the people in the midst of a 
country which nature has thrice-blessed, is freely 
imputed to bad government, and to the Roman 
Catholic religion, though that is the common faith 
of Italy, cultivated or uncultivated. But to what 
are the misery and poverty of the people of Man- 
chester attributable? No doubt, in her opinion, to 
the manufacturing system. Yet Mrs. Trollope is 
an admirer of commerce, the solid foundation of 
nearly all that she beheld in Florence and Venice 
of the magnificent and the beautiful ; and she ex- 
tols ‘liberal Liverpool” as the generous patron of 
Art. But what would Liverpool be without Man- 
chester and its sister manufacturing towns? Sir 
Robert Peel knows better than this. Tory lady-po- 
liticians must speedily begin te be convinced by him. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S VISIT TO ITALY. 123 


Mrs. Trollope displays not only enthusiastic ad- | 
miration, but fine taste in scenery. This is said | 
on the journey from Genoa to Pisa, after describ- 
ing the charming road, the Apennines on the one 
hand, and the Mediterranean on the other. 


| 

But perhaps the sweetest spots of all, are those where | 
the curving shore forms a little bay, not large enough, it 
may be, to shelter above a dozen fishing-boats at a time, 
but where the favourite breeze, mildest where all is 
mild, is alone permitted to blow upon the happy slope 
that rises round it....for there you see such teeming | 
luxury of vegetation, as, unseen, it is, 1 think, impossible | 
to imagine....Oh! if I could but take a few yards 
square of that soil, and that atmosphere, and transport 
them to my English garden !.... How I should laugh at 
all my fine neighbours’ hot-houses ! 

Our tourist’s taste in female beauty is as good 
as in landscape. At a town in the dominions of 
the Duke of Modena, (a potentate whom, notwith- | 
standing her unbounded reverence for legitimate 
princes, she considers fair game, as he shows no 
more respect for English Tories than English 
Whigs, ) she went as usual to the Opera,— 

In the next box to us, sat, I think, the very prettiest | 
girl Lever saw. Her beauty had, perhaps, a charm for 
us beyond that of mere feature and complexion, for the 
looking at her face and figure, was like looking at a 
picture of Raphael, in life and movement. It wasnot a 
Fornarina though, but a Madonna; as heavenly mild, 
as passionless and holy; as youthfully slender, and as 
divinely fair, as the very loveliest of the lovely army of | 
virgins that he has left behind him upon the earth. In- 
deed it was a pain to part with her! 

It may save much trouble to state, once for all, 
that at every town Mrs. Trollope most industri- 
ously visited every known lion, dead or alive, art- 
istic or ecclesiastical ; and discovered some others | 


worth seeing, though not blazoned by the guide- | 
books. She also travelled with «a lively recollec- 
tion of the Italian poets ; and never loses the op- | 
portunity of illustrating her letters (for the Visir 
is written in this convenient form) by happy al- 
lusions to the purely classic galaxy of Italian 
poets, from Dante to Alfieri inclusive. She reach- | 
ed Florence just in time to see the Colossal statue | 
of Washington, executed by the American sculptor 
Greenough, despatched to take its honoured place 
in the capital named after the illustrious original. 
Hlad Mrs. Trollope seen this statue in the city of 
Washington a dozen years since, it were not hard 
to guess what she might have said of it ; but she 
has mellowed since then, and probably better un- 
derstands colossal men as well as colossal statues. | 
She admired “the domestic Jupiter ;” which we | 
like her all the better for owning, that she could 
not just at first do “the statue that enchants the 
world”—the Medicean Venus, and some other 
things, the adiniration of which artists and ama- | 
teurs have transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, as of hereditary right. Indeed it is not clear 
that she was even able to adinire all the boasted 
masterpiecesof Michael Angelo. She confesses, also, 
that at last St. Peter’s had taught her to feel that a 
Grecian Cathedral might be nobler than a Gothic 
one. Weshould not wonder to find Mrs. Trollope’s 
want of susceptibility to the stern grandeur and 
severe majesty of Michael Angelo attributed to the 
Weakness of her sex. | 

The sights and amusements of the most fashions | 


completely | was living in a garden, 


| party at home.... 


able promenade and evening resort of the fine 
people of Florence, if less worthy in themselves 
than the Florentine palaces, churches, and picture- 


galleries, are at least more nov el. The locality of 


'that lounge is at a Cascina or embellished dairy- 


farm belonging to the Duke, and within a short 
drive of the city. This drive leads through many 
beautiful views. 

On reaching the wide space before the dairy, every 


| carriage stops, taking its station sometimes according to 
' the coachman’s pleasure, sometimes in submission to 


that of his mistress, who may choose to draw up beside 


|a friend, and sometimes, if arriving late, it may be 
| obliged to content itself with any portion of vacant 


ground big enough to admit its entry. And then 
the gentlemen in the carriages appear one and all 


| to spring out of them, seldom, as it seemed to me, 


deeming it necessary to have the step let down.... 
nearly all the carriages being open... .and they circulate 
from step to step, and from door to door, or from horse 
to horse. Sometimes the gentlemen from one equipage 
take their place in another, or hang about it in a variety 
of graceful attitudes, flirting the while with the fair 
dames, who all remain in dignified possession of their 
cushioned ease. 

Meanwhile, half-a-dozen, or so, of very picturesque- 
looking flower-girls, with large, flat, flapping hats of 
Tusean straw, (daylicé Leghorn,) make their way fear- 
lessly among the horses, and each claiming an intimate 


| personal acquaintance with all the company, (a claim 
| which nobody denies.) they begin tossing their beautiful 


bouquets into the laps of the ladies, trusting to the gal- 
lautry of the gentlemen for payment; who, either for the 
pleasure of the fair ones receiving these lovely offerings, 
or for that of the pretty coquets who bestow them, ap- 
pear not at all disposed to disappoint them. And oh ! the 
beauty of these flowers so carelessly received, and so 
lavishly given! | know not a blossom that we love and 
prize that I did not last night see again and again tossed 


_ into the carriage as plentifully as if they had been field- 


It was at Genoa that I first began to feel how 
Every terrace of 
every house ....every garden-hedge, every stall in every 
street was redolent of the richest odours and the most 
brilliant bloom. No town, or village by the road-side, 
but displayed the same delicious abundance of all that 
is fairest and sweetest in nature; and on arriving here, 
1 seemed to have reached the ne plus ultra of floral 
plendour.... 1 think it is imposs:“le that you can con- 
ceive anything like the perfection and the abundance of 
this luxury at Florence. 

The favourite hour for the Cascina drive seems to be 
immediately after a six o'clock dinner.... For that 
wus the time at which we went there, and the place was 
then so crowded that I think most of the equipages of 
Ilorence must have been upon the ground. We return- 
ed from this very agreeable drive in time to dress for a 
a pleasant, easy circle assembled, 
chatting and eating ices till eleven o’clock; but there 
were no Italians among them, nor is it very often, as far 
as I can understand, that the travelling English obtain 
the advantage of good Italian society. 

Though evidently disappointed, the critic of the 


daisies. 


| far-famed Venus—of * the delicate little creature ” 
that excites so imany noisy and hollow raptures, 


finds a wondrous grace in © the air of purity which 
hangs about the naked figure like a palpable veil.” 
From the criticisius on the celebrated pictures in 
the Tribune, we select this morsel on Raphael's 
Fornarina, which hovers so daintily between the 
prudish and the proper. 

The Fornarina is the picture most kuown, most cited, 
most talked about. As a work of art it is not very 
easy to find fault with it....for it almost lives and 


| breathes; it has the warmth of healthful life upon the 


cheek, and the softness of human feeling in the eye, the 
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throat and arm are round as if in palpable relief, and 
the colouring has a quality of light in it, that makes one 
fancy it would be visible inthe dark. Yet with allthis, 
anda good deal more of the same kind that [ could say 
of it, all tending to prove its incredibly close following 
of nature, it is not a picture that gives me any great 
pleasure. The woman looks vulgarly Fornarina-ish, and 
though full of feeling, the physiognomy is not redeemed 
by it trom this accusation.....I better love the gracious 
softness of her of the Seggiola.....The Fornarina looks 
as if she could give a kiss, and a buffet too, if the fancy 
took her.... While the Virgin mother, in her tasselled 
chair, seems too pure for the one, too feminine for the 
other, and too angelic for either. 

{n another place there is some kindred criticism 
on the Magdalens of different great masters, in too 
many of whom Mrs. Trollope insinuates there may 
be found some suspicious trace or trick of their 
former condition. Here is a bit of charming 
criticism, and the avowal of, we suspect, a rank 





heresy, a revolutionary opinion :— 





the English best....perhaps they best understand her 





worth; and the rare superiority of a mind, that jy 
the midst of flattery and adulation which really seem to 
have known no limits, preserved all its simple purity an 
goodness unscathed. I was equally surprised and pleased 
to see to what an extraordinary degree she had preserved 
her beauty. Her eyes and teeth are still magnificent, 
and I am told that, when seen in evening full dress hy 
candle-light, no stranger can see her for the first time 
without inquiring who that charming-looking woman jx. 
A multitude of well-behaved reasons would have pre- 
vented me, especially at this my first introduction, fro 
naming the very vehement desire I felt once more ty 
hear the notes of a voice that had so often enchante| 
me. Perhaps if I had not seen her looking so marvel- 
lously young and handsome, the idea might neither haye 
seized upon, nor tormented me so strongly as it did; but 
as it was, | certainly never longed more, perhaps never 
so much, to hear her sing as I now did. Her charminy 
daughter, Madame de V-—-— was sitting near me, and 
I think I ventured to ask her if her mother ever sang 


‘now. To which she most gaily and promptly answered 


There is a little Correggio that fascinated me greatly. | 


A virgin mother on ler knees, and a heaven-born infant 
sleeping on a corner of her mantle that was fallen on the 
vronud; the position speaks beautifully of the tender 
patience of the mother, who could not change her atti- 
tude without awaking him....It is a lovely picture. 


There is also a Holy Family here, bearing the enormous 


in the affirmative....andthen....what happened next 
I hardly know....1 am afraid that I must have said 
something about my secret longings.... for the daugh- 


ter whispered a few words to th: mother, and in a ino- 


name of Michael Angelo; and if one could see a bit of | 
mud upon a board, and be assured on good authority | 


that it was his hand which put it there, we all should, 
would, and must, feel great reverence for it, and allow, 
with very sincere gravity, that it ought to be preserved 
with the care belonging to a relic, almost holy..... 
ut L suppose it would not follow that we must also 
admire it as a work of art? At any rate, if to admire 
either the supposed bit of mud, or the existing Holy 
amily above-mentioned, be necessary to the establishing 
2 reputation fur taste, ] must withdraw all claim to such 
reputation; for if it were ten times Michael Angelo’s, I 
should still be of opinion, that this Holy Family, inde- 
pendent of his name, would not be considered worth five 
pounds by any collector in the world. 

Now that we have subdued the swart monster 
Steam, and fitted him to do all our hard and ignoble 
drudgery, it will not be wonderful if displays of ex- 
cessivemuscular sizeand energy shouldsinkin value 
in Art, like mere brute strength in practical life. 

I Jorence seems to have been somewhat dull to the 
Tourists, though they were with friends, and found 
many acquaintances—for travellers too many— 


among the resident English who flock to that city | 


in great numbers. Had Mrs. Trollope taken occa- 
sion, as she has done, to praise Sir Robert Peel’s 
happily devised measure, the Income-tax, from 
its reaching the perverse sojourners on the Conti- 
nent, we could have better understood her. Her 
stay at Florence was, however, besides the resources 
of galleries and all manner of sights, enlivened by 
some social events. She saw Catalani, a person- 
age about whom many old and iiddle-aged people 


ment Madame Catalani was at the piano....No, in 
her very best days, she never smile! a sweeter smile 
than she did then, as she prepared to comply with the 
half-expressed wishes of a stranger, who had no claim 
upon her kindness but that of being an Englishwoman. 
I know not what it was she sang; but scarcely had she 
permitted her voice to swell into one of those braruru 
passages of which her execution was so very peculiar, 
and so perfectly unequailed, than I felt as if some mavyi- 
cal process was being performed upon me which took me 
back again to something.... 1 know not what to call 
it....which I had neither heard nor felt for nearly 
twenty years. Involuntarily, unconsciously, my eyes 
filled with tears, and I felt as much embarrassed as a 
young lady of fifteen might do, who suddenly found her- 
self in the act of betraying emotions which she was very 
far indeed from wishing to display. . . . .... 
It was not the feeling often produced by hearing, after a 
long interval, some strain with which our youth was fa- 
miliar, for I doubt if I ever heard the notes before .... 
but it was the sort of peculiar unique Catualani thrill, 
which I do not believe anybody ever can forget who has 
heard it once, and of which no one can form a very ade- 
quate idea who has never heard it at all. Were I to 


tell you that the magnificent compass of Madame Cata- 


may still be curious. There is too much of it; | las, 
spot of great beauty, commanding very extensive views 


hut this morsel will interest :— 
Instead of going as usual to the Cascina after dinner 
yesterday, I was taken a mile or two out of Florence to 


pay a visit from which I promised myself great pleasure, | 


and received more.... 1 went to see Europe’s umqwhile | . 
| Catalani preferring a residence in Italy to one In 


wonder and delight, Madam Catalani Valabrique. She 
is residing in a very beautiful villa, which stands in the 


mid-t of an extensive podere of which she is the owner. | 


Nothing could be more amiable than the reception she 
AVC iS. 


universal ehorus in praise of her high character, her 


I think, of all the nations who joined in the | 


charming qualities, and her unequalled talent, she loves | 


lani’s voice was the same as heretofore, and all the clear 
violin notes of it quite unchanged, you would probably 
not believe me; but you may venture to do so, I do as- 
sure you, without scruple, when I declare, that she still 
executes passages of the extremest difficulty, with a de- 
gree of skill that might cause rery nearly all her succes- 
sors in the science, to pine with envy, and, moreover, 
give up the competition in despair. . . . . Madame 
Catalani’s eldest son, who seems to love her as such a 
mother deserves to be loved, is living with her, as her 
podesta, her friend, and most dear companion; Madame 
de V—— likewise appeared domiciliée with her excel- 
lent mother....The youngest son, also spoken of 4s 
highly estimable, is in the army, and with his regiment. 
The dwelling of Madame Catalani is extremely beauti- 
ful, being a large mansion, containing some very splendid 
rooms, and situated, like all other Florentine villas, in a 


among the picturesque hollows of the neighbouring 
Apennines, with the ever-bright-looking villas scattered 
among them. 

Mrs. Trollope almost apologizes for Madame 


England ; though she has placed herself where she 
may have the pleasure of yearly seeing troops of 
the people of the country which she loves the best 
—next, perhaps, to her own. 

While at Florence, Mrs, ‘Trollope saw the pretty 
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and his fa- 
The ungracious poet and 


yilla of Mr. Walter Savage Landor, 
mily, but not himself. 


' at least six feet high, with beards as abounding as that 
_of Aaron, and their flowing garments so adding to their 


jhilosopher cuts Florence altogether, its coteries, | 


and English visiters. He does not seem to have 
even made his appearance at the grand scientific 
Conference held, while Mrs. Trollope was in the 


city, under the immediate auspices of the Grand | 


Duke, and which enjoyed not merely an Italian 
but a European reputation. It was made more 
illustrious by the Pope, the Duke of Modena, and 
we believe their Majesties of Naples and Sardinia, 
forbidding any of their subjects to associate with 
those suspicious s@rans whose assemblages have 
ever been to them ominous of revolution. 


size, that as I looked up to them from my (not flowery 
but) floory couch, I thought they looked like so many 
gigantic magicians, come to punish me for intruding un- 
bidden into their mysterious haunts. For half a moment 


I really was most strangely startled, for I had been very 


soundly asleep, and I could not iminediately rouse my- 
self sufficiently to comprehend who they were, or what 
they were come for. 

The kind souls did not, however, leave me long in ig- 
norance; as I sat up and looked around me, I perceived 


| that the three figures I had first seen standing round me 


Anexpedition to the Conventsof Vallombrosa and | 


Camaldoli,a heroic one for English ladies, formed an 
agreeable episode inthe Florentine residence. The 
vreat resort of visiters to Vallombrosa has compel- 
led the monks to fit up a kind of inn or Ti//ysow, 
for the accommodation of women. It is a detach- 
ed building, and named the Furesiieria. 
pitality of the monks is of course requited by a 
donation ; and the brethren do not, in the repasts 
provided for their guests, minister to the lusts of 
the flesh. Well replenished provision baskets 
formed therefore an important part of the travel- 
ling equipage of Mrs. Trollope and her English 
friends in all their pursuits of the picturesque. 
The garlic soup, 


The hos- 


of their mouths with sparkling champagne. 
When worn out with heat and fatigue, Mrs. 
Trollope frequently indulged herself in repose, 


were not all my visiters....there were three others, 
habited, I believe, in the same manner, but with demea- 
nour less dignified, one of whom was bending under the 
weight of a large mattress, another bearing a fine plump 
square pillow in each hand, and the third with his head 
and shoulders buried under blankets and coverlets. 1 
suppose IT looked a little astonished; for one of those | 
had first espied smiled as he told me not to be alarmed 
at seeing somany strangers. He said that, having come 
to see if I wanted anything they could get for me, they 


| had found me sleeping on the ground, and, fearing that 


| without giving them any further trouble. 


must be * troppo spice role per una donna,” they had 
ordered the servants of the convent to prepare me a bed 
as Well as the place would permit. Ithanked them very 
gratetully,and having risen from the floor, assured them 
that 1 could arrange what they had so Kindly brought 
ut this they 


would not permit, and a very comfortable bed was 


the penitential potage of the | 


convent, the sensible heretics quickly washed out | Which they all assisted in preparing this place of rest for 


speedily arranged for me, upon which, apparently to 
their great satisfaction, | lay down before they left the 
room. It is impossible to do justice to the benevolent 
kindness of their manner, or to the ventle zeal with 


me. Nothing, certainly, could be more unlike the hos- 
telry style of our reception at Vallombrosa, than the 


/manner in which we were treated here. This is, of 


under circumstances which, had she been the royal | 


consort of George IV., must inevitably have sub- 
jected her conduct to “ delicate investigation.” 
After scrambling upwards and downwards on 


course, naturally enough accounted for, by the fact, that 
scarcely a summer day passes at Vallombrosa without 
its receiving guests; whereas, at Camaldoli the male 
strangers who arrive are very few, and the female (till 


| we made the exe eption) none atall. . . 


horseback to Camaldoli, she was so overcome with | 


heat and fatigue, that she owns that, though the 
sight of the remarkable scenery “ might have cre- 
ated a soul under the ribs of death,” 
strong desire to lie down for an hour, but where ? 


One of these rustic buildings had the air of an unin- 
habited house, and upon inquiry we found that it was 


indeed such, being in fact the Furestieria erected for the | 


hospitable purpose of giving hospitality to women.. 

if any such could be found of sufficient courage to pene- 
trate to this mountain fastness. ut it was not on re- 
cord, as a magnific ent-looking monk with a long beard 
told us... 


made for their accommodation had been removed, and 


uothing remained in the house but a rude table and | 
_ it was very delightful to witness. 


a few “chairs. These were cold tidings....but they 
Were uttered with so much kindness, and such cordial 
assurances that everything in their power 


to feel comforted at least, if not rested. I begged per- 
uission, notwithstanding the unpromising description of | 
the Forestieria, to enter it, feeling certain that with my 
‘awl rolled up for a pillow, I could take the rest I 
wanted, in defiance of its want of furniture. 


And there her companions left her, and she sank 
into a comfortable sleep.“ Tow long,” she says— 
aid we quote the story principally to show the 
zenuine kindness of the monks— 

How long I had enjoyed the “ good dulness” I know 
hot; but a voice that seemed very close, though very far 
from loud, awoke me, and starting up, L saw three most 
tately-luoking monks....the shortest, as I believe, 


ee 


.it was not on record that any woman had | 
been ever there; and, consequently, all the preparations | 
there was an air of universal contentment and happiness 


should be | 
done to make us comfortable, that it was impossible not 


My companions returned, delighted with their ramble, 
and svon after, a neatly-se rved, but not very good din- 


; ner was placed on the table, during which the lay-ser- 


vants of the convent waited upon us, while one of the 


she had a! 


place at the ¢ 


reverend brethren remained standing in presence, as if 
to do us honour, civilly answering whatever questions 
we asked, and appearing, indeed, very kindly anxious 
to do the honours of their establishment as hospitably as 
possible. 

Mrs. Trollope obtained one good opportunity of 
seeing the population of Florence. She was pre- 
sent at a kind of popular fete, which annually takes 
Cascina on Iloly Thursday. 

Though infinitely less noisy, and what would generally 
be called less gay, than the same sort of thing in Frane ey 


among the immense crowds of people assembled, which 
In addition to all the 
artisans and petty tradespeople of the town, there were 
throngs of peasants from all parts of the surrounding 
country, amounting we were told to above twenty thou- 
sand! The crowd in the drives, walks, and meadows of 
the Cascina, was, considering its great extent, perfectly 


_ astonishing ; but notasound was heard that could be called 


disorderly or even boisterous, though an air of perfectly 
unchecked merriment was universal. I visited the ground 
twice in the course of the day, and on both occasions 
found it as full as I think it could be, consistently with 
the power of moving. The Grand Duke and his family 
walked for an hour among the crowd in the evening. 
Thousands, | was told, were already assembled, and 
eating their breakfasts there, at sunrise ; and a mode- 
rate style of domestic feasting— mothers, fathers, anc 
children, sitting in little circles together—appeared to 
he going on in one part or another of the ground, during 
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iv 


the whole day. 
cimen of national physiognomy, the men had the advan- 
tage. I never saw a more healthy-looking, handsome, 
well-grown race. 
peculiarly respectable, as to its material, condition, and 
form ; considerably less picturesque indeed than that of 
the Germans upon similar occasions, but giving an idea 


J thought that, in this fine and fair spe- | 


Their dress, too, struck me as being | 


of being considerably more modern, though less fanciful, | 


as well as less costly. Among the women,there were some 
erquisitely lovely, and certainly more perfectly beautiful, 
both as to form and features, than | remember anywhere 
in the same rank. For it is rarely, I think, that the 
form of a hard-working woman, in any country, reaches 
its full perfection of growth, without losing some por- 
tion of its grace, particularly about the shoulders. But 
this was not the case among the beauties | am now speak- 
ing of, who had several of them an air of historique pictur- 
esque perfection that really approached very nearly to 
the brau idéu/ of beauty as it may be seen in the Ma- 
donnas of Raphael. More than one of these delicate- 
looking creatures did I see, in peasant’s garb, who 
looked vastly as if they had waiked out of a picture- 
frame ; having a look so indescribably resembling an 
; - é 

Italian work of art, that I fancied | must have known 
their nation had I met them in a land the farthest re- 
moved from it. But of these fair perfectionus there were 
very few. Perhaps | may have seen four or five de- 
serving all I have said, in the course of my two drives 
and my one walk....certainly not more ; and of the 
rest I should say that, excepting the bright black eyes, 
and a good form of head, they were not superior in ave- 
rage beauty to our own peasantry. Those of quite the 
lower orders liad their heads uncovered ; and of the rest, 
the great majority wore the round flat hat of Tuscan 
straw, Which is not unfrequently set upon petites e- 
gantes in the Tuileries gardens, as a guard against the sun. 

We tind here an account of that singular con- 
fraternity, the brethren of the J/isericordia, which 
is more minute than any we had previously imet 
with ; though we can hardly accord these Breth- 
ren of Charity the warm admiration bestowed upon 
them by Mrs. Trollope. This society takes its 
date from the vear of the Plague, in the time of 
Boccacio, and is consequently as old as the Deca- 
meron. 
most inhumanly neglected, and led a few brave 
and faithful spirits to associate together, bound by 
a vow to afford succour to wheever should call 
for their assistance. This society, originating in 
the noblest motives, is still extremely numerous, 

I. 
am 


The horror of infection made the sick be 


and contains persons of all ranks, from: the prince 
and noble, who may enter fora limited time, down- 
wards. They are bound together by one common 


faith, and one common tie. 


But that tie isso secret and mysterious, that many of 


the members live and die without knowing who or how 
many are united with them. Yetean they, like freemasons, 
make themselves known to each other when they meet, 
should such recognition be necessary, by secret signs 
and words known alike to all, but known to themselves 
alone. . . Of a hundred and five of the breth- 
ren called yivrnanti, seven hold themselves constantly 
in readiness to attend any special summons, or to obey 
the sound of the bell by which they are frequently called. 
But this is only for the ordinary wants of each day; any 
extraordinary necessity is provided for promptly and 
readily by extraordinary aid. Another portion of the 
society is bound to collect the charitable contributions 
of the public by personal applications, which, be it ob- 
served are werer refused. The smallest offering may 
suffice, but something is always given whenever a masked 
and shrouded brother of the Misericordia asks for it. 
There is something queer in the idea that one might be 
asked for a pau! any day by a sovereign prince, if one 


happened to be met in the street by one of these myste- | 


rious-looking unkuown, 


A privilege of the Misericordia is, to have the 
free pardon of one of the brethren granted every 
year to them, whatever may have been his offence, 

One of the duties of this holy brotherhood, and one 
which is regularly and constantly performed, is visiting 
the prisons, and praying with those who are condemned 
todeath, . . . . That this institution is of great 
and constant utility, may be inferred from the fact, that 
it is next to impossible to pass through the streets of 
Florence without meeting them in the performance of 
their duty. Sometimes they are carrying the sick, or 
the maimed, to the hospitals,...sometimes passing 
to the homes of the sufferers to attend upon them, 
... sometimes carrying those who have expired to 
the grave. The species of respect manifested to them 
as they pass along, tells plainly in what estimation they 
are held ; I know not how it may chance to be in other 
countries, but I think it would be impossible to see « 
brother of the Misericordia jostled in this. I went inty 
their little church, which is in the Piazza del Duomo. 
It is said to have been erected soon afier the scourge 
Which had given birth to the Order had passed away ; aud 
it is said,also,that it is built over the pit dug to receive the 
dead. It is a mournful-looking little place ; six of the 
brethren are in attendance there night and day, that im 
cases of urgent need all may kuow where to find them. 
Divine service is duly performed there night and morn- 
ing, and a few candles burn unceasingly upon the altar, 
On the floor of the church were many of their dresses, 
...together with biers and palls, all gloomily ready for 
immediate use. 

We are not sure if this be the best possible sub- 
stitute for an efficient and well-administered poor- 
law, and our less formal and imposing Protestant 
associations for benevolent purposes. 

One day Mrs. Trollope witnessed a rather extra- 
ordinary resurrection, and one by no means so 
pleasant as the apparition of Madame Catalani, 
still fresh and fair, as of yore. 

To our extreme astonishment, we were some days ago 
informed that Mapame Sacaur was about to enchant the 
Tuscan metropolis, by a series of the most difficult: per- 
furmances ever exhibited on the tight-rope. I imagined 
that the daring advertiser must be a descendant of the 
Madame Sacqui [remembered in the days of my youth, 
upon Whom the slipper of her great ancestress had fallen. 
But [ was quite wrong....It was no descendant. 
... Et was the tuanortul Madame Sacqui herself !... 
If wonder and astonishment could have sufficed to 
, then might we have been eztraccgant- 
/y delighted at this unnatural exhibition ; but this 
not being the case, a very near approach to positive 
pain, was the result. We were told that this preter- 
natural old woman was seventy, and our box being, un- 
fortunately for us, very near the stage, we saw her fea- 
tures with sufficient distinctness to feel persuaded that 
this was no exaggeration. The exhibition was a very 
terrible one. Strength and activity, in a degree that at 
any age would have put the possessor of them apart 
from the rest of her species, as something out of the or- 
dinary course of nature, displayed by a wrinkled crone 
who looked as if she had reached the very last stage of 
human existence, had something so dreadful in it, that 


[ doubt if any could have been found sufficiently light of 


heart to have made a jest on the subject. It really was 
tremendously horritle! If, when yielding to the pres- 
cure of actual want (which of course can alone explain 
the business) -if, while thus exhibiting herself for 
bread, the advisers of the poor old woman had recom- 
mended her making her appearance in the dress, and 
with the appurtenances of a witch, making her demi- 
volts on a brvomstick, and spinning aloft, like one sus- 
tained in the air hy some power unknown, I daresay we 
should have all shuddered ; but at any rate there would 
have been something poetical in the emotion. But how 
do you think we must have felt at seeing her decked 
out with all the meretricions decorations of an opera- 
virl of eighteen? And then, after performing every 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S 


sort of gymnastic impossibility upon the repes on the | 


stage, she set off with an enormously heavy-looking flag 
in each hand, to walk to the very highest part of the 
large Theatre, over the heads of the people in the pit ! 
..-1 fully expected that some dreadiul catastrophe 
would be the result, and so I believe did every one else ; 
for there was a sort of extraordinary stillness through 
the house, that told eloquently enough of some common 
feeling of no light kind... but when on her re- 
turn, the horrible old sorceress stopped midway and 
waved her flags aloft, there was a burst, and a scream, 
that she, I suppose, took for applause, which was almost 
deafening, and then we got up, and made our escape, 
rather ashamed perhaps of having been among the crowd 
who had looked upon such an unseemly spectacle. 
Really this was too much for ordinary mortal 
nerves ; and one could wish the retreat ofa decent 
workhouse forall improvident, superaunuated, great 
performers, forced by poverty upon second and third 
appearances. The Florentine ladies, like the 
court devotees of the of Louis XIV. and 
his descendants, seek the retirement of a convent 
for a few days during Lent ; to expiate the sins of 
the past year, and restore their minds to a sober 
tone after the license and gaieties of the carnival. 
If they took voluntarily, and in good earnest, to 
the tread-mill, or the beating of hemp ina solitary 
cell for a few days, one might fancy them sincere, 
however deluded ; as it is, the mortification and sel f- 





ave 


to sit and sleep in clean and snug though small 
rooms ; eat plain food, and go, as often as they 
please, to church, but no farther. Mrs, Trollope 
wonders if they bring any books or carpet 
with them; and gives ladies living in the world 
some credit for being at all able to sit a few hours 
alone, in mental abstraction. 

During the extreme heats of summer, the Tourist 
left Florence for the Baths of Lucea ; which is 
found a delicious retreat, and one much frequented 
by the English. The pursuits and aniusements 
are much the same as at other fashionable weter- 
ing-places, gaming included. The Grand Duke of 
Lucea has a villa here, where he resides with the 
simplicity of a private gentleman, and where he 


-W kk 


gives balls and parties, in which the English 
greatly preponderate. 
Nothing can be more agreeable or more gracefully 


easy than these royal receptions....The amiable 
Duke, as may easily be imagined, is perfectly adored 
throughout his “ Englis h colony ;” and the kind ho pi- 
tality “he thus extends to the large circle of English : 
sembled here is rendered peculiarly agreeabie from hi 
chamberlain and major-domo, the Marchese Boccella, 
having married one of the most charming Englishwomen 
in the world, who presides on dame Vhouneur at these 
receptions, and whose perfect manner of executing her 
task certainly gives a very great additional charm to 
these brilliant svirées:... [ never on these occasions 
looked at this charming woman without feeling proud 
that she was English. 

In addition to all this we have an exceedingly pretty 
little theatre, where French plays are performed (as 1 
believe all French plays are all over the world) ad- 
Mirably ...and, better still, we had yesterday the gra- 
tification, whic h we had long wished for, of hearing the 
much-admired declamation of the celebrated Modena, 
Who is, I believe, now considered throughout Europe 
the finest tragic actor on the stage. 


This great actor could not act a tragedy alone, 
80 he gave readings from Dante, in a style that | 
makes one wish he would pay a professional visit | 


is- 


_ably earlier 
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to England; though we are not quite sure how the 
actual costume of the great poet of Italy might take 
in the nineteenth century in our frigid country. 
Perpetual balls, plays, and pic-nic parties, enlivened 
the season at the Baths, which, however, terminated 
tragically. In return for the gracious civilities of 
the very popular Duke, the English bachelors re- 
solved to give a parting ball in his honour ; which 
should be followed by the indispensable supper, 
chi alnpagne, toasts , speeches, three times three, and 
hip-hip-hurrahs! The refreshments at the Duke's 
sober entertainments consisted solely of ices and 
tea. The bachelor’s ball was accordingly antici- 
pated with great We give the con- 
clusion of the attair in Mrs. Trollope’s own words; 
Wishing, that as a woman and a Christian, she 
had moralized a little more upon the catastrophe, 
and had told us what became of the homicide, and 
his coadjutors. 


eagerness, 


It has never before happened to me to see the feel- 
ings of a whole circle of society so suddenly and 
violently turned from mirth to mourning, as I have 
seen happen here since I last addressed you. The ball 
of which 1 spoke has taken place...but its conse- 
quences have been most unhappy;...a duel followed 
between two Englishmen within an hour after the com- 
pany separated, and the consequences have just been an- 


: ? ; ~nounced to be fatal to one of them. 
denial are not of a very rigorous kind, being merely | 


Oh! that terrible Scotch phrase “ fey!” how it 
haunts me!... The fine young man who has fallen 
was throughout the evening in such exuberant spirits 
as to attract the attention of everybody ; and being one 
of the stewards his animated gaiety was felt by all, 
for all shared the assiduous attention with which he per- 
formed the duties of his office....The supper, which was 
extremely elegant and pru/use in erery way, took place 
while everything was stillin apparent harmony.... The 


roval guest appeared to be delighted himself, as 
thoroughly as he delighted everybody ; and the ad- 
mirable little speech in which Sir Richard H—k—n 


proposed his health, though it was followed by applause 
in Which the ladies could not resist joining, evidently 
pleased the good-natured Prince, notwithstanding its 
noisy results. .And when it was ended, one of the 
officers of his household announced to the company that 
his Royal Highness invited them all to a ball and sup- 
per at the palace on the following Wednesday. The 
tables then broke up, and as his Royal Highness accom- 
panied the ladies from the 
mained behind, and the 
ced....J really thi 


table, of course no one re- 
dancing immediately recommen- 
never saw so happy-looking a 
party ; everything seemed to have answered and gone 
well....The Duke, with his usual graciousness, dan- 
ced later on this occasion than is his custom, and did 
not leave the rooms till late ; but later still did all the 
others stay, and it was near six o'clock before the last 
from the rooms. To the very last mo- 
ment Tina the horrid challenge must have been given 
and accepted) did the doomed young maif continue his 
gay assiduities ; and I| really believe that scarcely 
lady leit the rooms whom he had not assisted with her 
shawl, or to her carriage.... But within two hours 
after the last departure, he had received the mortal 
wound. 
¥ * ® » * * 


ink | 


fy arriag y drove 


Of course a multitude of stories have been in cireula- 
tion respecting the cause of this most unhappy affair ; 
but I believe it is now well known that whatever might 
have been the immediate provocation to the challenge, 
the cause of quarrel between the parties was of consider- 
date than the ball, and originated in some 
very unjustifiable language injurious to the deceased, 
and which had been too faithfully repeated to him. 

On her return to Florence, Mrs. Trollope assist- 
ed, as the French, and as she also says, at the con- 
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gress of Philosophers held there last autumn. Of 
the number was Mr. Babbage, specially invited by 
the Grand Duke. One is more gratified by the 
enthusiastic reception given by the Florentines, 
and all the Italians present, to Orioli, who had 
been exiled from Bologna for liberalism or free- 
thinking, or unpardonable innovation of some 


sort. He is now a Professor at Corfu. We are. 


zratified to find Mrs. Trollope acknowledging the 
influence of a man of this character, and feeling 


it herself. 

I have witnessed this effect on the approach of several, 
and our own great English names have been among 
them ; but none has produced it at all in the same de- 
yree as Ortout. For some time after his arrival in the 
room I knew not that he was come ; but I perceived 
that there was, beyond all doubt, some great one pre- 
nt whom all who were better informed than myself 
were desirous to see. There was a movement through- 
ont the long gallery as universal and perceptible as the 
turning over the leaves of the /ibretto in a concert-room ; 
... but here it was the persons, and the heads, and the 
eyes that were turned, and all turned in the same di- 
rection. “ What is it?” said I. “ Eecolo !” replied 
some one near me. ™ Who is it ?”...1 reiterated. 
* It is Ornioit,” was the very satisfactory answer ; and 
thereupon, I felt exceedingly disposed to transgress all 
sorts of high-bred regulations, and the sedative * Nilad- 
mirari”? among the rest. . . . 2. 6 - 


By the great kindness of a countryman who has long | 
been a resident in Italy, and who seeins to know every- | 


body and be able to do everything, | have succeeded in 
my earnest wish of hearing Professor Orioli speak, and 
that too under circumstances of peculiar interest... 


[ wish I had Orioli’s speech before me....for I | 


Jiould like nothing so well as to pillage it for you ;.... 
but I might as well wish for the moon..... His ap- 
pearance is neither dignified nor imposing in any way ; 
but | think it is impossible for the power of mind to go 
further in redeeming the want of personal preéminence. 
At first I thought his manner awkward, and he held in 
his hand a pocket-handkerchief very ungracefully rolled 
into the smallest possible compass ;....but as he 
proceeded, either his manner changed, or every defect 
in it was forgotten.... What became of the pocket- 
handkerchief then, I cannot say;....all I know is, 
that every word he uttered seemed precisely the best 
he could have hit upon for his purpose ; and before he 
concluded [ am very greatly mistaken if he had not con- 
trived to make his audience, from roof to floor, feel that 
he was able to show very satisfactory, or at any rate 
very incoutrorertible, reasons for the opinions he held. 
in this tour Mrs. Trollope did not diverge from 
the usual route, save in one instance, which laid 
some scenes, painfully characteristic of the igno- 
rance, misery, and misgovernment of the people, 
open before her ; but these we have not yet reachi- 
ed. She went from Florence to Venice by Bologna, 
Ferrara, &e. ; saw the usual sights, and did not 
forget either Tasso or Byron, Leonora D’Este, or 
Parisina. The rivers of Italy everywhere dis- 
appointed the traveller, the Arno and the Po most 
wofully ; and the Brenta and Adige, with their 
far-famed villas, not less. She has not very much 
to tell, that is at all novel, of Padua, or of Pe- 
trarch’s tomb and final residence at Arqua. But 


about Venice, worn and hacknied as the subject 


has become, she has managed to create a lively 
interest. In reference to the vague or erroneous 
impressions given by the many poets and fictionists, 
who have celebrated “the Sea Cybele,” it is re- 
marked,— 


Considering hyw much charming poetry has been pouy- | 
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ed out in descriptions of Venice, I am surprised to find 


that so few of the graphic passages have left true por- 
traits on my mind. I think that Byron’s verses have 
gone nearest to preparing me for its visible aspect; while 
Milne’s light morsels... . which, for power of penetrating 
as they go, and leaving marks of having touched you, are 
like winged arrows tipped with steel .... these have 
more forestalled the feelings it inspires. 

Having done suificient homage to these two 
English poets, she eloquently assumes the theme 
herself, and certainly gives a very lively idea of 
the unparalleled city. 

We all know that Venice rises from the sea; and 
therefore, as we slowly and sedately approach her, we 
are in no way astonished at perceiving domes and tewers 
before us, with no visible foundation to rest upon but the 
wave..... But it is necessary to get over all the little 
trumpery bustle of arrival, and to settle the working- 
day questions of where we are to be, and so forth, before 
it is possible to indulge in doing that which perhaps for 
years you have most longed to do.... But ail this te- 
dious little work being performed, seat yourself in your 
gondola and sally forth; and then, if there be any truth 
in you, you will confess that never before, let your life 
have been long, short, still, or stirring, did you find 
yourself surrounded by such a scene of enchantment as 
this. 

Having adverted to the customary lamentations 


made by all travellers over the fair and fallen city, 


which, as prophecies of its total ruin, she is dis- 
posed to rate slightly, Mrs Trollope proceeds :— 

But for those who will permit themselves to live for 
the present hour, and be contented to say, sufficient to 
the day is the beauty thereof, there is still more glory 
left in Venice, and a richer treasury of the products of 
human genius, than on any spot of earth beside..... 
Rome, 1 suppose, excepted. Examine this wonderful 
creation of the head and hand of man, from the rude, 
but bold and effective science which drove the first piles 
upon which it stands, through the building and decorat- 
ing of its Churches, the erection of its stupendous 
palaces, the incredible accumulations of its precious 
gvems and marbies, up to the crowning glories of Titian 
and Palladio, Sansovino, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and 
the almost endless string of mighty names that follow 
.... look at it all, as it now stands; and then say if 
it be a fitting subject for honest unaffected lamentation, 
or for saying that she 

* Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose.” 
Instead of sinking, she floats so buoyantly and so beau- 
tifully, that, to my eye, she still looks triumphant.... 
triumphant over Nature, even though she neither buys 
nor sells so largely as formerly ....and that her Doge, 
her Council of Teu, and her lion’s mouth are no more. 

And then as we look at her we float too, and with a 
perfection of lazy luxury that it is quite impossible to 
describe.... Why it is that the being carried along in 
a gondola is so totally unlike any other carrying along, 
I know not; but it is so, and I doubt if the movement 
of a balloon would appear more novel to me than did 
my first voyage from our lodgings to the steps of St. 
Mark’s Place. The soft black cushions into which you 
sink, the funereal hue and texture of both roof and 
sides of every boat you pass, with the dark curtain 
drawn across the front, and only removed, perhaps, to 
inake for a moment visible a pair of flashing eyes, 
which, whether male or female, tell of comeliness and of 
character almost as far unlike any with which we are 
familiar in our northern land, as the vehicles in which 
they glide are to our rattling equipages. 

Throughout her stay, and to the very last hour, 
the unearthly and solemn stillness of this city was 
felt. To render it more complete, the people,— 
those worthy of account at least, the nobility—lie 
in bed all day, and swim about all night, floating 
from one pleasure to another ; save those few who 


remain fixtures ip their crumbling palaces, nursing 
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their dignity in strict solitude. Even Lord Byron, 
while a lion rampant to all the world besides, 
Mrs. Trollope was informed, was never 

Admitted to that small select knot of Venetian aris- 
tocracy, which holds itself precious, apart, and unap- 
proachable ; and which is, in truth, both too proud and 
too melancholy to admit the approach of any curious 
wanderers whatever, whether beauty, poet, lady, or 
lord. 


The traveller is, we believe, a fervent admirer | 


of the Austrian Government, which may cause 
her statements regarding the reviving condition of 
Venice under the Austrian yoke to be received 
with some degree of caution. Yet she saw with 
her own eyes no remarkable symptoms of decay ; 
and was not likely to learn much of popular dis- 
content among a people of whose interior life she 
and every traveller sees so little. 

Mrs. Trollope tells a wonderful adventure, which 
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' melancholy neglect of themselves, which we have found 





| son entered into conversation. 


among the people at the miserable little inns, where we 


have been obliged to pass several nights, is beyond auy- 


thing you can imagine, and has offered us a sadder pic- 


ture of human misery, ignorance, and destitution than 
I have ever witnessed ....except, perhaps, among the 
manufacturing population of Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhood.....The wretched ignorance and poverty of 
the Ecclesiastical States presses most painfully upon 
the observation at every step you go, by every object 
you see, and from every question you ask.....“ It is 
not that we are idle,” said a man with whom my 
“ We are not idle..... 
We would dig the very rocks to get bread, if we were 
not so sorely burdened. “Si gravita,” was his phrase 
....and he added, that those who would live well must 
live either in Tuscany or Lombardy. “ A man may do 
well in either.” 

The consequence of this sort of hopeless despair is a 


| supine abandonment of all the little contrivances which 
| we so frequently see giving deceacy, and even comfort, 


js said to have occurred lately in Venice, but | 


which, with a slight and amusing modification, 
forms the opening incident of a modern romance ; 


to poverty..... Rags, filth, and very deficient nourish- 
ment, all seem endured with a degree of sullen calmness, 
that must be either the prelude to a storm, or one stage 


of a process, by which the inhabitants of this unhappy 


and is, besides, an old story floating over many | 


localities. 

In the three weeks of her sojourn in Venice, | 
Mrs. Trollope made good use of her time in exa- 
mining its native treasures, the works of Titian | 


and Tintoretto, and the many striking objects , 


which this once grandest emporium of the civilized 

world still boasts, besides those lesser matters of 

rococo research in which she delights. Her cri- | 
ticism, often beautiful, is also felt to be in general 

just, from the same indescribable feeling, or prin- 

ciple, which enables one to pronounce on the fide- | 
lity of resemblance in a portrait who has never 

seen the original. 

At Verona, Mrs. Trollope did homage at the 
Tomb of Juliet. Itis now the fashion for the | 
ladies of the town to wear a model of the sarco- 
phagus asa trinket ; and the Archduchess of Par- 
ma, the ci-derant Empress Maria Louisa, is said 
tu have had a necklace formed of its red stone. 
Yes! imagination rules the world, Princesses and 
all. 

After passing through Modena, without being 
at all molested, much less clapped under arrest, a 
fate which the gentlemen of the party had endea- 
voured to eschew by being most punctiliously shared, 
tie travellers pushed forwardfor Rome. In order 
to see some remarkable scenery, not often visited, 
they diverged from the usual route, which they 
had bitter cause to rue, so far as personal comfort 
was concerned ; though they saw phases of social 
life for which Lombardy and Tuscany had not 
prepared them. ‘The roads they had expected to. 
be bad on this little frequented route, but the inns 
were much worse than the roads. After her worst 
American discomforts and trials, the Traveller ex- 
claims :— 

Never before have I been so literally called upon to 
“enter into the venerable presence of Hunger, Thirst, 


and Cold,” as during this memorable expedition. To 
make this statement accurately correct, however, the | 


word “ Dirt” must be substituted for “ Cold.” .... | 
Although we have occasionally been met by a cutting | 
and a biting wind, that accorded not well with the rich 
foliage, which has still for the most part more the aspect 
of August than of November..... But the dirt and 


| where, save where they should be. 





portion of the finest country in the world is to sink into a 
moral condition in no way superior to that of Hottentots. 
There is something inexpressibly painful in travelling 


through a country where the contrast is so fearfully 


strong, between the munificent operations of nature and 


the pitiful management of man....and this too in a 


land that owns the same language as that spoken in 
the prosperous fields of Tuscany and Lombardy.... In 
many cases the commonest resources of human industry 
appeared to be absolutely unknown....We were re- 
peatediy told, when asking for milk, “that no cows 
were kept in that neighbourhood.” ....“ That there was 
nothing for them to eat.”....And ‘haut in a climate 
where the very air seems to generate vegetation!.... 
But ail this is too painful to dwell on. 

Mrs. ‘Trollope should, next season, visit Protes- 
tant-governed Ireland before she so utterly con- 
demn the Papal government ; and see the condi- 


tion of the people ; though there are cows, and 


though the cows at all events have something to 
eat. If they had not, there could be no rents sent 


to the elegant and luxurious Absentees, whom she 


must have seen at Florence, Rome, Naples—every- 
After she had 
seen all that is finest in scenery in Italy, and ad- 


' mired to excess, she comes to the somewhat morti- 
_ fying conclusion, that Germany, asa whole, is, after 
all, more picturesque. 


Terni is charming, but the 
rocks and river at Inspruck are more charming still. 

A merely flying visit was made to Rome, and 
the travellers pushed on for Naples. The lovely 
scenery and fair shows of that city have been a 
thousand times well described, and are so once 
more by our Tourist ; though we are more struck at 
this stage by her philosophy than her descriptive 
powers :— 

The journey from Rome to Naples presents perhaps as 
lamentable a picture of civilized life as can well be ima- 
gined. I think I may venture to say, that no single 
trace of happy, prosperous, well-paid industry, meets the 
eye from one end of it to the other. Rags, filth, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, are the prominent features that 
meet the observation of a traveller. In the villages, 
milk was a luxury unknown. ... Of schools I could 
hear nothing, excepting those scattered thickly enough 


| throughout the papal states, for the education of young 


priests. ... And in the cultivation of the fields, there 
was such evident neglect of all the ordinary modes of 


| turning land to profit, that Tuscany, Lucca, and Lom- 


bardy rose upon the memory like so many samples of the 
sort of Paradixe, into which the earth might be con- 
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verted, where sunshine and human industry unite to 
make it fruitful. It is hardly possible, I think, to see 
a greater difference between the external symptoms of 
character, and the general maniére 7’ étre, than may be 
observed between the peasants of Tuscany, and those of 
Naples, and the Roman States. 
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| tires does this singular cireumstance carry with it! . . 


The Tuscan peasant | 


has evidently a feeling of honest pride in himself, in his | 


decent garments, in the produce of his labour, and in 
the roof that his thrift renders comfortable. But of this 
there is not a trace left on your journey southward. 
There is a look of self-abandonment even in the very 
children, that is terrible....I am certainly not one of 
those who are inclined to quarrel with the exercise of 
human authority, being quite aware that, without it, all 
societies of men must fall into a state of anarchy, which 
would speedily bring about the sort of catastrophe which 
befel the celebrated Kilkenny cats.... Nevertheless I 
was disgusted as much as the strongest theoretical de- 
mocrat could be, when I saw the style in which a sen- 
tinel at the gate of Capua treated a peasant who was 
bringing a cart-load of vegetables into the town..... 
It chanced that our carriage in passing one of the gates, 


How many hours of solitary refinement, impossible to 
find elsewhere, do women pass in their boudoir or their 
bed-rooms! The young especially, before they have be- 
come mistress of a mansion, in which they may have 
power to select any other retreat that they may call 
their “ own” par excellence, how could they enjoy the 
solitary reading that makes so immensely important a 
part of female education!....I could not help pic- 


turing to myself a family of daughters, packed round the 


court allotted for the purpose, and peeping out of their 


cubicule at each other. We should make a miserably 
bad exchange, methinks, were we to give up “ my lady’s 
chamber” for a few fine temples and a majestic forum, 
.... But pretty must it have been, exceedingly, when 
the social hour arrived, and the guests, assembled in the 


| cool trinclinium, enjoyed, even in the narrow streets of 
a close-packed city, all the freshness of flowers and of 


fountains, the grace of statues, and the gay brilliance of 
fresco decorations. 
I wonder where the ladies were during the lazy, 


lounging, epicurean suppers? Oh!....if the king of 


had to wait fora moment, while the above-mentioned | 


cart of vegetables passed on; and on perceiving this, the 
sentinel caught the driver by the collar, and beat him 
across the shoulders with the flat of his sword, till he 
was evidently too tired to proceed,....the perfectly 
unoffending peasant submitting to the discipline without 
daring to withdraw himself from it, for an inch, and with 
an expression of countenance, at once so abject and so 
mournful, that it will require many fine sights to put it 
out of my head, .... and some little sophistry, per- 
haps, into the bargain, to convince me that any happy 
being, born on British ground, does right in coming 
where he is to be so protected in return for the gold 
which he seatters as he goes along. 

In visiting the Sibyl’s Cave, the strange question 
is asked, “ Might not this lady [the Cumean Sibyl 


itvled a lady!) have one 0 e persons sub- ' ' + 
styled a lady!] have been one of the persons sub- | iow in the open street of Pompeii. 


ject to that derangement of the nerves called Mes- 
merism?” and Mrs, Trollope, in what follows, al- 
most admits herself to be a believer :— 

While at Florence, during the scientific congress, I 
had recounted to me, by one of the most distinguished 
individuals present there, a series of wonders on this 
subject ....all occurring within the last thirty or forty 
years, and all in the southern part of Italy, which 
might render such a solution of her mysterious powers 
perfectly satisfactory to all but unbelievers. I do not 
mention the name of this gentleman, because he has 
himself never published any profession of faith on the 
subject ;.... but I found not that his words had less 
authority on this contested theme than on any other 
....and no man, I think, ever spoke with more. 


Mrs. Trollope becomes a greater enthusiast about 
the relics and memorials of the Ancient world in 


than for the masterpieces of the Arts of the Middle 
Ages, which she had previously examined. We 
cannot, however, follow her to Baie and Pompeii 
in the rapturous vein; but taking her sage bal- 
ance of enjoyment, find much to console us for 
these Ancients having so far surpassed us in their 
Temples, Theatres, Baths, and Statues. Of Pom- 
peii it is said :— 

The very smallest of their dwellings shows much more 





Naples would but have the exceeding kindness to order 
a scaro of half a mile square, and let the English pay 
for itand manage it, I feel confident that in the course 
of about six months after the permission was given we 
should have, first, a very perfect, uninjurious, and skil- 
ful clearing away of all that covers and encumbers the 
treasures we want to get at....next,that we should 
see every individual article, both great and small, care- 
fully deposited (the rubbish surrounding it being re- 
moved) exactly in the spot and the position in which 
the lava first, and then the English workmen, found it 
....and lastly, we should see, rising above exactly 
the richest spot of our purchased half-mile, a large and 
lotty edifice in wood and stone, with as many windows 
in the roof and walls as a grape-house (only that there 
should be no favour shown to the sunny side), into which 
we could enter as freely and see as perfectly, as we do 
Just imagine the 
delight of this !....Statues in their places.... tables, 
sofas, stools, as the lava found them....traces of fe- 
male usefulness in one place, and masculine enjoy- 
ment in another.....QOh! fancy it all, and say if half 
an hour spent within our house of glass and wood would 
not bring us more graphically acquainted with the good 
folks of Pompeii, than all the museums in the world 
could make us. 

Our dinner was sublime. Temples and columns on 
every side of us....and all that the courteous ¢a- 
terer of the Victoria Hotel thought best for un diner 
sur Cherbe in the foreground. 

We must beware the Vatican, the Coliseum, 
St. Peters, and the whole catalogue of pictures and 
statues of Rome, that we may find space for one 
or two tableausz vicans. Before getting at his Holi- 


| ness, we may see the Cardinals :— 
Naples, Rome, and their classic neighbourhoods, | 


| generally more so. 


preparation for public receiving, and display, than for | 
home comforts; and as for the quiet, I might almost | 


call it the sacred retreat, that all classes possessing the 
decencies of life enjoy in modern days, namely, the por- 
tion of a dwelling called a bed-room, it evidently came 
not into their calculation of necessities. In place of 
these we see cells,—decorated, indeed, but still cells,— 
having no ventilation, or light either, save by means of 


the door, and greatly more resembling the state-rooms | 


of a packet boat than anything else. How many neya- 








| 


| 


As to the evening pafties among the noble Romans, 
I must confess that I think all enjoyment from them is 
very greatly destroyed by the sort of state with which 
it is the custom to receive the cardinals. The venerable 
college make much too considerable a part of the Roman 
aristocracy, for this sort of stiff ceremony to be without 
a pretty strong degree of paralyzing effect upon the 
Romans themselves, but to Protestant strangers it is 
It appears to me, that the whole 
arrangement of the company is affected by their pre- 
sence, Which, nevertheless, is absolutely necessary for 4 
salon comme il faut. The ladies seat themselves at the 
upper end of the saloon, while the gentlemen, red and 
violet stockings included, circulate in the lower part of 
it, conversing among themselves, often playing cards, 
but for the most part taking apparently very little heed 
of the fair personages permitted to be in their presence. 
Meanwhile the ladies converse in whispers, and certainly 
with as little appearance of animation or enjoyment as 
it is possible to imagine. The moment a cardinal ap- 
proaches them they rise up, as if it were a sovereign ; 
the only difference being, that whereas a sovereign de- 
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sires the ladies he addresses to reseat themselves, the | which must have arisen among persons incapable of feel- 


cardinals very rarely do any such thing....and the 
effect of this upon the circle may easily be imagined. 
When this sort of old-fashioned, awkward, rococo eti- 
quette is moreover considered a symptom of piety, and 
where any relaxtion of it in a stranger would be held to 
be an offensive acknowledgment of heresy, the matter 
becomes serious.... rendering a Roman conversazione 
yery far from being amusing. 

If the Cardinals are thus haughty to all ladies, 


English concern themselves at all about the Cardi- 
nals. Some of the anecdotes which Mrs. Trollope 


ful; the insolence, if possible, surpassing the ig- 
norance. ‘To be sure, she attributes all this to 
the shop-keeping or vulgar, moneyed class, in which, 
however, if police-reports be true, we rarely find 
the plunderers of door-knockers, the smashers of 
lamps, and murderers of cats. One day Mrs. 
Trollope was present at High Mass at the Sistine 
Chapel, where the Pope was to be seen, and where 
she tried to admire the frescoes ; she says :— 

I cannot say that I was greatly edified by the pecu- 
liar ceremonies of this Papal worship, (1 speak asa 
heretic,) but I could not admire or approve the dispro- 
portion which seemed to exist between the time bestowed 
on prayer, and that devoted to the homage offered by 
each cardinal to the Pope. But though 1 did not feel 
the service to be very religiously impressive, I was ex- 
ceedingly disgusted, and not a little ashamed, at the 
conduct of a party of English young ladies, who sat im- 
mediately before me. Their chatter was incessant, and 
their laughter nearly equally so. When the cardinals, 
who pass into the chapel close bythe ladies’ tribune, 
began io arrive, my fair countrywomen at first pro- 
claimed aloud that each one that entered was the Pope 
...eand “Look at him! Look at him!” ran through 
the disorderly line.....Then one among them having 


the real Pope could not be come yet, they amused them- 
selves by instituting a scrutiny on the physical peculiari- 
ties of the whole college. One keen-looking little body 
exclaimed aloud, as one of the purple host passed by, 
“Oh! what a sharp little bird of a man!” a phrase so 
aptly descriptive of the individual of whom she spoke, 
that, with all my indignation, I could scarcely help 
laughing, for never did man look more like a gay-plu- 
maged bird than the beak-nosed little cardinal in ques- 
tion.... but the commentary went on, without even 
aptness to recommend it, till the cardinals being all at 
rest in their places, the lively ladies were driven to 
observations on the Swiss guard for amusement.... 


and, “is not that one handsome?” ....and, “ does’nt | 


that one’s hat become him?” followed,.... till I felt 
80 very heartily ashamed, that I had the greatest pos- 
sible inclination to get up, and run away. The general 
character of English travellers certainly does not stand 
high on the Continent, but no where has it ever appeared 
to me so bad as at Rome. ; ‘ : . There 


| 


} 
| 


ing religious reverence in any country, though it is pro- 
bable they never had an equally conspicuous manner of 
displaying it in their own. There is a moment during the 
performance of every Papal Mass, when the host is ele- 
vated by the Pope himself ....a few notes from a 
trumpet announce this moment, as the tinkling of a bell 
does on more ordinary occasions, and the assembled 
multitude fall on the pavement.....Princes and peo- 


ple, the plumy crest of the soldier, and the monk’s cowl, 
it would appear that neither do the free-and-easy | ® , 

- silence follow.... Exactly at this, moment was it, that 
_the rapt worshippers of a faith having the same holy 


| Roman people was a very deep one. 


all are bent low together, and some seconds of solemn 


; _ origin as our own were startled by the popping of cham- 
relates of her countrymen are absolutely disgrace- | 


pagne corks, in one of the tribunes prepared for the Eng- 
lish ! Authority did not interfere....at that moment 
there was no authority at leisure to notice it....all 
were alike engaged in prostration before the present 
God.... But the impression left upon the minds of the 
I have been told 
that the Propaganda, as the reverend court of Cardi- 
nalsand Bishops is called, discussed the propriety of issu- 


| ing an edict forbidding the admission of English heretics 
| from all church ceremonies for the future, but that it 





was negatived by the majority, from the consciousness 
that such a measure would very seriously affect the pe- 
cuniary interest of a large portion of the citizens.... 
The whole of this history was extremely painful to me, 
and the more so, from the temperate and Christian-like 
manner in which I heard it related. 


One cannot imagine a grosser or more wanton 
outrage than this ; yet it is far more likely that the 
champagne drinkers were of “the educated and 
well-bred” gentlemanly class than otherwise. They 
ought to have been exposed and punished. By 
the intervention of the Hanoverian minister, Mrs. 
Trollope, with a large party of English, was pre- 
sented to the Pope. The Bishop of Rome, in these 
degenerate times, seems a much poorer, and much 


_humbler man than the Bishop of London. A Cardi- 
brightly discovered that, as they could not be all Popes, | 


nal, when paid at all, gets from the State about 


-eleven hundred pounds per annum ; but few of 


' them, at present, receive anything ; and their state 





is one complaint specially made against us at Rome, | 


which reached me from so many, and such trustworthy 


sources, that I have but little hope that it is even exagge- | 
rated. ...Lallude to the indecorums repeatedly commit- 


ted by the English here during the solemnities of Easter. 
It is well known that the travelling gold of England is 


a resource of very considerable importance to the citi- | 


zens of Rome, and a patriotic wish on the part of the 
authorities to encourage by all means the arrival of such 
opulent strangers has induced them to grant the most 
courteous facilities for their entrance and accommoda- 


is of late years sadly curtailed. Nothing can be 
more simple than the style of living of the present 
Pope, his personal expenses being confined to add= 
ing to the library of the Vatican. Mrs. Trollope 
relates :-— 

I was told, that when the wish to be presented, ex- 
pressed by the party of English of which myself and my 
son made part, was mentioned to His Holiness, he said, 
“Why should they wish it!.... Would they look at 
me as at a curious animal in a menagerie ?”....“ They 
wish to wait upon your Holiness as the Sovereign of 
the country they are visiting,”’....was the reply..... 
“J. am more a monk,”’....returned the venerable 
pontiff, ....“ nevertheless, I am willing to receive 
them.” ‘ , ; ° The room 
in which we were received was a smal] apartment near 
the library, and nothing could be less magnificent than 
this little reception-room, though in the middle of the 
richest palace in the world. His Holiness wore a white 
dress, which I believe is that of the monastic order to 
which he belonged, and also the small white cap with 
which all portraits, Raphael and Lawrence inclusive, 
have made us familiar. His countenance is amiable, 
and expressive of much gentleness, and his stature 
rather below the common size. We found him stand- 


ing in front of a small table, which was placed before a 


tion at all the high solemnities of the Church. A fright-_ 


Tul variety of anecdotes has reached me, relative to the 


manner in which these facilities have been abused. 
During the Easter week, of, [ think, the last year, a 


scene of this kind occurred at St. Peter’s, which sounds 


canopy, under which | imagine he would have sat, had 
not his politeness to the ladies he expected prevented 
it..... The party therefore naturally formed themselves 
into a semicircle round him ; and his first words on see- 
ing how extensive that circle was, were, “ La stanze é 
troppo piccolo!” .... He looked atus all with much good - 


quite as offensive to Protestant as to Popish ears, and , humour and kindness ; but as he did not walk round 
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the circle, and as the persons forming the circle were 
not instructed to pass before him, he rather harangued 
than conversed with us. But considering the awkward- 
ness of this arrangement, he managed it exceedingly 
well. He inquired our names from the Hanoverian 
minister, in the order in which we stood, and very 
politely expressed regret that he could not address us in 
our own language. The appearance of the circle was 
singular enough, from the ladies being all dressed in 


ae] 
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black, and wearing black veils, (which is de riguevr,) | 


while the gentlemen were as gaily habited as possible ; 


all being in ful! dress, chiefly military, and one in the | 


full Highland costume. This last especially attracted 
the attention of his Holiness, so much so, that the grace- 


a step forward, that his Holiness might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing more distinctly the jewelled powder- 
horn, which appeared particularly to have arrested his 


attention, but which he mistook for a mu//, which he | 


said he had formerly seen a Scotchman carry, offering 
the contents to all his friends,....a very natural 


inistake, snuff being, very properly, a more familiar idea | 


to his Holiness than gunpowder. 

He then asked the minister if there were not a lite- 
rary lady in the company, which being answered in the 
affirmative, and the individual indicated, his Holiness 
inquired what species of compositions had been produced, 
and then remarked that there were many books written 
in English, but that he had not read them.....He 
then, a-propos of the great advantage of a general ac- 
quaintance with modern languages, spoke to us of the 
extraordinary acquirements in that line of the Cardinal 
Mezzofante, and related an anecdote respecting him, in 
which this remarkable faculty had enabled his Holiness 
to detect a renegado Christian, who attempted to pass 
himself as a Turk, desirous of professing the Catholic 
fuith....the “ Roman Catholic faith,’ added his 
Holiness significantly, correcting himself.....He told 
this little story with a good deal of spirit, and alto- 
gether got through the audience, which for many reasons 
must have been rather an embarrassing one, with a 
great deal of good-humoured ease. We remained thus 
standing before him for about twenty minatcs, or half 
an hour, and then he bowed us off. 

Mrs. Trollope was naturally curious to see one 
of the Cardinals, whose well-known history is 
of itself a romance. 
not at Rome during her stay. She remembered 
him as the dashing Baron Géramb of London and 
Paris, and as a Monk of La Trappe. She relates 
of him :— 

But although I had not the good fortune to see the 
Pere Géramb, I heard several anecdotes of him, but all 
of a gay and cheerful character, and such as to lead one 
equally to wonder at his ever taking a vow of silence, 


and tu rejoice at the expediency (which has been of 
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Cardinal Géramb has certainly not added die. 
nity to the conclave. No one suspects him of 
insincerity, or of acting a part ; but the suspicion 
that he has a Jee in his bonnet is inevitable. 

Among the endless tombs in St. Peter's js a 
monument to the last of the Stuarts, the work of 


Canova. Mrs. Trollope considers it a pitiful thing 


for so majestic a temple, and is glad that it js 
thrust out of sight. It was, however, according t, 
her informant, who attended Sir Walter Scot; 
through Rome, the only work of Art in the im- 


{ se li ] id ‘ « AA pre ros r 3 } > i N ; 
ful young chieftain was compelled, in some sort, to make | perial city that appeared greatly to interest him, 


* Te sat down before it long, and appeared to fee] 
acutely. The feeling inspired by that name 
seemed to have outlived most others.” 

On a very important question Mrs Trollope de- 
livers an opinion which is entitled to respect, bot! 
from her judgment and actual observation anid 
experience :— 


I have strong doubts, as, perhaps, I may have told 
you before, whether several consecutive years passed 
abroad, even under the tuition of the very best of mas- 
ters, is, on the whole, advantageous to young women, 
whom their friends wish should remain /nglish, and 
whose hopes are to become English wives and English 
mothers; but I have no doubt at all as to the decided 
intellectual advantages to be obtained by bringing either 
young men or young women of inquiring minds to pass 
afew months at Rome. I should not quite choose to 


| say that no education could be accounted good without 
it, but [ certainly do think that nothing else, of any sort 


But Cardinal Gérainb was | 


course dictated by the interests of the Church) for relax- 
_we must notice one of the most gratifying facts 


ing, in his ease, the severity of this vow. 


A Roman Catholic bishop told me, that when standing | 


next to him one day in the Pope’s anti-chamber, waiting 
tor admittance, the illustrious Trappist said to him, 

* Do you know, Monsignore, why my beard (which he 
wore very long) is so much whiter than my hair?” 

“ No” was, of course, the reply. 

* Then L will tell you,” said Géramb. “ It is because I 
work more with my jaws than with my head.” 

Upon another occasion, when walking in a procession 
which rendered it necessary that he should carry a 
candle, some one observed to him that the one he bore 
was longer than all the rest.....“ That,” replied the 
stout cardinal, “ is in order that the candle may match the 
candlestick.” 





or kind, can quite supply its place. Remember, how- 
ever, if you please, that I am not of those who consider 
Rome the seat of miracles, par erec/lence, and, there- 
fore, that I do not mean to tell you that young ladies 
and gentlemen who come to Rome very stupid go away 
the reverse. On the contrary, I think that it is not a 
very slight degree of intelligence which is requisite, in 
rder to draw from such a visit the benefit which I think 
it capable, under favourable circumstances, of producing. 
But where the material does exist, I think it cannot 
fail of doing much towards increasing its value. 

In one respect, and that keeping in view the 
structure and leading objects of the work, the main 
one, we are sensible that we have done our author 
scanty justice. It is on its character as a guide, 
and as an intelligent and liberal critie of those 
works of Art, ancient and modern, which enrich 
Italy, and render it the wonder and envy of civi- 


lized nations, that her Visit must rest its perma- 


nent claim to attention. And these are but slightly 
noticed in this hasty analysis. Before parting, 





which her work contains. Mrs. Trollope repeat- 
edly asserts that the literature of the modern Ital- 
ians is not to be assumed as the measure of their 
intellectual condition ; that, in short, though the) 
neither read nor write books, they, like Cowper, 
Pay it off with thinking. 

She repeatedly fortells revolution, much as slic 
detests all popular movements ; but of the how or 


when, is no more informed than her tramontane 
neighbours. As to the wherefore, no one doubts. 
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DICKENS’ NOTES ON AMERICA, FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION.* 


E1rTHER too much has been expected from “ Boz 
among the Yankees,” or the recent works of a 
host of intelligent and accomplished travellers in 
the United States are still too freshly remembered 
to allow justice to be done an after gleaner in the 
same vast field, however able, especially if he has 
added little or nothing to the previous amount of 
actual information, But Mr. Dickens has not only 
thrown few new lights upon the social state of the 
people of the United States: he has deepened 
every shade into palpable blackness ; and describ- 
ed society, in all its greater interests, as ina very 
low and dangerous condition. Slavery is but one 





of Nickleby, the scene of which shall he the United 
States: and, meanwhile, take the * Notes” as we find 
them embodied in two not over-substantial volumes. 
Boz breaks forth at the very commencement. The 
winter voyage out, which occupies a larze space 
of the first volume, is a piece of clever and enter- 


: taining writing, made up of those small circum- 


stances, and nice and minute strokes, which give 


individuality and a certain charm to the composi- 


tions of Dickens. 
‘a very vellor leg of boiled mutton, contrasted with 
very green capers ”? and of the grotesque incidents 


of incipient sea-sickness, and the actual capsizing 


of the evils of America : which is represented as _ 


helplessly enslaved by the most atrocious press that 
ever the world heard of, legislated for by the most 
corrupt of its citizens, distracted by the most ran- 


corous and paltry party spirit, and tainted to the 
core with dishonesties of every sort. Opinions of | 


the same character have been more openly ex- , 


pressed by former writers, but never so strongly, 
nor without pointing more directly to the advan- 
tages which counterbalance the evils arising, in a 
new country, from Republican Institutions. 


Apart from the weight which may be attached | 


to the judgment and individual opinions of Mr. 
Dickens, upon these and upon other matters already 
familiar to the world, the “ Notes,” as such, are 
ineagre and unsatisfactory. They tell nothing new 


' 


' 


of goods and gear, body and estate, to which all 
vovagers are liable. Often, too, his descriptions are 
picturesque, or suddenly illuminated by a tran- 
sient image of rare beauty, which sparkles the 
brighter for the contrast of its grotesque settine. 
The passage out was tedious and rough, and the 
most is made of it before Halifax was made hy 
the steam-packet, which, after it had been eighteen 
days out, reached Boston. There Mr. Dickens’ first 
error was mistaking certain persons, who at the 
peril of their lives rushed on board, for newsmen ; 


while, in fact, they were, one and all, editors in 


the exercise of their vocation: but saving their 


of America, nor do they take any enlarged or pro- | 
found view of what is already known ; but thev are 

interspersed with many bits of clever composition in | 
ual wants of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens attended to, 


their author’s peculiar style ; which, though they 


might have been quite as relevant anywhere else, | 


itis pleasant to stumble upon—that is, if people are 
not very much in earnest to hear about Aimerica. 


Mr. Dickens deprecates the idea of intentionally of- | 


fending the Americans by his censures ;_ and thin- 


skinned as the nation is, we fancy he may be quit | 
for his fears ; while he may be very certain of hav- | 


ing pleased a large party at home. Miss Martineau, 
with almost rash frankness, stated many unpalat- 


able truths, which, as a true friend and disinte- | 
rested monitor she was bound to tell ; but her cen- | 


sures, though they may have offended the Ameri- 
cans more, will gratify the English Tories infinitely 
less than the statements or opinions of Mr. Dickens. 
He states that his only object at the outset was to 
carry his readers faithfully along with him wher- 
ever he went, and that this task he has * discharg- 
ed ;"—so far, it may be added, as they were likely 
to be amused on the journey. When we have 
mentioned, that another guiding principle in the 
construction of his work, “was to mention the 
hame of no individual,’ we leave the manner in 
which the task is fulfilled to the judgment of the 
reader, For illustrations of American character, 


save a few outré specimens, we must, we presume, | 


wait the appearance of a new fiction by the author 











“ “ American Notes for General Circulation.” By Charles 
Dickens, 2 vols, London: Chapman & Hall, 
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gentility by “liking the excitement of the thing.” 

A well-merited tribute is paid to the civility of 
the Custom-house officers ; who presented an edi- 
fying contrast to those of Home as well as of France. 
It is characteristic of the Bostonians, that, arriving 
on Saturday night, so providently were the spirit- 


that they received as many offers of seats, in 
churches of different denominations, as might have 
accommodated a score or two of grown-up fami- 
lies. They pleaded want of clothes. 

Eves long accustomed to the flattened and dingy 
surfaces of most things in London, were peculiarly 
sensible of the general brightness of colour and 
sharpness of outline prevailing in the towns of 
New England. Of Boston, fortunately, though 
warmly appreciated, not much is said. It is not 
easy, it is understood, to please that  intellee- 
tual, and somewhat self-sufficient and supercilious 
city, the refinement and superiority of which is at- 
tributed by Mr. Dickens to the influence of the 
neighbouring University of Cambridge. However 
this may be, we cordially enjoy this gentle rap on 
the knuckles to older and prouder Universities :— 

Whatever the defects of American universities may 
be, they disseminate no prejudices ; rear no bigots ; diz 
up the buried ashes of no old superstitions; never inter- 
pose between the people and their improvement ; ex 
clude no man because of his religious opinions ; above 
all, in their whole course of study and instruction, re- 
cognise a world, and a broad one too, lying beyond the 
college walls. 

The institutions and publie charities of Boston 
are described with considerable fulness; and if 
Mr. Dickens be aware of the very minute account 


_which has lately been given by another traveller 


of the blind, deaf, and dumb girl, Laura Bridgman, 
30 
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in nearly the same words—those of her instructor— 
he would have spared his readers much of a long 
story, which, though ever touching, is no longer 
novel. The State Hospital for the Insane, the Re- 
fuge for the Destitute, and other establishments of 
the same kind, are described ; and appear worthy of 
the commendation bestowed on them; and then the 
city itself, in which Mr. Dickens received, as it were, 
his Transatlantic diploma, is thus dismissed :— 
The tone of society in Boston is one of perfect polite- 
ness, courtesy, and good breeding. The ladies are un- 
questionably very beautiful—in face: but there I am 
compelled to stop. Their education is much as with us; 
neither better nor worse. I had heard some very mar- 
vellous stories in this respect ; but not believing them, 
was not disappointed. Blue ladies there are, in Boston; 
but like philosophers of that colour and sex in most 
other latitudes, they rather desire to be thought su- 
perior than to be so. Evangelical ladies there are, like- 
wise, Whose attachment to the forms of religion, and 
horror of theatrical entertainments, are most exemplary. 
Ladies who have a passion for attending lectures are to 


be found among all classes and all conditions. In the | 
kind of provincial life which prevails in cities such as | 


this, the Pulpit has great influence. The peculiar pro- 
vince of the Pulpit in New England (always excepting 
the Unitarian ministry) would appear to be the de- 
nouncement of all innocent and rational amusements. 
The church, the chapel, and the lecture-room, are the 
only means of excitement excepted; and to the church, 
the chapel, and the lecture-room, the ladies resort in 
crowds. 

Wherever religion is resorted to, as a strong drink, 
and as an escape from the dull monotonous round of 
home, those of its ministers who pepper the highest will 
be the surest to please. They who strew the Eternal 
Path with the greatest amount of brimstone, and who 
most ruthlessly tread down the flowers and leaves that 
grow by the way-side, will be voted the most righteous; 
and they who enlarge with the greatest pertinacity on 
the difficulty of getting into heaven, will be considered 
by all true believers certain of going there: though it 
would be hard to say by what process of reasoning this 
conclusion is arrived at. It is so at home, and it is so 
abroad. With regard to the other means of excitement, 
the Lecture, it has at least the merit of being always 
new. QOne lecture treads so quickly on the heels of 
another, that none are remembered ; and the course of 
this month may be safely repeated next, with its charm 
of novelty unbroken, and its interest unabated. . 

The usual dinner-hour is two o'clock. A dinner party 
takes place at five; and at an evening party, they sel- 


dom sup later than eleven; so that it goes hard but one | 


gets home, even from a rout, by midnight. I never 


could find out any difference between a party at Boston | 


and a party in London, saving that, at the former place, 
all assemblies are held at more rational hours ; that the 


conversation may possibly be a little louder and more | 


cheerful; that a guest is usually expected to ascend to 
the very top of the house to take his cloak off; that he 


is certain to see, at every dinner, an unusual amount of 


poultry on the table ; and at every supper, at least two 
mighty bowls of hot stewed oysters, in any one of which 
a half-grown Duke of Clarence might be smothered easily. 
. . + . There is no smoking-room in any hotel, and 
there was none consequently in ours; but the bar is a 
large room with a stone floor, and there people stand 
and smoke, and lounge about, all the evening : dropping 
in and out as the humour takes them. There too the 
stranger i3 initiated into the mysteries of Gin-sling, 
Cocktail, Saugaree, Mint Julep, Sherry-cobbler, Timber 


Doodle, and other rare drinks. The House is full of 


boarders, both married and single, many of whom sle ep 
upon the premises, and contract by the week for their 
board and lodging: the charge for which diminishes as 
they go nearer the sky to roost. A public table is laid 


in a very handsome hall for breakfast, and for dinner, | 
The party sitting down together to | 


and for supper. 


~modated life. 


will prefer his buffalo steak raw. 
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these meals will vary in number from one to two hun. 
dred: sometimes more. The advent of each of these 
epochs in the day is proclaimed by an awful gong. . 

The fruits of the earth have their growth in corrup- 
tion. Out of the rottenness of these things, there has 
sprung up in Boston a sect of philosophers known as 
Transcendentalists. On inquiring what this appellation 
might be supposed to signify, | was given to unders stand, 
that whatever was unintelligible,ywould be certainly 
transcendental. Not deriving much comfort from this 
elucidation, | pursued the inquiry still further, and 
found that the Transcendentalists are followers of my 
friend Mr. Carlyle, or, | should rather say, of a follower 
of his, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson. This gentleman has 
written avolume of Essays,in which, among much that js 
dreamy and fanciful (if he will pardon me for s saying so,) 
there is much more that is true and manly, honest and 
bold. Transcendentalism has its occasional vagaries 
(what school has not‘) but it has good healthful quali- 
ties in spite of them ; noc least among the number a 
hearty disgust of Cant, and an aptitude to detect her in 
all the million varieties of her everlasting wardrobe, 
And therefore if | were a Bostonian, I think I would be 
a Transcendentalist. 

Then it must be a Transcendentalist with a keen 
relish for all the creature-comforts and smailer 
elegancies and enjoyments of elaborately accom- 
One may conceive the savage con- 
tempt with which Emerson would listen to gentle 
cockney murmurs about the want of bed-curtains, 
proper wash-hand stands, soft warm beds, and 
pleasant sips of hot brandy and water ; together 
with theatrical entertainments, literary coteries, 
and London-made boots. For anything we see, 
Mr. Emerson, if he allows himself meat at all, 
We assure 
Mr. Dickens that he is the very antipodes of a 
‘Transcendentalist of that peculiar school. He 
appears to relish to the utmost * all the goods the 
gods provide us ;” and to believe that this taste 
makes all of us the better men, and more charitable 
and loving Christians. 

At Boston, Mr. Dickens, notwithstanding the 
numerous invitations to sermon which he received, 
heard only Taylor, the famous Sailor Preacher ; 
for, to his regret, he missed hearing Dr. Channing. 
The description of the sailor preacher is clear and 
graphic. He appears to dmprovise his sermons ; 
some one present having the privilege of choosing 
him a theme or text, which is laid on the desk be- 
fore the commencement of the service. The theme 
/on this occasion was from the Song of Solomon— 
“ Who is this coming up from the wilderness lean- 
ing on her beloved ”’ which the preacher spiritual- 
ized in a quaint fashion enough, though one pro- 
bably well adapted to his rough audience, 

During his stay in Boston, Mr. Dickens made 
an excursion by the railway to Lowell, to witness, 
with his own eyes, the operation of the Factory 
system as it still exists in America. After Miss 
Martineau, Joseph Sturge, and Mr. Combe, and, on 
the other side, Marryat, we perceive nothing new 
or remarkable in his observations. Forty or fewer 
years since, the factories of Manchester or Glasgow 
were in as healthful a condition, as regards the 
working people, as Lowell is now. We have not 
yet sounded to the full depth of the mischief ; 
though we : apprehend one part of the mystery is 
unfolded, when we learn, that there is no station- 
“ary manufacturing population in Lowell, “ $0 t 
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speak.” The girls—who are often the well-brought- 
up and well-educated daughters of those small far- 
mers of New England who are rich in everything 
necessary save money—come from the neighbour- 
ing States to Lowell ; remain a few years in the 
mills, save money, and then return home. All 
the mill-owners, also, probably take that paternal 
care of their work-people, which in England is done 
only by a few, though with the happiest and most 
marked results. Would that the great manufac: 
turers, and the great land-owners of Britain, could 
be shamed out of the disgrace of having a set of 
improvident, dirty, spiritless, and degraded peas- 
ants and operatives in their employment, or in any 
way connected with them! They have, if not 
everything, yet much in their power, if they set 
their hearts on improving the condition of the 
working class. It is well known that the Lowell 
factory girls publish an -fvnua? which is entirely 
their own composition ; and which, however the 
editors of the Book of Beauty and The Keepsake, 
&c., may take it, Mr. Dickens asserts “ will com- 


pare advantageously with a great many English 


Annuals,” 

New York was his next station and point of 
observation ; and into its bustling Broadway—with 
which we can now fancy ourselves as familiar as 
with any home great thoroughfare—Mr. Dickens 
is quietly looking down from a window of the 
Carlton House Hotel. 

Warm weather! The sun strikes upon our heads at 
this open window, as though its rays were concentrated 
through a burning-glass ; but the day is in its zenith, 
aud the season an unusual one. Was there ever such a 


, Sunny street as this Broadway ! The pavement stones 


are polished with the tread of feet until they shine 
again ; the red bricks of the houses might be yet in the 
dry, hot kilns ; and the roofs of those omnibuses look as 
though, if water were poured on them, they would hiss 
and smoke, and smell like half-quenched fires. No stint 
of omnibuses here! Half-a-dozen have gone by within 
as many minutes. Plenty of hackney cabs and coaches 
too ; gigs, phaetons, large-wheeled tilburies, and private 
carriages—rather of a clumsy make, and not very differ- 
ent from the public vehicles, but built for the heavy 
roads beyond the city pavement. Negro coachmen and 
white ; in straw hats, black hats, white hats, glazed 
caps, fur caps; in coats of drab, black, brown, green, 
blue, nankeen, striped jean and linen: and there, in 
that one instance, (look while it passes, or it will be too 
late,) in suits of livery. Some Southern republican that, 
who puts his blacks in uniform, and swells with Sultan 
pomp and power. Yonder, where that phaeton with the 
well-clipped pair of grays has stopped—-standing at their 
heads now, is a Yorkshire groom, who has not been very 
long in these parts, and looks sorrowfully round for a 
companion pair of top-boots, which he may traverse the 
city half-a-year without meeting. Heaven save the 
ladies, how they dress! We have seen more colours in 
these ten minutes, than we should have seen elsewhere, 
inas many days. What various parasols ! what rain- 
bow silks and satins ! what pinking of thin stockings, 
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| ont a hard name, while the other looks about for it on 
all the doors and windows, 

Irishmen both! You might know them, if they were 
| masked, by their long-tailed blue coats and bright but- 
tons, and their drab trousers, which they wear like men 

well used to working dresses, Who are easy in no others. 
It would be hard to keep your model republics going, 
without the countrymen and countrywomen of those 
two labourers. For who else would dig, and delve, and 
drudge, and do domestic work, and make canals and 
roads, and execute great lines of Internal Imprevement ! 
Irishmen both, and sorely puzzled too, to find out what 
they seek. Let us go down, and help them, for the love 
of home, and that spirit of liberty which admits of honest 
service to honest men, and honest work for honest bread, 
no matter what it be. 

This narrow thoroughfare, baking and blistering in 
the sun, is Wall Street : the Stock Exchange and Lom- 
bard Street of New York. Many a rapid fortune has 
been made in this street. and manya no less rapid ruin. 
Some of these very merchants whom yon see hanging 

about here now, have locked up Money in their strong- 
boxes, like the man in the Arabian Nights, and opening 
them again, have found but withered leaves, 

Here follows a good deal more clever writing ; but 
we are in quest of information as much as enter- 
tuiniment, So We pass a street swine, a scavenger of 
New York, and worthy of Gainsborough, and sun- 

dry other irrelevant matters, to accompany Mr. 
Dickens in a walk quite new to usin the American 
commercial capital ; and one in part of which he 
required the attendance of a couple of policemen, 

We have seen no beggars in the streets by night or 
day; but of other kinds of strollers plenty. Poverty, 
wretchedness, and vice, are rife enough where we are 
going now. 

This is the place: these narrow ways, diverging to the 
right and left, and reeking everywhere with dirt and 
filth. Such lives as are led here, bear the same fruits 

| here as elsewhere. The coarse and bloated faces at the 
doors, have counterparts at home, and all the wide world 
over. Debauchery has made the very houses prematurely 
old. See how the rotten beans are tumbling down, and 
how the patched and broken windows seem to seowl 
dimly, like eyes that have been hurt in drunken frays. 
Many of those pigs live here. Do they ever wonder why 
their masters walk upright in lieu of going on all-fours ? 
and why they talk instead of grunting?! 

So far, nearly every house is a low tavern; and on the 
bar-room walls, are coloured prints of Washington, and 
Queen Victoria of England, and the American eagle. 
Among the pigeon-holes that hold the bottles, are pieces 
of plate-glass and coloured paper, for there is, in some 
sort, a taste for decoration, even here. And as seamen 
frequent these haunts, there are maritime pictures by the 
dozen: of partings between sailors and their lady-leves, 
portraits of William, of the ballad, and his Black-Eyed 
Susan; of Will Wateh, the Bold Smuggler; of Paul 
Jones the Pirate, and the like: on which the painted 
eyes of Queen Victoria, and of Washington to boot, rest 
in as strange companionship, as on most of the scenes 
that are enacted in their wondering presence. 

What place is this, to which the squalid street con- 
ducts us! A kind of square of leprous houses, some of 
Which are attainable only by crazy wooden stairs with- 
out. What lies beyond this tottering flight of steps, that 
creak beneath our tread! a miserable room, lighted by 


and pinching of thin shoes, and fluttering of ribbons and~ one dim candle, and destitute of all comfort, save that 


silk tassels, and display of rich cloaks with gaudy hoods 
and linings ! The young gentlemen are fond, you see, 
of turning down their shirt-collars and cultivating their 
Whiskers, especially under the chin; but they cannot 
approach the ladies in their dress or bearing, being, to 
say the truth, humanity of quite another sort. Byrons 
of the desk and counter, pass on, and let us see what 
kind of men those are behind ye: those two labourers 
in holiday clothes, of whom one carries in his hand a 
crumpled scrap of paper from which he tries to spell 


which may be hidden in a wretched bed. Beside it, sits 
aman: his elbows on his knees: his forehead hidden in 
his hands. * What ails that man?’ asks the foremost 
officer. “ Fever,” he sullenly replies, without looking 
up. Conceive the fancies of a fevered brain in such a 
place as this! 

Ascend these piteh-dark stairs, heedful of a false foot- 
ing on the trembling boards, and grope your way with 
me into this wolfish den, where neither ray of light nor 
breath of air appears to come. A negro lad, startled 
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from his sleep by the officer’s voice—he knows it well— 
but comforted by his assurance that he has not come on 
business, officiously bestirs himself to light a candle. The 


match flickers for a moment, and shows great mounds of | 


dusky rags upon the ground; then dies away and leaves 
a denser darkness than before, if there can be degrees in 
such extremes. He stumbles down the stairs and pre- 
sently comes back, shading a flaring taper with his hand. 
Then the mounds of rags are seen to be astir, and rise 
slowly up, and the floor is covered with heaps of negro 
women, waking from their sleep: their white teeth chat- 
tering, and their bright eyes glistening and winking on 
all sides with surprise and fear, like the countless repeti- 
tion of one astonished African face in some strange mirror. 

Mount up these other stairs with no less caution (there 
are traps and pitfalls here, for those who are not so well 


escorted as ourselves) into the housetop; where the bare | 


beams and rafters meet over-head, and calm night looks 
down through the crevices in the roof. Open the door 
of one of these cramped hutches full of sleeping negroes. 
Pah! They have a charcoal fire within; there is a smell 
of singeing clothes, or flesh, so close they gather round 
the brazier; and vapours issue forth that blind and suf- 
focate. From every corner, as you glance about you in 
these dark retreats, some figure crawls half-awakened, 
as if the judgment hour were near at hand, and every 
obscene grave were giving up its dead. Where dogs 


would howl to lie, women, and men, and boys slink off | 


to sleep, forcing the dislodged rats to move away in quest 
of better lodgings. 

Here too are lanes and alleys, paved with mud knee- 
deep : underground chambers, where they dance and 
gaine; the walls bedecked with rough designs of ships, 
and forts, and flags, and American Eagles out of number: 
ruined houses, open to the street, whence, through wide 
gaps in the walls, other ruins loom upon the eye, as 
though the world of vice and misery had nothing else to 
show: hideous tenements which take their name from 


rubbery and murder: all that is loathsome, drooping, | 


and decayed is here. 
Qur leader has his hand upon the latch of “ Almack’s,” 


and calls to us from the bottom of the steps ; for the as- | 


sembly-room of the Five-Point fashionables is approach- 
ed by a descent. Shall we goin! It is but a moment. 

Heyday! the iandlady of Almack’s thrives! A buxom 
fat mulatto woman, with sparkling eyes, whose head is 
daintily ornamented with a handkerchief of many colours. 
Nor is the landlord much behind her in his finery, being 
attired in a smart blue jacket, like aship’s steward, with 
a thick gold ring upon his little finger, and round his 
neck a gleaming golden watch-guard. How glad he is 
to see us! What will we please to call for? A dance? 


It shall be done directly, sir: “a regular break-down.” | 
The corpulent black fiddler, and his friend who plays | 


the tambourine, stamp upon the boarding of the small 
raised orchestra in which they sit, and play a lively 
measure. Five or six couple come upon the floor, mar- 
shalled by a lively young negro, who is the wit of the 
assembly, and the greatest dancer known. He never 


leaves off making queer faces, and is the delight of all | 
the rest, who grin from ear to ear incessantly. Among | 


the dancers are two young mulatto girls, with large, 


black, drooping eyes, and head-gear after the fashion of | 


the hostess, who are as shy, or feign to be, as though 
they never danced before, and so look down before the 
visiters, that their partners can see nothing but the long 
fringed lashes. 


But thedance commences, Every gentleman sets as long | 


as he likes to the opposite lady, and the opposite lady to 
him, and all are so long about it that the sport begins to 
languish, when suddenly the lively hero dashes into the 
rescue. Instantly the fiddler grins,and goes at it tooth and 
nail; there is new energy in the tambourine; new laughter 
in the dancers; new smiles in the landlady ; new confidence 
in the landlord ; new brightness in the very candles. 
Single shuffle, double shuffle, cut and cross-cut : snapping 
his tiugers, rolling his eyes, turning in his knees, present- 


ing the backs of his legs in front, spinning about on his | 


toes and heels like nothing but the man’s fingers on the 
tambourine ; dancing with two left leg, two right leg~, 
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sorts of legs and no legs—what is this to him? And jn 
| what walk of life, or dance of life, does man ever get 
such stimulating applause as thunders about him, when, 
| having danced his partner off her feet, and himself too, 
| he finishes by leaping gloriously on the bar-counter, and 
| calling for something to drink, with the chuckle of a 
| million of counterfeit Jim Crows, in one inimitable sound ! 
It requires a delicate touch to prevent this from 
| becoming absolutely sickening to those dainty and 
delicate people to whom vice loses half its malig- 
| nity in being purified from its grossness. There is 
/a prison in New York named the Tombs ; a squa- 
lid, ill-managed, dismal place, of which the city 
watch-house forms a part ; and with it Mr. Diek- 
ens concluded his melancholy round. It was the 
appropriate Finish. Inthe same style, which he 
| probably adopts from considering it more effective 
and artistic than the simple narrative, which some- 
times as well suits topics so grave, he continues,— 

What ! do you thrust your common offenders against 
the police discipline of the town, into such holes as 
these ! Do men and women, against whom no crime is 
proved, lie here all night in perfect darkness, surrounded 
by the noisome vapours which encircle that flagging 
lamp you light us with, and breathing this filthy and 
offensive stench! Why, such indecent and disgusting 
dungeons as these cells, would bring disgrace upon the 
| most despotic empire in the world! Look at them, man 

—you, who see them every night, and keep the keys. 
Do you see what they are? Do you know how drains 
are made below the streets, and wherein these human 
sewers differ, except in being always stagnant ! 
Well, he don’t know. He has had five-and-twenty 
young women locked up in this very cell at one time, 
and you’dhardly realise what handsome faces there were 
/ among ’em. 

In God’s name! shut the door upon the wretched 
creature who is in it now, and put its sereen before a 
place, quite unsurpassed in all the vice, neglect, and 
devilry, of the worst old town in Europe. 

Are people really left all night, untried, in those 
black sties ‘—Every night. The watch is set at seven 
in the evening. The magistrate opens his court at five 
in the morning. ‘That is the earliest hour at which the 
first prisoner can be released; and if an officer appear 
against him, he is not taken out till nine o’clock or ten. 
-But if any one among them die in the interval, as one 
man did, not long ago? Then he is half-eaten by the 
rats in an hour’s time; as that man was; and there an end. 

Thus the night winds up— 

What is this intolerable tolling of great bells, and 
crashing of wheels, and shouting in the distance? A 
‘fire. And what that deep red light in the opposite di- 
rection? Another fire. And what these charred and 
blackened walls we stand before ? A dwelling where a 
| fire has been. It was more than hinted, in an official 


! 





report, not long ago, that some of these conflagrations 
were not wholly accidental, aud that speculation and 
' enterprise found a field of exertion, even in flames : but 
| be this as it may, there was a fire last night, there are 
two to-night, and you may lay an even wager there will 
be at least one to-morrow. So, carrying that with us 
for our comfort, let us say, Good night, and climb up 
stairs to bed. 

Well, all is not absolute perfection even in the 
United States of Republican America. Execu- 
tions in America, it is known, are not, as with us, 
converted into drunken holidays, affording spec- 
tacles to the million, which tend to brutalize the 
feelings and excite to fresh crime. Yet there 1s 
sufficient publicity in them to guard against abuse. 
The scene of the few executions which do take 
place, where death-punishment is so rare, is the 
prison-vard of the Tombs. 
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Into this narrow, grave-like place, men are brought 
out todie. The wretched creature stands beneath the 
gibbet on the ground ; the rope about his neck ; and 
when the sign is given, a weight at its other end 
comes running done, and swings him up into the air—a 
corpse. The law requires that there be present at this 


dismal spectacle, the judge, the jury, and citizens to the | 
From the community it is hid- 


amount of twenty-five. 
den. To the dissolute and bad, the thing remains a 
frightful mystery. Between the criminal and them, the 
prison-wall is interposed as a thick gloomy veil. It is 
the curtain to his bed of death, his winding-sheet, and 
grave. From him it shuts out life, and all the motives 
to unrepenting hardihood in that ‘ast hour, which its 
mere sight and presence is often all-sufficient to sustain. 
There are no bold eyes to make him bold ; no ruffians 
to uphold a ruffian’s name before. 

After this, one would require something to revive 
tlie heart, and to sweeten the imagination. ‘ Let 
us then,” as our author invites us, “go out into the 
streets.” 

At other downward flights of steps, are other lamps, 
marking the whereabouts of oyster-cellars— pleasant 
retreats, say I: not only by reason of their wonderful 
cookery of oysters, pretty nigh as large as cheese-plates, 
(or for thy dear sake, heartiest of Greek Professors !) 


but because of all kinds of eaters of fish, or flesh, or | 


towl, in these latitudes, the swallowers of oysters alone 
are not gregarious ; but subduing themselves, as it were, 
to the nature of what they work in, and copying the 
coyness of the thing they eat, do sit apart in curtained 
boxes, and consort by twos, not by two hundreds. 

But how quiet the streets are? Are there no itinerant 
bands ; no wind or stringed instruments? No, not one. 
by day, are there no Punches, Fantoccinis, Dancing- 
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and Miss Martineau, as well as Captain Marryat. 
Yet they do not seem to consider this instrument 
of evil so powerful or influential as our author 
On this subject, and in his graver mood, 
Mr. Dickens remarks— 

Schools may be erected, East, West, North, and South; 
pupils be taught, and masters reared, by scores upon 
scores of thousands ; colleges may thrive, churches may 
be crammed, temperance may be diffused, and advane- 
ing knowledge in all other forms walk through the 
land with giant strides ; but while the newspaper press 
of America is in, or near, its present abject state, high 
moral improvement in that country is hopeless. Year 
by year, it must and will go back ; year by year, the 
tone of public feeling must sink lower down; year by 
year, the Congress and the Senate must become of less 
account before all decent men ; and year by year, the 
memory of the Great Fathers of the~Revolution must be 
outraged more and more, in the bad life of their degene- 
rate child. 

A few exceptions are allowed to exist, the more 
honourable for their rareness ; but such is alleged 
to be the general character of the newspaper press 
of America ; and itsdespotic power, its vicious in- 
fluence, must, if Mr. Diekens’ challenge be well- 
founded, be on the increase. 

When any man, of any grade of desert in intellect or 


does, 


character, can climb to any publie distinction, no matter 


dogs, Jngglers, Conjurors, Orchestrinas, or even Barrel- | 


organs! No, not one. Yes, | remember one. One 


but fast fading into a dull, lumpish monkey, of the | 


Utilitarian school. Beyond that, nothing lively; uo, 
uut so much as a white mouse in a twirling cage. 

Are there no amusements? Yes. There is a lecture- 
room across the way, from which that glare of light 
proceeds, and there may be evening service for the 
ladies thrice a-week, or oftener. lor the young gentle- 


what, in America, without first grovelling down upon 
the earth, and bending the knee before this monster of 
depravity ; when any private excellence is safe from its 
attacks, When any social confidence is left unbroken by 
it, or any tie of social decency and honour is held in the 
least regard; when any man in that Free Country has 
freedom of opinion, and presumes to think for himself, 


. : and speak for himself, without humble reference to 
barrel-organ and a dancing-monkey—-sportive by nature, | P , ~~ 8 


censorship which, for its rampant ignorance and base 
dishonesty, he utterly loathes and despises in his heart ; 


_when those who most acutely feel its infamy and the re- 


men, there is the counting-house, the store, the bar- | 


room: the latter, as you may see through these win- 
dows, pretty full. Hark! to the clicking sound of ham- 
tiers breaking lumps of ice, and to the cool gurgling of 
the pounded bits, as, in the process of mixing, they are 
poured from glass to glass! No amusements ! 


What | 


ure these suckers of cigars and swallowers of strong | 


drinks, whose hats and legs we see in every possible 
variety of twist, doing, but amusing themselves! What 
ure the fifty newspapers, which those precocious urchins 
ure bawling down the street, and which are kept filed 
Within, what are they but amusements! Not vapid 
waterish amusements, but good strong stuff; dealing in 
round abuse and blackguard names; pulling off the 
roofs of private houses, as the Halting Devil did in 
Spain; pimping and pandering for all degrees of vicious 
taste, and gorging with coined lies the most voracious 
aw ; imputing to every man in public life the coarsest 
and the vilest motives ; scaring away from the stabbed 
und prostrate body-politic, every Samaritan of clear 
conscience and good deeds; and setting on, with yell 
and whistle, and the clapping of foul hands, the vilest 
vermin and worst birds of prey.—No amusements ! 


In the grave summing up of judgment upon the 
social, and, we should say, moral state of the Ame- 
rican citizens, at the close of his work, Mr. Dickens, 
in more direct and stronger terms, reiterates this 
strong opinion of the press ; in this confirming the 
judgment of every British traveller who has spoken 


on the subject ; and among that number are those 


of the most liberal sentiments, and the warmest | 


friends of the true liberty of printing ; Mr. Combe, 


{ 


proach it casts upon the nation, and who most denounce 
it to each other, dare to set their heels upon, and crush it 
openly, in the sight of all men; then, I will believe that 
its influence is lessening, and men are returning to their 
manly senses, But while that Press has its evil eye in 
every house, and its black hand in every appointment in 
the state, from a president to a postman; while, with 
ribald slander for its only stock in trade, it is the stan- 
dard literature of an enormous class who must find their 
reading in a newspaper, or they will not read at all ; so 
long must its odium be upon the country’s head, and so 
long must the evil it works, be plainly visible in the 
Republic. 

Could we believe this to the full extent implied, 
we should at once say that the Plague-spot has 
become visible upon the Republic ; but we cannot, 
though we readily admit that there is much room 
for improvement in this respect—on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In New York, as at Boston, no names are men- 
tioned ; and we never once accompany Mr. Dick- 
ens over any private threshold. The country 


about New York is declared to be beautiful; but 


all the world knows that ; and we are fortunately 
not here overwhelmed by descriptions of scenery. 
The rest is quickly despatched, while Mr. Dickens 
is stepping into the railway carriage for Phila- 
delphia. 

The tone of the best society in this city, is like that 
of Boston ; here and there, it may be, with a greater 
infusion of the mercantile spirit, but generally polished 
and refined, and always most hospitable. The houses 


,and tables are elegant; the hours later and more 


rakish ; and there is, perhaps, a greater spirit of con- 
teution in reference to appearances, and the display of 
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wealth and costly living. The ladies are singularly 
beautiful. 

Philadelphia is as rapidly handled. 

My stay in Philadelphia was very short, but what 1 
saw of its society, I greatly liked. Treating of its 
general characteristics, I should be disposed to say that 
it is more provincial than Boston or New York, and that 
there is, afloat in the fair city, an assumption of taste 
and criticism, savouring rather of those genteel discus- 
sions upon the same themes, in connexion with Shak- 
speare and the Musical Glasses, of which we read in 
the Vicar of Wakefield. 

In Philadelphia the Penitentiary was visited ; 
and Mr. Dickens, in even stronger terms than we 
remember to have been employed by former tra- 
vellers, bears testimony to the evil tendencies, the 
merciless, the torturing nature of strictly Solitary 
Confineinent, and points out its marked inequality 
as a punishment. 

Washington was reached at the next move ; and 
here, first, Mr. Dickens makes his attack upon the 
grand national custom. Washington he pronounces 
the capital of tobacco-tinctured saliva ; and he be- 
comes sick and almost angry with the odious twin- 
practices of chewing and spitting. As we have 
scarcely yet recovered from Mr. Buckingham, we 
could pardon the omission of denunciations, by 
which we hope the citizens whom it concerns will 
profit. This little hit may, however, be tolerated 
for its humour,— 

I was surprised to observe that even steady old 
chewers of great experience, are not always good 
marksmen, which has rather inclined me to doubt that 
general proficiency with the rifle, of which we have 
heard so much in England. Several gentlemen called 
upon me who, in the course of conversation, frequently 
missed the spittoon at five paces ; and one (but he was 
certainly short-sighted) mistouk the closed sash for the 
open window at three. Oa another occasion, when I 
dined out, and was sitting with two ladies and some 
gentlemen round a fire before dinner, one of the com- 
pany fell short of the fire-place, six distinct times. I 
am disposed to think, however, that this was occasioned 
by his not aiming at that object; as there was a white 
marble hearth before te fender, which was more con- 
venient, and may have suited his purpose better. 

An Indian chief, with whom Mr. Dickens for 
some days travelled in company in a steamer on 
the Ohio, and who had lately left Washington, 
told him that the Indians thought the Congress 
“wanted dignity. Mr. Dickens seems to think 
that this Assembly is deficient in many qualities 
of a more substantial and important kind. 

The capital and its capitol have been so often 
described, that Mr Dickens cannot make much 
new of them; but the living pillars of the State 
were open to his scrutiny. 

I was sometimes asked, in my progress through other 
places, whether I had not been very much impressed by 
the heads of the lawmakers at Washington ; meaning 
not their chiefs and leaders, but literally their individual 
and personal heads, whereon their hair grew, and where- 
by the phrenological character of each legislator was 
expressed : and I almost as often struck my questioner 
dumb with indignant consternation by answering * No, 
that I didn’t remember being at all overcome.” As 1 
must, at whatever hazard, repeat the avowal here, I 
will follow it up by relating my impressions on this 
subject in as few words as possible. 

In the first place it may be from some imperfect 
developement of my organ of veneration—I do not re- 
member having ever fainted aw ay, or having even been 
moved to tears of joyful pride, at sight of any legislative 
body. Ihave borne the House of Commons like a man, 
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and have yielded to no weakness, but slumber, in the 
House of Lords. . . . . Did I see in this publie 
body, an assemblage of men, bound tegeiher in the 
sacred names of Liberty and Freedom, and so assertin 
the chaste dignity of those twin goddesses, in all their 
discussions, as to exalt at once the Eternal Principles to 
which their names are given, and their own character, 
and the character of their countrymen, in the admiring 
eyes of the whole world ! 

It was but a week, since an aged, grey-haired man, a 
lasting honour to the land that gave him birth, who has 
done good service to his country, as his forefathers did, 
and who will be remembered scores upon scores of years 
after the worms bred in its corruption, are but so many 
grains of dust—it was but a week, since this old man 
had stood for days upon his trial before this very body, 
charged with having dared to assert the infamy of 
that traffic, which has for its accursed merchandize men 
and women, and their unborn children. Yes. And 
publicly exhibited in the same city all the while-; gild- 
ed, framed and glazed ; hung up for general admiration ; 
shown to strangers not with shame, but pride; its face 
not turned towards the wall, itself not taken down and 
burned ; is the Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States of America, which solemnly declares that 
All Men are created Equal; and are endowed by their 
Creator with the Inalienable Rights of Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness ! 

It was not a month, since this same body had sat 
calmly by, and heard a man, one of themselves, with 
oaths which beggars in their drink reject, threaten to 
eut another’s throat from ear to ear. There he sat, 
among them; not crushed by the general feeling of the 
assembly, but as good a man as any. 

There was but a week to come, and ancther of that 
body, for doing his duty to those who sent him there; 
for claiming in a Republic the Liberty and Freedom of 
expressing their sentiments, and making known their 
prayer; would be tried, found guilty, and have strong 
censure passed upon him by the rest. His was a grave 
offence indeed; tor years before, he had risen up and 
said, * A gang of male and female slaves for sale, war- 
ranted to breed like cattle, linked to each other by iron 
fetters, are passing now along the open street beneath 
the windows of your Temple of Equality ! Look !” But 
there are many kinds of hunters engaged in the Pursuit 
of Happiness, and they go variously armed. It is the 
Inalienable Right of some among them, to take the field 
atter their Happiness, equipped with cat and cartwhip, 
stocks, and iron collar, and to shout their view halloo ! 
(always in praise of Liberty,) to the music of clanking 
chains and bloody stripes. 

Where sat the many legislators of coarse threats; of 
words and blows such as coalheavers deal upon each 
other when they forget their breeding? On every side. 
Every session had its anecdotes of that kind, and the 
actors were all there. 

Did I recognise in this assembly, a body of men, who 
applying themselves in a new world to correct some of 
the falsehoods and vices of the old, purified the avenues 
to Public Life, paved the dirty ways to Place and 
Power, debated and made laws for the Common Good, 
and had no party but their Country ? 

I saw in them, the wheels that move the meanest per- 
version of virtuous Political Machinery that the worst 
tools ever wrought. Despicable trickery at elections ; 
under-handed tamperings with public officers ; cowardly 
attacks upon opponents, with scurrilous newspapers for 
shields, and hired pens for daggers; shameful trucklings 
to mercenary knaves, Whose claim to be considered, is, 
that every day and week they sow new crops of ruin with 
their venal types, which are the dragon’s teeth of yore, 
in everything but sharpness ; aidings and abettings of 
every bad inclination in the popular mind, and artful 
suppressions of all its good influences : such things a3 
these, and, in a word, Dishonest Faction in its most de- 
praved and most unblushing form, stared out from every 
corner of the crowded hall. 

Did I see among them, the intelligence and refine- 

/ment: the true, honest, patriotic heart of America / 
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Here and there, were drops of its blood and life, but 


they scarcely coloured the stream of desperate adven- | 


turers which sets that way for profit and for pay. It is 
the game of these men, and of their profligate organs, 
to make the strife of politics so fierce and brutal, and so 
destructive of all self-respect in worthy men, that sensi- 
tive and delicate-minded persons shall be kept aloof, 
and they, and such as they, be left to battle out their 
selfish views, unchecked. And thus this lowest of all 
scrambling fights goes on, and they who in other coun- 
tries would, from their intelligence and station, most 
aspire to make the laws, do here recoil the farthest from 
that degradation. 

That there are, among the representatives of the 
people in both Houses, and among all parties, some 
men of high character and great abilities, I need not 
say. 

This is a tremendous passage. How the Tories 
of England will crow over it! The qualification ; 
the few noble exceptions, admitted and rounded off 
with a compliment to Mr. Everett, are a poor coun- 
terpoise against this fierce, coarse, and corrupt 
body of legislators. With such a House of Re- 
presentatives, and such a public Press, indepen- 
dently of slavery, whither, we may ask, is the 

> ’ b 


young Republic to drift? What, and that speedily, | 


isto be her fate? Let us hope that this is taking 
things at the very worst, and something more ; 
and that Mr. Dickens is more powerful in fiction 
than profound in political philosophy. He ac- 
knowledges that the Congress has not yet imported 
the latest improvements of our own House of Com- 
mons, in its farm-yard imitations,—crowing and 
bray ing. 
sident on the day after his arrival. The scene is 
characteristic. The President’s house, within and 
without, he says, resembles a club- house. 

We entered a large hall, and having twice or thrice 
rung a bell which nobody answered, walked without 
further ceremony through the rooms on the ground floor, 
as divers other gentlemen (mostly with their hats on, 
and their hands in their pockets) were doing very 
leisurely. Some of these had ladies with them, to whom 
they were showing the premises ; others were lounging 
on the chairs and sofas ; others, in a perfect state of ex- 
haustion from listlessness, were yawning drearily. The 
greater portion of this assemblage were rather asserting 
their supremacy than doing anything else, as they had 
no particular business there, that anybody knew of. A 
few were closely eyeing the moveables, as if to make 
quite sure that the President (who was far from popu- 
lar) had not made away with any of the furniture, or 
sold the fixtures for his private benefit. 

After glancing at these loungers ; who were scattered 
over a pretty drawing-room, opening upon a terrace 
which commanded a beautiful prospect of the river and 
the adjacent country; and who were sauntering too, 
about a larger state-room called the Eastern Drawing- 
room ; we went up stairs into another chamber, where 
Were certain visiters, waiting for audiences. At sight 
of my conductor, a black in plain clothes and yellow 
slippers who was gliding noiselessly about, and whisper- 
ing messages in the ears of the more impatient, made a 
sign of recognition, and glided off toannounce him. . . 

. . There were some fifteen or twenty persons 
inthe room. One,a tall, wiry, muscular old man, from 
the west ; sun-burnt and swarthy; with a brown-white 
hat on his knees, and a giant umbrella resting between 
his legs; who sat bolt upright in his chair, frowning 
steadily at the carpet, and twitching the hard lines 
about his mouth, as if he had made up his mind “to 
fix” the President on what he had to say and wouldn't 
bate him a grain. Another, a Kentucky farmer, six- 
feet-six in height, with his hat on, and his hands under 


Mr. Dickens was presented to the Pre- | 


his coat-taile, who leaned against the wall aud kicked | 
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the floor with his heel, as though he had Time’s head 
under his shoe, and were literally “killing” him. A 
third, an oval-faced, bilious-looking man, with sleek 
black hair cropped close, and whiskers and beard shaved 
down to blue dots, who sucked the head of a thick stick, 
and from time to time took it out of his mouth, to see 
how it was getting on. A fourth did nothing but whis- 
tle. A fifth did nothing but spit. And indeed all these 
gentlemen were so very persevering and energetic in 
this latter particular, and bestowed their favours so 
abundantly upon the carpet, that I take it for granted 
the Presidential housemaids have high wages, or, to 
speak more genteelly, an ample amount of “ compensa- 
tion: ”’ which is the American word for salary, in the 
case of all public servants. 

We had not waited in this room many minutes, before 
the black messenger returned, and conducted us into 
another of smaller dimensions, where, at a business-like 
table covered with papers, sat the President himself. 
He looked somewhat worn and anxiots, and well he 
might. being at war with everybody ;—but the expres- 
sion of his face was mild and pleasant, and his manner 
was remarkably unaffected, gentlemanly, and agreeable. 
I thought that in his whole carriage and demeanour, he 
became his station singularly well. 

The President’s evening receptions are, probably 
from some good Irish reason, called /evees. Mr. 
Dickens gives the same favourable report of the 
good order, ease, and propriety of these very mis- 
cellaneous assemblages that has been made by 
nearly all the European travellers who have wit- 
nessed them. He was delighted with the affection- 
ate, and, as we say, “ distinguished,” welcome 
given by the crowd to his dear friend, “ Washing- 
ton Irving.” 

If Mr. Dickens gathered the laurels and tri- 
umphs of lionship—about all which glories he ob- 
serves a modest silence, probably thinking that 
fully enough has been said on that head already— 
he has also paid a few of the unavoidable penalties 
of that honourable condition ; and not with nearly 
the good-humour of Marryat, though the Captain, 
comparatively with Boz, was received but as a 
mere cub, and by no means a full-fanged lion 
rampant. In travelling by the railroad in Mary- 
land, Mr. Dickens relates— 

Being rather early, those men and boys who happened 
to have nothing particular to do, and were curious in 
foreigners, caine (according to custom) round the car- 
riage in which I sat ; let down all the windows; thrust 
in their heads and shoulders; hooked themselves on 
conveniently, by their elbows; and fell to comparing 
notes on the subject of my personal appearance, with as 
much indifference as if I were a stuffed figure. I never 
gained so much uncompromising information with re- 
ference to my Own nose and eyes, the various impres- 
sions wrought by my mouth and chin on different minds, 
and how my head looks when it is viewed from behind, 
as on these occasions. Some gentlemen were only satis- 
fied by exercising their sense of touch; and the boys 
(who are surprisingly precocious in America) were sel- 
dom satisfied, even by that, but would return to the 
charge over and over again. Many a budding president 
has walked into my room with his cap on his head and 
his hands in his pockets, and stared at me for two whole 
hours: occasionally refreshing himself with a tweak at 
his nose, or a draught from the water-jug ; or by walk- 
ing to the windows and inviting other boys in the street 
below, to come up and do likewise: crying, “ Here he 
is!” “Come on!” “ Bring all your brothers!” with 
other hospitable entreaties of that nature. 


Again, on the Lakes, in a steamer making way 


to Buffalo, he was annoyed in the same style. 


There was @ geuticman on beard, te whom, aa 1 ua- 
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inteitionally icarned through the thin partition which 


| 


divided our state-room from the cabin in which he and | 
to get anything to do him good. But the door, asI have 


his wife conversed together, 1 was unwittingly the oc- 
casion of very great uneasiness. I don’t know why or 
wherefore, but i appeared to run in his mind perpetually, 
and to dissatisfy him very much. First of all 1 heard 


him say: and the most ludicrous part of the business | 
was, that he said it in my very ear, and could not have | 
communicated more directly with me, if he had leaned | 


upon my shoulder,and whispered me : ‘“* Boz is on board 
still, my dear.” After a considerable pause, he added 
complainingly, “ Boz keeps himself very close :” which 





Now, it certainly looked about the last apartment on 
the whole earth out of which any man would be likely 


said, stood coaxingly open, and plainly said, in conjune- 
tion with the chair, the portrait, the table, and the 
books, * Walk in, gentlemen, walk in! Den’t be ill, 
gentlemen, When you may be well in no time. Doctor 
Crocus is here, gentlemen, the celebrated Doctor Cro- 
cus! Doctor Crocus has come all this way to cure you, 
gentlemen. If you haven’t heard of Doctor Crocus, it’s 
your fault, gentlemen, who live a little way out of the 


| world here : not Doctor Crocus’s. Walk in, gertlemen, 


was true enough, for | was not very well, and was lying | 


down, with a book. 
after this, but I was deceived ; for a long interval hav- 
ing elapsed, during which I imagine hii to have been 
turning restlessly from side to side, and trying to go to 
sleep ; he broke out again, with “I suppose that Boz 


will be writing a book bye and bye, and putting all our | 


names in it !” at which imaginary consequence of being 
on board a boat with hoz, he grouned and became 
silent. 

At a new town, somewhere beyond St. Louis, 
named Belleville, Mr. Dickens met with a coun- 
tryman of our own, in whose instance he forgets 
lis resolution not to mention the names of indivi- 
duals ; and also violates his laudable custom of not 
prying into domestic privacy. 


Scottish specimen, who is a lectureron Phrenology, 
and imputed curer of all manner of diseases ; for 


we do not positively learn that he gives himself out | age 
} p c . 


for anything of the sort. 

* Mr. Dickens,” says the Colonel, ** Doctor Crocus.” 

Upon which Doctor Crocus, who is a tall, fine-looking 
Scotchman, but rather fierce and warlike in appearance 
ior a professor of the peaceful art of healing, bursts out 
of the concourse with his right arm extended, and his 
chest thrown out as far as it will possibly come, and 
says, Your countryman, Sir !” 

Whereupon Doctor Crocus and I shake hands; and 
Doctor Crocus looks as if I didn’t by any means realize 


face and nose profusely ornamented with the stings of 
mosquitoes and the bites of bugs, it is very likely 1 did 
not. 


I thought he had done with me , 


walk in!” 

This is a sketch d /a Boz, and the only private 
apartinent which we are permitted by Mr. Dick. 
ens to enter in all America. Being the only one, 
we could have spared it, especially as the artist 
was not invited in himself, 

By steamers, canal-boats, and railroads, Cin- 


| cinnati was reached, though we have left it far be- 


hind ; and with that fair city of the West the tra- 
veller appears more in love than with the older 
towns of the Atlantic States. His account of the 
journey is diverting enough ; though if any one 
choose to travel by the canal from Dublin to the 


Shannon, and in many other directions, its dirt 


The landlord of the | ’ ; a 
! ; . . and discomfort may be all realized, and witb the 
inn here, and of course a colonel, introduced this | ’ 


exception of the expectoration—a formidable one 

certainly—exceeded ;——beds, washing, and all. 
Travelling by land was not much pleasanter than 

As we get along with Mr. Dickens, we 


begin to fear that, notwithstanding a few well- 


‘ ‘ "ee 
humour is their great characteristic. 


pointed periods of general praise, he really dislikes 
the American people. They have, he avers, no 
humour ; being here decidedly at issue with Miss 
Martineau, who, on somewhat narrow premises cer- 
tainly, asserts that they abound in humour, that 


Then Mr. 


Dickens finds them universally dull, taciturn ; often 
his expectations, which, ina linen blouse, and a great | 
straw hat with a green ribbon, and no gloves, and my | 


sullen, unamusable, and averse to all harmless 
amusements. In the great cities the inhabitants do 
not go to the theatre ; they are unsocial and cheer- 


less at their meals; and often dyspeptic, from 


Now, if authors set out as Bozes, and attempt | 


the grand role of literary lions, they ought to go 
through it manfully, paying the penalties with as 
much good-humour as they show when reaping 
the honours of that distinguished part. We 
are sorry to find that the success of our country- 
man, Dr. Crocus, in those parts, does by no means 
correspond with his attainments and appearance. 
On the evening of the day of Mr. Dickens’ visit to 
Belleville, where, instead of * plain doings,” he 
luxuriated in * wheat-bread and chicken-fixings, ” 
the Doctor was to deliver a lecture on Phrenology. 

Straying up stairs, during the preparation of the 
chicken-fixings, | happened to pass the Doctor’s cham- 


i 


ber; and as the door stood wide open, and the room was | 


empty, | made bold to peep in. 


It was a bare, unfurnished, comfortless room, with an | 
unframed portrait hanging up at the head of the bed; a | 
likeness, | take it, of the Doctor, for the forehead was | 


fully displayed, and great stress was laid by the artist 
upon its phrenological developements. The bed itself 
was covered with an old patchwork counterpane. The 
reom Was destitute of carpet or of curtain. There was 
x damp fire-place without any stove, full of wood ashes; 
a chair, and a very small table; and on the last-named 
piece of furniture was displayed, in grand array, the 
doctor's library, consisting of some half-dozen greasy old 


buvke. 


'ed pin-cushion,) for breakfast and for supper. 


> 
want of personal cleanliness, overstufhing with all 
sorts of crude food, and from taking no proper ex- 
ercise. But let us not make things worse than 
they are represented. 

The washing apparatus is forward, on the deck. It 
is a little better than on board the canal-boat, but not 
much. In all modes of travelling, the American cus- 
toms, with reference to the means of personal cleanli- 
ness and wholesome ablution, are extremely negligent 
and filthy; and I strongly incline to the belief that a 
considerable amount of illness is referable to this cause. 

We are to be on board the Messenger three days: 
arriving at Cincinnati (barring accidents) on Monday 
morning. There are three meals a-day. Breakfast at 
seven, dinner at half-past twelve, supper about six. At 
each, there are a great many small dishes and plates 
upon the table, with very little in them ; so that although 
there is every appearance of a mig*ty “ spread,” there 
ix seldom really more than a joint: except for those who 
fancy slices of beet-root, shreds of dried beef, compli- 
cated entanglements of yellow pickle; maize, Indian 
corn, apple-sauce, and pumpkin. 

Some people fancy all these little dainties together 
(and sweet preserves beside,) by way of relish to their 
roast pig. They are generally those dyspeptic ladies 
and gentlemen who eat unheard-of quantities of hot 
corn bread (almost as good for the digestion as a knead- 
Those 
who do not observe this custom, and who help themselves 
-cveral times instead, usually suck their kuives aud 
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forks meditatively, until they have decided what to take 
yext: then pull them out of their mouths ; put them in 
the dish ; help themselves; and fall to work again. At 


dinner, there is nothing to drink upon the table, but | 


great Jugs full of cold water. Nobody says anything, 
zt any meal, to anybody. All the passengers are very 
dismal, aud seem to have tremendous secrets weighing 
vu their minds. There is no conversation, no laughter, 
no cheerfulness, no sociality, except in spitting ; and 
that is done in silent fellowship round the stove, when 
the meal is over. Every man sits down, dull and Jan- 
guid; swallows his fare as if breakfasts, dinners, and 


NOTES ON AMERICA, 


FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, V4 


_card to me,and with whom I had the pleasure of a long 


conversation. 

He spoke English perfectly well, though he had not 
begun to learn the language, he told me, until he was 
a young man grown. He had read many books; and 
Scott’s poetry appeared to have left a strong impression 
ou his mind ; especially the opening of “ The Lady of 
the Lake,” and the great battle scene in Marmion, ia 
which, no doubt, from the congeniality of the subjects to 


/his own pursuits and tastes, he had great interest and 


suppers Were necessities of nature never to be coupled | 
with recreation or enjoyment; and having bolted his | 


food in a gloomy silence, bolts himself, in the same state. 

. . . The people are all alike, too. 
diversity of character. They travel about on the same 
errands, say and do the same things in exactly the same 
manner, and follow in the same dull cheerless round. 


delight. He appeared to understand correctly all he 
had read ; and whatever fiction had enlisted his sym- 
pathy in its belief, had done so keenly and earnestly, | 
might almost say fiercely. He was dressed in our ordi- 


_hary every-day costume, which hung about his fine figure 
There is no 


loosely, and with indifferent grace. On my telling him that 
[ regretted not to see him in his own attire, he threw up 


his right arm for a moment, as though he were brand- 


All down the long table, there is scarcely a man who is | 


in anything different from his neighbour. 

The same remark is repeated more than once. 
Coach-drivers necessarily fell frequently under the 
traveller's observation ; and they seem all cast in 
the same mould—however diversified their costume 
imay be—and that a bad one. 
driver in Virginia makes, at all events, a good sub- 
ject for a Bozian picture. 

He is a negro— very black indeed. He is dressed in 
a coarse pepper-and-salt suit excessively patched and 


A negro coach- | 


darned (particularly at the knees,) grey stockings, | 


euormous unblacked high-low shoes, and very short 
trousers. He has two odd gloves : one of parti-coloured 
worsted, and one of leather. He has a very short whip, 
broken in the middle and bandaged up with string. 
And yet he wears a low-crowned, broad-brimmed, black 
hat : faintly shadowing forth a kind of insane imitation 
of an English coachman ! but somebody in authority 
cries Go ahead !” as I am making these observations. 
The mail takes the lead in a four-horse wagon, and all 
the coaches follow in procession, headed by No. 1. 
, ; . The coachmen always change with 
the horses, and are usually as dirty as the coac h. The 
first was dressed like a very shabby English baker ; the 
second like «a Russian peasant: for he wore a loose 
purple eamlet robe with a fur collar, tied round his 
waist with a parti-coloured worsted sash; grey trousers; 
light blue gloves; and a cap of bearskin. ‘ 

The frequent change of coachmen works no ¢ hange or 


variety in the coachman’s character. He is always | 


dirty, sullen, and taciturn. If he be capable of smart- 
ness of any kind, moral or physical, he has a faculty of 
concealing it which is truly marvellous. He never 
speaks to you as you sit beside him on the box, and if 
you speak to him, he answers (if at all) in monosyllables, 


He points out nothing on the road, and seldom looks at | 
anything: being, to all appearance, thoroughly weary of | 


it, and of existence generally. As to doing the honours 
of his coach, his business, as I have said, is with the 
horses. 

It comes, 
ens’ mind, or, at all events, his habits and associa- 
tions, are not too exclusively the growth of old 


make him the best judge in the world of what the 
Americans call their “ young country,” and its 
usages. His eye, also, is too microscopic for ob- 
jects so vast—a horizon so unbounded ; sharp as it 
is at detecting small blemishes and discordant ar- 
rangements. The only gentleman whom he seems 
tu have seen in the West was the Indian mentioned 
ubove, 


at last, to be a question if Mr. Dick-— 


ishing some heavy weapon, and answered, as he let it 
fall again, that his race were losing many things beside 
their dress, and would soon be seen upon the earth no 
more: but he wore it at home, he added proudly. 

He told me that he had been away from his home, 
west of the Mississippi, seventeen months: and was now 
returning. He had been chiefly at Washington on some 
negotiations pending between his tribe and the Govern- 
ment; which were not settled yet (he said ina melancholy 
way,) and he feared never would be: for what could 
a few poor Indians do, against such well-skilled men of 
business as the whites? He had no love for Washing- 
ton; tired of towns and cities very soon; and longed tor 
the forest and the prairie. 


I asked him what he thought of Congress? He an- 


| swered, with a smile, that it wanted ‘dignity, in an In- 
_dian’s eyes. 


He would very much like, he said,to see England be- 


fore he died ; and spoke with much interest about the 


great things to be seen there. When I told him of that 
chamber in the British Museum wherein are preserved 
household memorials of « race that ceased to be, thou- 
sands of years ago, he was very attentive, and it was not 
hard to see that he had a reference in his mind to the 
gradual fading away of his own people. . . . 

He was a remarkably handsome man: some years 
past forty I should judge ; with long black hair, an 
aquiline nose, broad cheek bones, a sunburnt complex- 
ion, and a very bright, keen, dark, and piercing eye. 

He took his leave ; as stately and complete a 
gentleman of Nature’s making as ever I beheld ; and 
moved among the people in the boat, another kind of 
being. 

Another grievance of the English in America 
is the intolerance of the Temperance landlords. 
Where tea and coffee were bad, and water worse, 
Mr. Dickens reasonably asked for brandy, which 
he had a right to do had all been of the best, ~— 

But it isa Temperance hotel, and spirits are not to be 
had for love or money. This preposterous forcing of 
unpleasant drinks down the reluctant throats of travellers 
is not at all uncommon in America; but I never diseo- 
vered that the scruples of such wincing landlords in- 
duced them to preserve any unusually nice balance be- 
tween the quality of their fare, and their scale of 
charges: on the contrary, I rather suspected them ot 


ee ‘ ' “apart ' diminishing the one and exalting the other, by way of 
cities—if he is not too new to “ roughing it’—to | 


recompense for the loss of their profit on the sale of spi- 
rituous liquors. After all, perhaps, the plainest course 
for persons of such tender consciences, would be a total 
abstinence from tavern-keeping. 

Some originals of the /ar West, and various little, 
affectionate episodes, diversify and relieve the mo- 


_notony of the voyage to St. Louis, and back again 


to Cincinnati. Traversing the State of Ohio, Mr. 


DD. reached the Lakes—nor halted until under the 


There chanced to be on board this boat, in addition to | 
the usual dreary crowd of passengers, one Pitchlyun, a | 
ehief of the Choctaw tribe of Indians, who sent in hes, 


Falls of Niagara. The journey tothe Far West 
must, on the whole, have been a dull and tiresome 
one, All isbarren! The Valley of the Mississippi, 
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746 DICKENS’ NOTES ON AMERICA, 


one vast Lake of the Dismal Swamp—prairtes “ op- 
pressive in their barren monotony,” scenes which 
Mr. Dickens—and we can believe him—though 
he may not be able to forget them, never wishes 
to look on again. He has paid dearly enough al- 


ready for his search of the Sublime, for all the ! his 1: | 
‘ing assertion in the concluding remarks, that 


enjoyment it appears to have afforded him. The 
social dinner was the best part of the prairie day’s 
work ; and in a queer old tumble-down French 
suburb of St. Louis he is much more at home than 
in the vast wilderness, Every man after his kind. 

We encamped near a solitary log-house, for the sake 
of its water, and dined upon the plain. The baskets 
contained roast fowls, buffalo’s tongue, (an exquisite 
dainty, by the way,) ham, bread, cheese, and butter; 


biscuits, champagne, sherry; Jemons and sugar for punch; | 


and abundance of rough ice. The meal was delicious, 
and the entertainers were the soul of kindness and good 
humour. . . . . In the old French portion of the 
town, the thoroughfares are narrow and crooked, and 
some of the houses are very quaint and picturesque: 
being built of wood, with tumble-down galleries before 
the windows, approachable by stairs, or rather ladders, 
from the street. There are queer little barbers’ shops 
and drinking-houses too,in this quarter ; and abundance 
of crazy old tenements with blinking casements, such as 
may be seen in Flanders. Some of these ancient habita- 
tions, with high-garret gable windows perking into the 
roofs, have a kind of French shrug about them; and be- 
ing lop-sided with age, appear to hold their heads askew, 
besides, as if they were grimacing in astonishment at the 
American Improvements. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that these consist of wharfs and warehouses. 

Of St. Louis, that young emporium whose future 
commercial destinies might touch any mind, we 
Jearn nothing more, save that,at the Planters’ Hotel, 
superb dinners were served up to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens. 

At Niagara, Mr. Dickens docs become Trans- 
cendental, though not after the fashion of Kmer- 
son’s ascetic school. He wasexalted and sublimed, 
though the permanent emotion was tranguillizing. 

The visit to Canada presents nothing new. Its 
The tra- 
veller appears to have liked everything he saw ; 


record is indeed as meagre as possible. 
: 
and he prudently forbears to draw any parallel 
between the social features of the British colony 
and the United States ; though one may guess that, 
unlike some previous observers, his comparison 
would be advantageous to our noble selves. He is 
more hopeful, and indeed confident, of the for- 
tunes of Canada than most people were at the time 
of his v sit, though matters do look brighter of late. 

After visiting Montreal and Quebec, Mr. Dick- 
ens regained New York by the customary route of 
Lake Champlain and the Hudson; and, before 
taking his departure, made a flying visit to the 
baths at Lebanon, and the Shaker Settlement 
there. These baths have satisfied even fastidious 
English travellers. Not so Mr. Dickens ; and his 
condemnation of the Shakers is without discrimi- 
nation as without mercy, The happiest part of 
the expedition to Mr. Dickens, so far as he lets us 





FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 


the voyage home, during which he quite teccvered 
his good humour and good spirits. ITlis fellow. 
passengers were chiefly Canadians. 

Though it will be seen that the general impression, 
and the report of the American character, are unfa- 
vourable, this is somewhat qualified by the sweep- 


“they are by nature frank, brave, cordial, hospi- 
table, and affectionate.” But then those fine na- 


tural qualities are ** sadly sapped and blighted in 


their growth among the mass ; and there are in- 
Huences at work which endanger them still more, 
and give but little present promise of their healthy 
restoration.” The nature of some of these infiu- 
ences, real or imaginary, we have already seen, 
Another of them, pronounced “ the prolific parent 
of an innumerable brood of evils,” is “ universal 
distrust,” which renders the people jealous, suspi- 
cious, fickle, unjust, and ungrateful to their most 
useful servants and best benefactors. A mean 
and factious party spirit is another besetting sin of 
the Americans. There is yet another base quality 
and deep taint, at the existence of which, consider- 
ing that America is the common resort of the most 
rascally swindlers and vagabonds that England 
spews forth, we need not be surprised. Tor this 
her present half-settled condition, but surely not 
her free institutions, are chargeable. This is what 
Mr. Dickens calls the love of “ smart” dealing— 
cheating, in short, which— 

Gilds over many a swindle and gross breach of trust ; 
many a defaleation, public and private ; and enables 
many a knave to hold his head up with the best, who well 
deserves a halter—though it has not been without its 
retributive operation, for this smartness has done more 
in a few years to impair the public credit, and to cripple 
the public resources, than dull honesty, however rash, 
could have effected ina century. . . > ° 
The following dialogue I have held a hundred times :— 
“Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance that such a 
man as So and So should be acquiring a large property 
by the most infamous and odious means, aud notwith- 
standing all the crimes of which he is guilty, should be 
tolerated and abetted by your Citizens ¢ He is a public 
nuisance, is he not ?” “ Yes, Sir.’ “ A convicted liar?” 
“Yes, Sir.’ “He has been kicked, and cuffed, and 
eaned ¢” “ Yes, Sir.’ “ And he is utterly dishonourable, 
debased, and profligate 7” “ Yes, Sir.” “ In the name 
of wonder, then, what is his merit?’ “ Well, Sir, he is 
a smart man.” 

In the two words, “ Yes, Sir,” Mr. Dickens finds 
the sum of American general conversation. Other 
travellers hear only “ dollars ;” he, “ Yes, Sir.” 

Though Mr. Dickens did not visit those Southern 
States in which slavery exists in its foulest de- 
gree, it necds not that, in him or any man, to 
qualify him to speak truly of its complicated and 
all-pervading iniquity. This he does warmly, 
quoting from the American newspapers a few of 
the sort of paragraphs, illustrative of its actual 
operation, which our readers may have seen 1 
our own pages. A few more, given after the ex- 
ample of Marryat and Buckingham, show the law- 


into the secret of his adventures, seenis to have been , less spirit, “the wild justice,” of the Far West. 
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ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 
BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


We shall say nothing of the utility of studying | 
languages : the practical necessity presses on too | 
many. Hence there is never like to be a lack of 
students in this department ; hence there has al- 
ways been also a plentiful supply of solemn, pe- 
dagogic drill-masters on the one hand, and loose 
rattling quacks on the other, to Ciceronize the | 
traveller in the several provinces of so wide a 
kingdom. The present writer, though no pro- 
fessed linguist, having, from particular circum- 
stances, had no small trathe with various famous 
languages, both ancient and modern, has bethought 
himself that he may possibly do a small service to 
some honest student in some corner,—perhaps even 
furnish the educational Reformer with some useful 
hint,—by setting down shortly in print what he 
considers to be the most sure and easy methods of 
overcoming the dithiculties commonly encountered 
in linguistical study. For, truly, if in any depart- 
ment of intellectual activity a few encouraging 


certain system of ideas, old and new, 


_can by military practice. 


words at the outset of the expedition are profitable, | 


they are necessary here ; it being plain to a skilful 
observer in these matters, that, while of those who 
begin to study languages and end where they 


set themselves to learn a language, is not the mi- 
nute knowledge of all the nerves and sinews, all 
the bones and processes of bones, joints, and liga- 
tures of the vocal frame-work,—much less the pre- 
tenceful and often barbarous jargon wherewith 
scientific men are wont to designate the same ; 
but what they desire is to create in their minds the 
familiar association and close concatenation of a 
with a cer- 
tain system of new sounds; and this achievement 
is an art, and to be attained mainly by practice, 
just as a man learns to cobble a shoe, to play a pipe, 
or to turn a rhyme dexterously. We shall take 
this, therefore, for granted—The knowledge of a 
language is the acquirement of an art to be at- 
tained mainly by practice —Mainly, we say, but 
not exclusively ; for, no doubt, a professor of ana- 
tomy may teach a fair woman a fine carriage as 
well on osteological principles, as a drill-sergeant 
Science, indeed, is, in all 
matters, the perfecter of practice: but as many 
famous actors have trod the stage properly with- 
out having been minutely instructed in the machi- 


-nery of the tibial and femoral bone ; so many an 


began, the one half stop because they never had | 
any serious intention of going on, the other half | 


have been driven back from the lack, not so much 
of an earnest purpose, as of a healthy confidence ; 
both imagining many fearful difficulties which 
never existed, and stumbling confusedly upon 
those which do exist, without either a pioneer to 


| 


eloquent mouth has learnt to speak powerfully in 
divers languages without any aid from grammar 
or syntax rules, and without the help of any 


dictionary also, perhaps, other than that which 


prepare their path, or a general to lead their pro-— 


gress, 

Now, in order to see our way clearly through 
the manifold perplexities and perversities of this 
path—(simple enough, however, all the while, if 
people would only train themselves to take their 
knowledge direct from Nature, leave big blundering 
books upon their shelves, and look at pompous | 
prejudice without its stilts)—the first thing to be | 
done is to set clearly down, and consistently hold | 
fast this proposition, that— The study of a language | 
is not the study of a science, but the study of an | 
art; and that it must accordingly be prosecuted, not | 
by the method of abstract principles, but by the assi- | 
duous exercise of familiar practices. Manifest as | 
this proposition appears, it is one against which | 
all teachers, especially the scholastic teachers of | 
the ancient languages, have been very apt to of- | 
fend. It is necessary, therefore, to fix it clearly | 
in the mind, before we proceed to deduce the prac- | 
tical rules for the conduct of study, in which it is | 
fruitful. No doubt there is a scrence of language 
—and that a very grand and very profound one 
—so, at least, as Humboldt, and other continental 
scholars, have recently prosecuted it on a large 
scale, There is also a science of each individual 
lansuage, as there is an anatomy of each indivi- 
dual man: but you must have the man before you 
can anatomize him : and you must know the lan- 
guage (vulgarly speaking r) before you can make a 
science of it, What people would have when they | 


to a student of language ; nay, 


Don Juan had when he learned Greek from Hai- 
dee. A living dictionary, indeed, is always the 
best; and a grammar may always be dispensed 
with. For a grammar is, as we have said, neither 
more nor less than the anatomy of the thing ; and 
as there is no question but you can walk, run, 
leap, dance, march, fight, and beat Napoleon, with- 
out anatomy, so you can as certainly learn a lan- 
guage without a grammar; and their own lan- 
guage, in fact, most people do so learn, and many 
who both speak and write very properly. But 
with regard to foreign languages, and especially 
the dead languages, a notion has prevailed that a 
portentous preparatory scaffolding of grammar is 


absolutely necessary towards any solid and lasting 


superstructure ; a notion altogether false, and in 
practice most pernicious, Grammar is not useless 
it is very useful 
when wisely used: but as mere mineralogical de- 
scriptions without minerals, can never teach a man 
inineralogy ; so a system of rules about words,— 
withouta previous stock of words to which these rules 


_may be applied,—can never teach a man language. 


In all practical arts, while to evolve principles 


from the facts as the facts gradually become 


known, is natural and pleasant,—to learn the 
principles without the facts is unnatural and hard : 
unnatural, because these principles have no real 
existence independent of the facts or matter with 
which they are in living nature embodied and 
interwoven ; hard, because every unnatural ap- 
plication of the mind is hard and harsh, as many 
a grammar-school boy can testify. 


Languages are to be learned mainly by prac- 
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tice.—This princ iple being fixed, the next step is deficiency that will for some time characterize our 
to ascertain what is the practice of Nature in the. vocabulary. Many persons, especially those why 
matter. How do little children learn languages? have been accustomed to move only with much 
By what mystery do the innocent lips ies at first labour where the grammar has made a trigonome- 
found enough ado to suck as healthy children trical survey before them, will not understand this 
ought, learn to articulate Mamma and Para, and precipitous procedure, and will, wisely as they 
to ‘apply certainly these full-lipped and broad- | deem, be afraid to venture a step on such a head- 
throated vocal enunciations, to certain familiar and long path, for fear of breaking their shins ; but jt 
fixed persons of a pleasing aspect, by whose pre- | is, nevertheless, both the surest and the speediest 
sence they are daily and hourly environed? "Tis w ay, and the way commonly practised by all wh» 
a very simple inatter ; but a matter, like all the | learn language as it is naturally learned from 
great primal truths of existence, the neglect of living masters and among living men—not from 
which, in the study of languages, has puzzled | dead grammars and dusty dictionaries. Get, there. 
many a hopeful scholar, and perplexed many a_ fore, some one to talk with—a native, or at least a 
famous pedagogue. Jt is by the continual and per- person naturalized in the country—and make him 
severing repetition of a certain sound, in plain, pal- | tell you the names of all the common things you 
pable, and direct connexion with a certain known and | see, ‘and give you a small capital to begin w vith, of 
familiar object, that a child learns both to understand | the most common and necessary phrases of every- 
first one word of a language and then another when | day life—as for instance, (supposing } you are study- 
spoken, and to speak them with understanding. These | ing German,) wein—wine ; wasser—water ; glas— 
two processes in the art of learning a language are | a glass ; giebh—give. Gieb mir ein glas wein—give 
cotemporaneous on the part of the child ; first, mea glass of wine. These phrases repeat as often 
the continual hearing of a certain sound pro- | as you possibly can, holding imaginary conversa- 
nounced in connexion with a certain known ob- | tions where real ones fail—just as children are 
ject ; and then the continual imitation or echoing taught to say mamma and papa twenty times 
of that sound, in self-perfecting phrase, by its own | a-day or more, till they are perfect—and in the 
organ. The same process may be observed in course of a few weeks you will find you have 
persons of advanced years; as when a young made astonishing progress in the art of conversing, 
midshipman enters a ship, he learns the slang or on comimon subjects, in the strange tongue. And 
peculiar language of the sailors by hearing it con- | this too, be it borne in mind, even though you are 
tinually repeated, and continually echoing what , as rude of letters in all respects, and as ignorant of 
he hears; so a student at the University learns | books asa mere child ; for it is by the ear that 
the University slang ; and a student of theology language properly comes, and not by the eye ; as 
the theological slang, Puseyite or Presbyterian the example of many a Betty or Sarah who has 
as the chance may be; so a lawyer learns the gone to Carlsbad or Baden, with master and mis- 
legal slang, which is very bad; a newsmonger thie tress, 
newspaper slang, which is worse ; and a writer in 
critical Reviews the critical slang, which is the  sufhciently shows. For, while master and mistress 
worst of all. By the institution of Nature, there- | hear nothing but French and English from the 
fore, it appears, that to learn a language easily fashionable society that frequent the baths, and 
und profitably, a person must be put into an echo- return from their German tour as guiltless of a 
chamber, so to speak, of constantly repeated Teutonic guttural as the most native cockney of 
sounds, and remain in that atmosphere for a | Cockaigne, Betty, on the other hand, has heard 
certain considerable period, more or less accord- | the native dialect from the mouths of native grooms 
ing to his capacity of perception and imitation, | and chambermaids, and has, with very little per- 
till these sounds, in connexion with the things of | ceptible trouble, in three months, acquired a more 
which they are the symbols, have become a habi- practical command of a language of which she 
tual and customary part of his associations ; and, knows not a single printed letter, than many a 
every artificial or imitative system of teaching famous scholar has done by solitary study in three 
languages must be good or bad, according as its years. So easy and profitable always is it to fol- 
machinery approaches to or recedes from this ori- low the plan of Nature in all our proceedings. 
vinal norm which Nature has set up. These prin- | But what shall honest people do, who are not ser- 
ciples being premised, we may proceed to state, in| vants to great travelling lords and ladies, and who 
detail, the practical rules of teaching which they have no pence to carry them to Hamburg or Ber- 
necessarily beget.— lin? a young merchant, for instance, living in 
In the first place, then, one thing is plain, that | Liverpool or Dundee, and ambitious to acquire the 
if we would follow the method of Nature in her dialect of the Teuts. We say what we said before, 
practice, we must begin our study of a language let him get a person and talk with him—and let 
at a point where many people think we ought to him get a good phrase-book to save his master, or 
end, and whereto many great linguists never at- his foreign friend, trouble, and to enrich the voca- 
tain,—that i is to say, W ith talking it—and talking bulary. This, you perceive, is a step beyond that 
just as children do when they begin to speak, first simple plan of Nature in teaching children, which 
one word and then another, not grammatically at we sketched: for here we have got not only talking 
all, but blundering straight on, not without fre- men to imitate, but written books ; not spoken 
quent tripping and stumbling, as we best can, and sounds merely, but visible sounds—so miraculous 
helping ourselves with signs to complement the , wud semse- -transmutiny is the wit of man ;—as by 


To bouze the drumly German waters, 
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a similar transmuting power we have now at 
length got tangible sounds also, and bibles which 
the blind man literally reads !—But still books 
or visible sounds, wonderful as they are, and like 
seeds which bear increase a hundred-fold to the 
sower, are yet only of secondary use in the ac- 
quirement of language, and can never render the 
hearing ear, and the speaking tongue dispensable ; 
much less can they pretend to stand alone. A man 
may, by the help of books, learn a language well 
enough, in a fashion, to the effect of reading writ- 
ten books ; but not to the effect of knowing, in its 
vital fulness, in its blood, bone, mascle, and play 
of healthy colour, any language that has a life in 
it, A dead language, accordingly, learned only 
from books, can never be thoroughly learned. A 
living master, therefore, by the natural method of 
teaching languages, we hold to be indispensable ; 
and to masters, accordingly, most people betake 
themselves. It is only lamentable to see how, 
from vain self-sufficiency on the one hand, and 
our want of normal schools on the other, so many 
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bishops. Now this, we say, is a pitifulresult ; but 
it is just such a result as might have been expected 
from the pedantic system of which it is the off- 
spring. If a sensible man wants good Greek, let 
him go to Athens for it, and not to Oxford. Let 
him make acquaintance there with intelligent 
natives, read native newspapers, and hear native 
talk of all kinds daily and hourly. We pledge 
ourselves tothe result. With tolerable application, 
he will make a better Greek scholar, by this na- 
tural method, in ten months, (and at a less expense 
too,) than the scholastic method of grammars and 
dictionaries, practised in our British schools and 
universities, will make him inten years. The fact 
is, Greek is not worth the pains at present bestow- 
ed upon it, when studied scholastically and as a 
dead language. Ifa man cannot go to Athens for 
his Greek, in the way we suggest, or bring overan 
intelligent native to this country to talk with, 
(which, we guess, he could do at a much less ex- 


pense than an English university education en- 


people undertake to instruct youth in the elements | 


of strange tongues, who are utterly unable to do 


that for which a master is in the first place, and in | 


the second place, and in the third place desirable 
—viz., to talk the language. 
of languages ought daily, and hourly if possible, to 


be to his pupils that which papa and mamma are | 


tails,) then, unless some strong practical necessity 
presses him, we say, he had better let Greek alone. 
One may be a very good Christian, and a very wise 
philosopher, without breaking his shins obliquely 


over a Dochmiac strophe in Eschylus, or knowing 


’ 
or a good master 


| 


to the child, when they are supplying it with its. 


first and most indispensable stock of enunciated 
ideas. 


any more about Homer than what he can learn 

faithfully from Cowper or John Henry Voss, 
~The idea of learning Greek and Latin in the na- 

tural way, by talking them, and by frequent oral 


discourses, will no doubt appear preposterous to 


And this remark applies not merely to. 


teachers of the living Janguages—in whom inability | 


to talk the tongue they profess is less excusable 
and less common—but in an especial manner to 
teachers of what are, or are called, the dead lan- 
guages, 


language was taught in the natural and proper 
way, by talking and discoursing as well as by 
reading ; and to the present day it is so taught, we 
believe, in well-ordered Catholic colleges. But for 
the most part, in this nineteenth century, Latin, 
and Greek also (which latter is certainly anything 
but a dead language) are taught in a most painful 
and perverse manner, by grammars and diction- 
aries and books only, to the utter neglect of the 
natural method ; according to which, as we have 
shown, the knowledge of language comes by the 
ear, not by the eye. No wonder, therefore, that 


some in principle, and to many, who may agree 
with the principle, in practice impossible. With 
the first set of objectors we shall not argue, but leave 
them to settle the matter for themselves with that 


_all- wise system of Nature against whose established 


The time was—scarce one hundred years | 
ago, we guess, in this country—when the Latin | 


rule they rebel. To the second set of objectors we 
say, that so long as there are no normal schools 
for language-masters in this country, and nothing 


_has been done to train the great part of our classi- 


cal scholars to any practical dexterity in the na- 
tural system of teaching what are called the dead 
languages—so long it is not lawful fora man, with 
muscle in his arm, to talk of impossibilities. For 
ourselves, we believe most firmly, that with mas- 
ters trained to speak (ireek and Latin fluently 
in a well organised normal school, our young men 
would learn a practical command of these lan- 


/guages in six months, such as they now seldoin 


with such mighty preparation, and blowing of | 
classical trumpets, we produce such insignificantly | 


small results. They labour for ten years, in Eng- 
land, to produce a Greek scholar ; and when, out 
of every fifty seedlings, they succeed in rearing one 
to some respectable altitude, they present you with 
a creature who, that he may be able curiously to 
nibble at the shell of the past, has altogether dis- 


attain in six years. And this, above all things, 
we insist on, that GREEK IS A LIVING AND Nor A 
DEAD LANGUAGE ; and that to acquire it with the 
lumbering laboriosity of dead grammars and dic- 


_tionaries only, according to the present practice, is 


used his natural stomach to digest the substantial | 


kernel of the present ; and who, with that super- 
stitious prostration of soul which characterizes the 
student of the mere letter, finds nothing better to 
do with his Greek, when he has it, than, out of the 
fond drivel of some doting old father, to plaster up 
4 bastard Christianity of priestly pedigrees—a 
‘weet-smelling savour in the nostrils of modern 





a procedure more perverse in principle, and more 
pernicious in practical results, than anything that 
the records of pedagogy exhibit. As to Latin, if 
you call that a dead language, you speak certainly 
with more propriety than when you apply that 
designation to the language of Homer and Corai, 
which are one; but, philosophically speaking, Latin 
is not a dead language in the same sense that the 
old Phoenician language and the old Etruscan are 
dead languages ; for these languages, were they 
known to us now as well as Latin and Greek are, 
would be languages which, in the history of the 
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world, had undergone a total practical extinction ; 
whereas Latin was at no time altogether extinct 
in history, but remained in practical activity for 
ecclesiastical, and for public and scientific purposes, 
contemporaneously with the other languages, com- 
monly called the languages of Modern Europe, 
which gradually superseded it for popular purposes. 
Latin became a dead language only the other day 
in Hungary, when the National Diet passed an act, 
allowing the Magyar to be used for parliamentary 
purposes ; and in the church of Rome, Latin has 
always lived, and lives at the present hour certain- 
ly, and will live unquestionably in no dry old age, 
as long as the Pope lives, and the Puseyites. What 
hinders us, then, to teach Latin to-day, in as fluent, 
vigorous, and practical a style, as they did in the 
days of George Buchanan and Hugo Grotius ?— 
Nothing but bookish pedantry, we say, and sloth- 
ful prejudice, and that which hinders all grand 
educational progress in this country—Want oF 
SOUL, AND WANT OF SYSTEM. Our system of classi- 





eal education, altogether, is like an old watch that | 


has been allowed to go nine minutes slow every day, 


and an hour every week, and more than two days | 
and at the end of ten years | 
guages ? 


at the end of the vear, 
more than twenty days, and soon; till, after a 
century is past, the Conservative old time-teller is 
months behind the date. In proportion as the fa- 
cilities of learning Latin in a natural manner, 
without the walls of schools and colleges, decreased, 
the machinery within should have increased, both 
in intensity of power and in wise applic: ition of 
that power; but the professors, and the tutors, 
and the schoolmasters, were no miracle-workers ; 
and there being no normal schools, 
absolutely necessary to set the thing in a proper 
train, the fluent and ready use of the Latin tongue, 
even within the walls of universities, and in the 
lecture-rooms of professed teachers of that Jan- 
guage, was lost. No attempt was made to institute, 
much less to maintain, 
action, a familiar EcHo-CcHAMBER of learned sounds, 
such as the natural system points out ; and boys 
were set, and are set, in solitary corners, with 


such as were | 


OF LANG 


UAGES. 


Oh, that Milton would stand up now from the 


grave, and preach loudly against these things, as 
he did two hundred years ago ! * 

The perversity of the present system of teachin 
the dead languages—by the eye only, that is to 
say, and not by the ear—will be made more abun- 
dantly manifest by an example from the detail of 
modern practice. The reader knows that one main 
characteristic of these languages, as distinguished 
from the modern, lies in the intimate connexion in 
which they stand to music ; insomuch that, while 
the most sublime and solemn passages in Shak- 
speare must, according to the laws of English 
speech, be pronounced with something of the rapid 
run which belongs to familiar colloquy, the mosi 
common and conversational parts of A¢schylus have 
something in them of that measured and stately 
character which belongs to the highest genus of 

cathedral chant. In other words, the quantity of 
svilables, as long or short, and the structure of 


| poetical rhythm in strict and marked accordance 


therewith, is a main matter in ancient poetry ; in 


modern poetry only secondary.—Now, what fol- 


lows from this as a necessary difference in the 
methods of teaching the ancient and modern lan- 
Plainly this—that if it would mar the 
effect of many a good verse and many a good 


rhyme to teach an English boy to pronounce praise 
| short, as if it were written press, it must substan- 


tially annihilate the rhythmical principle on which 
all ancient poetry is constructed, if we allow a boy to 
say cdiniiss, or ciwndss, instead of cdnnaiws, which is 
unquestionably the true pronunciation of the Latin 
canas, the accent being on the first syllable, but the 
quantitative extension on the second, as in the Eng- 
lish word vmpire. Nevertheless, the classical mas- 


ters of this country (many of them at least) teach 


in vigorous and he: althy 


grammar and dictionary in hand, painfully to feel 
and finger their way through classical darkness by | 


erudite commentary made visible : and there they 
sit with most commendable diligence certainly— 


(poor fellows !)—through much tribulation of | 


pen, ink, and paper, tallow candles and blinking 
eyes, acquiring tothemselves the name of scholars 
with the small solatium of bursaries and fellowships 
glimmering indistinctly in the distance. No wonder 
that outoftwenty hopeful vouthsthat set out on this 
classical progress, nineteen stick fast for a while 
in the slough of despond, and then make their best 
way back again, from Cesar and Cicero to the 
profane and pleasant paths of the circulating lib- 
rary and the last new novel. No wonder that 
learning is hated in this country, and classicality 
odious, when you give an ingenuous youth literally 
stones to eat for bread ; and, tying his feet up in a 
pair of scholastic skates, send him off pitifully to 
hash his way through snow and slush, while the 
Queen's highway is at hand, and one may walk to 
better purpose there with a pair of common shoes. 


Latin in this way, making no perceptible differ- 
ence of pronunciation between dcis—of a sheep,— 
and dris, with eggs,—though the one has the 
quantity of two quavers, and the other that of two 
crotchets. But the absurdity does not stop here ; 
this rather is merely a bad habit: the perversity 
is yet to be mentioned. Will it he believed ?— 
after allowing the ear to educate itself altogether 
to a false habit, (for the English analogy will 
almost universally lead to a mispronunciation of 
Latin,) they force the eve and the understanding 
by a system of painfully barbarous grammar rules, 
to take up the right habit; and thus, instead of 
i the one sense to assist the other, (as the 
Greeks did so admirably when they invented a 
different character for the long O) they set the 
eye to undo daily what the ear is daily, and hourly, 
and yearly doing; and after fighting this most 
unnatural of all battles stoutly for several years, 
the combatant becomes a learned Prosopiay! 
Was anything so monstrous ever heard? Every 
boy hates Prosody ; and, in hating it heartily, 


show sa great deal more sense than his master does 


in teaching it. ng the pronunciation of a lan- 
guage is not to be learned by dry abstract rules, 
but by the living habit of sound : ‘and it is one of 
the main uses of a master of language to watch 


narrowly, and never to allow a false pronunciation 
*- ns 





* See his letter to H artlib. 
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once made to be repeated, and thus grow up in- 
to a practice which it will be difficult to unlearn, 
Where the pronunciation of a language can be re- 
duced to rules, it is a profitable thing, certainly, 
for the teacher to make a system of such rules ; 
but it is most impertinent in him to give these 
merely written rules to the learner, instead of his 
own living example, which ought to be much 
more vivid and eftectual ; and which, if he knows 
his trade, will, in fact, be sufficient of itself to 
form the ear of the common scholar, leaving the 
whole cumbrous lore of the Prosodians from 
Hephaestion down to the last edition of Carey, asa 
matter of occasional reference merely to the classi- 
cal laity, and of curious and recondite study to the 
academical clergy. Most certain it is, that as our 
best English speakers are often those who have 
made the least use of Walker, who have acquired 
a correct pronunciation, by practice merely,—so 
Prosody, which is now the most difficult, might be 
made the most easy department of scholarship, if 
the classical master would merely act upon that 
simplest proposition with which we set out—viz., 
that the learning of a language is an art to be 
acquired by the training of the ear, not a science 


to be understood by the indoctrination of the | 


understanding. 


now make some remarks on the conduct of Jin- 
guistical study, with a view to show how the 
general system which we have pointed out may be 
best carried out in practical detail. First then, it is 
clear, that pronunciation is a leading thing in the 
natural method of acquiring languages : and that, 
accordingly, if a fellow goes through the country 
with sounding advertisements and letters of recom- 
mendation, boasting to give a complete course of 
German instruction in six lessons, that man is a 
quack. He may, indeed, in six lessons, or in 
three, if he please, raise up a complete scaffolding 
of the principal abstract schemes and rules of 
grammar: but practically he will do almost no- 
thing ; for in attending to rules, neither he nor 
his scholars will have any leisure left for that con- 
tinuous and long continued practice, by which 
alone the living sounds of language can be made 
familiar to the ear. Let the teacher, therefore, 
on the very first day, commence reading before his 
scholars, and teaching them even the shape and 
power of the letters of the alphabet by /éring ea- 
ample ; for he is not entitled (as is too often done) 
to throw all the labour off his own shoulders, and 
say at once to the scholar, “Go to your grammar, 
at such and such a page, and get such and such a 
rule by heart, and then come and repeat it to me.” 
The master must act, in the first place, exegeti- 
cally as a living, speaking, and incarnated gram- 
mar; and the scholar must not be discouraged in 
the outset, by being sent inte a corner to learn 
from a dumb book in an abstract shape, what it is 
the very proper business of the master to present 
to him in the totality of its living completeness, 
and clad with all the freshness of its natural 
hues. The master must speak and read from the 
very first—and not only so, but cause what he 
speaks and reads (beginning, of course, with the 


not weight, but fear, sinks the swimmer. 
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‘most short, easy, and familiar sentences) to be 


got by heart on the spot, and boldly reéchoed 
hack by his scholars,—so that they shall learn the 
art of using the language in some measure the very 
first day; eren before they are perfectly familiar 
with the written characters, if these be different 
from those used in their native tongue. We say the 
scholar must be taught boldly and without hesita- 
tion to echo back on the spot what he hears: for 
if he does not begin at first with a certain broad, 
hold, blundering confidence, he may twirl gram- 
mar rules about his fingers for months, and make 
no satisfactory progress. Mark well the words— 
a broad, beld, hlunde ring contidence. BiunpERING > 
for in the urgent practical movements of the 
human being, the man who begins with being too 
proud to stumble, will end in being too stiff to 
move, And this is a point on which we insist 
with peculiar emphasis—from having found in 
practice no greater impediment to the speedy ae- 
quirement of a foreign language, than that want 
of confidence, which may be nervousness or an in- 
genuous timidity in many cases; but in as many, 
certainly, is only a specious name for pride. You 
will not begin by speaking the language, because 
you are afraid of making a blunder, and commit- 


i ting an unpardonable sin against some solemn 
So much for the ancient languages. We shall 


grammar rule, with whose requirements you are 
not yet acquainted. And then you are afraid 
some skilful person may laugh at your incompe- 
tency. Pshaw !—Who expects you to march like 
an old Roman senator, when you are only learning 
to stand, and must help yourself by creeping @ 
And if impudent people will laugh at vou, learn 
you te laugh at them again. It is one of the most 
useful and necessary lessons of life. It is, in fact, 
with the element of speech, as with that of water ; 
Blunder 
on, therefore, we repeat it, with a broad confi- 
dence ; and learn to stand as the child does prac- 
tically, by learning not to fall. And to encourage 
your early attempts, we would prescribe an exer- 
cise from the first, in which you cannot possibly 
blunder. Let your master read to you every day 
some pretty rhyme or other, containing a strik- 
ing image, a beautiful sentiment, or a profound 
thought ; and let him, at the same time, tell you 
the meaning of the whole and of every word : then 
repeat it yourself after him, once and again, till 
you have perfectly mastered its pronunciation and 
cadence. Then get the stanza by heart to-day, 
and repeat it to-morrow, reciting it with as much 
fulness of tone and propriety of emphasis as you 
can manage. And so on for six months at least 
without remission ; for without great and contin- 
uous labour Jove gave nothing to mortals, least of 
all, the knowledge of languages. 

But where have we left the grammar and the 
dictionary all thiswhile? Are we really so insane 


as to dream that doctor or disciple can get on with- 
out them? or are we, perhaps, Hamiltonian in our 
notions, and would advise the use of an interlinear 
No !—neither Hamiltonian nor Ox- 
onian, nor any other name of any pedantic or 
empirical extreme, which, with one half of a great 
truth, runs away and rides to the devil, while the 
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other half is left behind, like the poor Samaritan, 
where no Pharisee will help it, in the ditch. 
Honour be to all makers of grammars and dic- 


tionaries, (the most laborious species of much-la- _ 
bouring men,) if they would only make the one | 


in some cases more concise, and the other in all 


cases more complete ! 
shortly here, how the master and scholar are to 


use them. 
ments of language-learning it will be evident, from 
the scope of the preceding remarks, that we con- 
sider the two great practical blunders in the use 
of them to be, rrrst, the substitution of these dead 
repositories altogether, as of primary importance, 


into the place of that of which they are merely the | 


imperfect and stereotyped echo ; and, seconp, the 
sending the unaided pupil to grope and grabble 


his way by the help of thei only, at a period of , 


his progress when he can use them but with small 
profit and with much tribulation. We would say, 
therefore, let only the most necessary forms and 


paradigms of noun, verb, and pronoun be learn- | 
ed by heart from the grammar in the outset ; and | 


let the pupil not be left (as is too often the case, 


bv the indolence or perversity of the master) to. 


impress these necessary forms upon his memory 
from the grammar only, as an independent and 


separate business : but let the master commence | 


b] 


with the reading of the first lessons, and, along | 
with a correct pronunciation, take special care to | 


bring before the pupil, in living examples, as they 


occur, the most common forms of noun and verb | 


and pronoun ; and, while he does this, let him 
never remit, according to a hint already given, to 


cause the pupil to repeat some short sentence, | 


involving some single grammatical form, with a 
clear yoice, on the spot. By pursuing this system 
for some time, the grammar will in fact be practi- 


cally educed by the teacher from the liring body of 


the lanquaqe, and forced upon the scholar by the 
daily echoing of liring sounds, differing from the 
body of sounds with which the spoken intercourse 
of life brings us into connexion, only in this,—that 
the sounds are made to bear upon the memory of 


ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES, 


Let us state, therefore, | 


Now, in regard to these great imple- | 


case and number, and that the four forms of the 
| adjective, as standing singly, coupled with a 
houn, with a definite, or with an indefinite article 
(a thing unheard of in any other language) are 
to say the least of them, extremely tantalizing be 
a beginner. Let this be so. All these things are 
very tantalizing toa 4eginner But what necessity 
is there that a beginner should have anything to do 
with them at all? They stand there, indeed, in front 
_of the grammar, most formidable, seeming to speak 
to the trembling disciple in the language of sheer 
despair, like the inscription which Dante read oy 
Hell-gate—Lasciate ogni speranza vot che intrate! 
/—andinany boys at famous classical schools haye 
no doubt, at an early period despaired of Latinity, 
by having been prematurely plagned with things 
of a like nature, But the learner of the language, 
under the direction of a sensible teacher, has no- 
thing whatever to do cramming himself in an ab- 
stract shape with a preparatory doze of matters, 
_ which the smooth and agreeable course of practice 
_will afterwards shuffle into his hands abundantly, 
whether he will or no. If you know, for ex- 
ample, that Band in German means a volume, 
you have got the main thing, you have got the 
_word for the idea; get as many of these radical 
_words as you can, and as speedily as possible ; 
but don't encumber your first outset with the 
anxious concern whether it be Der Band or Das 
Band, masculine or neuter in gender, and whether 
the plural he Die Biinde, or die Binder. You can 
use a master, and use a dictionary, and use your 
tongue also, in a manner, without having pre- 
viously learned a minute accuracy, in all points, 
of gender and declension. Don’t vex yourselves 
with grammar rules, but blunder on, as we said 
before. Ov. Ores? Well, that is an error! it 
should be Oven /—but you don’t require to learn 
this before reading or speaking the language ; but 
hy reading it. 
Thus much for the use of the grammar. A word 
now on dictionaries, and private reading, and on 


the Hamiltonian system—for all these things hang 


the scholar in a certain convenient succession | 


wisely calculated by a scientific teacher. 
regard to the other matters which grammars usu- 
ally contain beyond the most necessary forms of 
declension and conjugation, they ought certainly 
to be let alone, till a period when the scholar has 
attained considerable progress both in reading the 
language, and in understanding it when read ; and 
then, haply, he will find that he has now learned, 
insensibly, by practice, all that is essentially use- 
ful of that which the most laborious systematic 
study prerious to the practice would have failed to 
hammer into his mind. 


With | 


| 


together. As for dictionaries, though we have all 
along protested against a lazy or pedantic teacher 
leaving his scholar to quarry out his stock of vo- 


cables from them merely or mainly ; yet there is 


no doubt they are of infinite use in the very first 
motions of the scholar, and for the prosecution of 


private reading altogether indispensable. The 


master, therefore, so soon as he perceives that the 
/memory has got a substantial hold of the main 


Let us illustrate this by an example :—It is a | 


common thing to hear students of German com- 
plain of the exceeding difficulty of what, accord- 
ing to the common arrangement of the grammar 
certainly, are some of the most elementary parts of 
that language. They complain that there is no 
rule for the gender of the nouns, that Noehden’s 


i 


four declensions bring only an apparent order into | 


the multifarious perplexity of the variations of 





forms of noun and verb, should instruct the pupil 
minutely in the art of using the dictionary; that 
is to say, should make him familiar with the com- 
mon forms of prefix and affix, whereby the root is 
modified ; and at the same time put in his hand, for 
frequent private repetition, a convenient list of 
such irregular forms of flection as the dictionary 
does not present in alphabetical order. So in- 
structed, let the student gird himself lustily to the 
task (for a task it will be at first) of private 
reading ; and for this purpose let him choose a 
book that he can read with interest and pleasure ; 
and read, day after day, without intermission, two 
or three hours at least, continuonsly. ‘The more the 
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ON THE STUDY 


young scholar reads, and the more incessantly the 
better. Every day intermitted is two days lost. 
In the study of language, as in many other studies, 
to halt is to go backward. Why do the boys who 
study Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges 
make such pitiful progress ? 


Not only because, | 


as we have already shown, they are not made to_ 


receive those languages by the natural inlet of the 
ear by means of speech and discourse, but because, 


at that early age, they are incapable of carrying | 


on a continued course of attractive reading in the 
languages which they are set to acquire. And this 


leads us to conclude, that the present system of | 


teaching Greek and Latin to mere Boys, as prac- 
tised in the English schools, and in the Scottish 


schools and universities, is altogether a mistake. | 
Young people of a very tender age may take up a | 
foreign language very readily, when they have a | 
person near them continually to repeat the foreign | 
phrase, and te help them on with some pleasing | 
reading suited to their capacity ; but boys who | 
are set to learn Latin and Greek according to the | 


present system, both want a master that can so 
teach, and a book that can so be read. We are 
of opinion, therefore, that the study of the learned 
languages ought (except in a few peculiar cases) 
not to be commenced till the higher functions of 
fancy and feeling begin to stir, and a taste for 


literature and reading begins to bud in the soul. | 


Such a stimulus only will spur a man on cheer- 
fully to encounter and manfully to overcome those 
obstacles, which, as pedagogy is at present consti- 
tuted, stands in the way of all knowledge of the 


dead languages which is not mere spelling of | 


words and poising of syllables. 
On the Hamiltonian system, and the method of 
interlinear translations, much need not be said. 


If it could be proved that the interlinear transla- | 
cises ; and we have placed them last for a plain 


tions enabled the student, within a certain time, 


to master a greater number of words thoroughly, | 
then of course the use of such translations were to | 


he recommended. 
ing of many words cannot be fully learned from 
the sense in which they occur in one particular 
place of a writing. Some explanation will, in most 
cases, be necessary to bring before the student the 
vrimary idea of the word, of which idea its use in 
any particular passage is a mere modification, 
Now, if this explanation must be given, why should 
you prefer giving it in a note which only serves 
one special passage, to giving it in a book of con- 
venient reference, which contains that word in all 
its varieties, and every other word of the language 
—is in fact a collected system of notes for all the 
books in the language 7—It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that the consulting of the dictionary is 
a continual and most useful practical exercise in 
the forms and flections of all words, but especially 
ofthe numerous sort of derivative and compound 


words that make up the bulk of a language. Be- 
sides, does not the human mind require to. stir 
up its energy, and formally gird itself to any 


creat undertaking? And is the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem not rather apt to set the student asleep /—On 
the other hand, it is plain, that boys in grammar 
schools, are often sect to handle dictionaries from 
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But it is plain, that the mean- | 
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which it is practically impossible for their capacity 
to fish out the proper meaning of words. For 
persons of a tender age a special vocabulary for 
each book, and a set of wisely selected notes, seein 
absolutely necessary. 

We say, therefore, that to talk of dispensing 
with a dictionary is a dream, and the dream of a 
very superficial person. But in order that the 
pupil may, in as speedy a way as possible, get the 
command of a fair number of vocables, we go 
back to our living machinery of an ECHO-CILAMBER, 
and suggest that the master should, at an early 
period of the course, commence reading to his 
pupils a series of short discourses or lectures in the 
language to be acquired. Of these it will be ne- 
cessary for the teacher, for the first week or two, 
to give a previous explanation in English to the 
student : but afterwards it will be sufficient to 
furnish him with a list of the more difficult words 
and their meanings on the day previous to the 
lecture ; and the student having carefully con- 
mitted these to memory, will find himself in a 
condition to follow the whole discourse, at first with 
difficulty, but after a few trials, with the most 
perfect ease. This plan, viewed as a means of 
lightening the labour of consulting the dictionary, 
will be found infinitely more natural and effica- 
cious than the Hamiltonian system ; for while it 
puts into the hand of the student directly (without 
the necessity of laborious quarrying and pioneer- 
ing on his part) a number of the most common 
words of the language in their most common accep - 
tation, it at the same time exercises his ear in the 
art of following the spoken tongue; a matter of 
the first practical importance, though in scholastic 
methods of teaching often the last thing attended 
to, and in not a few cases altogether neglected. 

We have said nothing hitherto of written exer- 


reason, (not always sufficiently considered, how- 
ever,) that zn the natural acquisition of language 
FLUENCY comes first and accuracy afterwards,— 
Now, it is manifest that the end proposed to be 
achieved by written exercises is the attainment of 
accuracy ; and if so, it is equally manifest that 
the nails must be there to pare before a man can 
pare them. To commence with written exercises, 
therefore, seems altogether a preposterous method, 
and tends merely to produce prematurely in the 
mind of the student a minute and nice anxiety 
about grammatical points more likely to hinder his 
progress than to advance it. It is a gross waste of 
time, moreover, to make a separate and distinct 
business of learning by the painful tentative itera- 
tion of the pen, those things which will flow into 
the ear spontaneously, by the assiduous use of a 
practical course such as we have recommended. 
Let the main thing, therefore, be, for six months to 
read as much of the written, and to hear as much 
of the spoken language as possible; and then 
writing will have some materials to work on, some 
model on which it may be formed ; for to set boys 
to write Latin themes or “ versions” by the help of 
grammars and dictionaries merely, is the most fruit- 
less of all scholastic laboriosities. The only preper 


way to write a language is from direct imitation of a 
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written model, as we learn to speak by imitation 
of a speaking model. The master may accordingly 
proceed, as his pupils advance, after the delivery of 
a short lecture, to request them to put into their 
own language, and read or speak on the spot an 
epitome of what they have heard ; and this prac- 
tice, if wisely superintended by an assiduous teach- 
er, will in a very short time be observed to have 
produced miracles,—not accuracy merely in the 
scholar, but what is of much greater importance, 
a firm practical hold, and a dexterous command of 
the tongue. Of course, in all these observations 
we premise, both that the pupil is determined to 
learn, and that the master is one who has learned 
the practical art of swimming in the language 
which he professes ; for if he can only set stones 
with much preparation, and cross the stream at 
shallow places, the student must even betake him- 
self to the toilsome but sure method of private 
study. Reap! reap! ReaD! there is nothing else 
for it—read whatever your appetite affects, but 
especially poetry; for ancient verse, besides the 
meaning, teaches the quantity, as modern rhyme 
does both the accentuation and the pronunciation 
of a language. 
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, Wenow conclude. If the reader has recognised 
any truth in the above remarks, he will be dis. 
posed to think with the writer, that the learning 
even of the most difficult languages is, or may be 
made, a much more easy and ready matter than 
many are apt to suppose. It requires no peculiar 
bump of the cranium, or intellectual idiosyncrasy, 
as some persons imagine. Any man who is not 
incurably lazy, or morbidly timid, may be taught 
to learn a foreign tongue just as he has learned his 
own, At the same time, let no mere talker deceive 
himself. Language is something more than a 
game: it isa building of words ; and to build re- 
quires labour. No man can expect to make him- 
self at home in a strange tongue without setting 
himself seriously to work ; taking the outposts of 
the position by storm, so to speak. The road be- 
ing clearly known, and the purpose seriously taken 
to make a journey, three things are necessary to 
achieve it: Confidence to begin, perseverance to 
go on, and determination to finish. Have these 
three: and while the most obvious language will 
not be learned without considerable labour, the 
most remote will present nothing that, to a man of 
ordinary diligence, shall appear a DIFFICULTY, 


THE SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 


NO. XI.—THE SONG OF NOVEMBER. 


I. 


Aone, alone, through cold and plashy fields, 

Weeping where none ask why ; with soft concern, 
Moaning with sadness which no pity shields, 

And feeling love that never knows return, 
I chant my song, and feather still the sheaves 
Of Winter’s arrows with my withered leaves, 

Lone, withered leaves ! 

The song, alas! a mournful dirge must be, 
Whose solemn burden is an elegy, 


Leaves ! 
II. 


Gone are the roses from the cottage walls, 
Gone are the wild flowers from the rural way, 
Gone fruit and perfume, gone the sun that calls 
The whispering coppice to their peeping play : 
My merry brothers, and my sisters fair, 
Have only left me dreary fog to wear, 
And withered leaves. 
The robe I don—sad Melancholy’s child 
Hung with the berries of the night-shade wild, 
And withered leaves. 


withered leaves! 


Ill. 


In vain the gentle stock-dove comes to me, 
In vain the buck and roe may wind my horn, 
In vain the robin greets me cheerfully, 
In vain I wake to life the buried corn ; 
The royston crow, decked in his plumage drear, 
Wheels round the couch of the bed-ridden Year: 
And withered leaves, 
Borne on the eddies of the mourning wind, 
Depress the spirits of all human kind ; 
Those withered leaves ! 
lV. 
Yea ; such men are: ’tis but a little while 
Since these now blooming were but babies small ; 
And those then men, with haughty form and smile, 
Are now all borne to earth, strength, pride, and all! 
I, sad November, recollect them well 
As buds—as blossoms—fruit :—and when they feli, 
Poor withered leaves ! 
The living multitude danced careless by, 
And left them rotting where they rotting lie ; 
Lone, withered leaves ! 
J. A. O. 





LITERARY 


Life in the West: Backwood Leaves and Prairie 
Flowers, &c. &c., and Sketches from the Note- 


Book of Morleigh in search of an Estate. Post | 
8vo, cloth. Pp. 363, with Lithographs. Saun-_ 


ders & Otley. 

We have here a clever harum-scarum account of a visit 
to the United States, which possesses the rare merit of 
brevity, and of a rapid and brilliant touch ; and tells 
and indicates a great deal more of sense and nonsense 
than is sometimes found in three times the compass. The 


author, however, in his dread of wearying his readers, | seen. 


REGISTER. 


like some facetious companions, becomes occasionally 


‘tiresome from an excessive and unabating vivacity. A 


few papers, which have appeared in one of the periodi- 
cals, are somewhat violently thrust into the Western nar- 
rative; but as they help to beguile the tedium of the 


outward voyage, they must be forgiven. The author 


seems to have roughed it out among Syuatters and Indi- 
als With yreat spirit and hardihood; and his adventures 
among the Lakes and prairies, while in search, real or 
pretended, of land—a clearing—an estate—exhibit as 
real a picture of “ Life in the West” as we have yet 
Without following him to the farthest bourne, we 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


select a specimen of his travels which will have some | 


interest at home, as it paints the condition of different 
upes of emigrants whom he encountered in Upper 
Canada. At Kingston, he relates,— 


had just completed some bright deal-board houses. The 
men were employed by the Government, and the women 
were washing their clothes and children. I asked seve- 
ral of them if they had bought any land; they said they 
had not, and betrayed most lamentable ignorance, not 
one of the lot knowing the name of the vast lake before 
them. But this did not surprise me much, as we havea 
wealthy Yorkshireman and his wife at our hotel, as ig- 
norant of the country as the babes in the wood. They 
bore us to death with stupid and unmeaning questions. 
They expect to find shingle palaces in the woods, and 
sugar trees, and apple trees, and peaches, and all sorts 
of fruit trees, and Indian corn, growing wild; and wild 
turkeys as easily caught as tame ones; and I verily be- 
lieve, if a Yankee told them it rained “ striped pig” in 
the back settlements, they would believe him—voyons, 
yoyons. 


In sailing on Lake Erie, our sketcher was the fellow- 
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ways a labourer. There was an energy almost amount- 
ing to impatience in his movements, and firm and con- 


temptuous curling of the upper lip, which spoke the rage 
of the inward man, at the purgatorial state it was doom- 


; ed to before its time. 
Fell in with a lot of Irish and Scotch emigrants; they | 


passenger of a westward-bound groupe, consisting of per- | 


sons of different nations. 
The boiler-deck is occupied by Dutch emigrants from 


the old country; they carry their beds and bedding along | 


—pots, pans, and kettles—genuine campers out. The 


women, round and strong, dressed in good homespun | 


Not so the | cena 
revealing a deep ulcer in one of his legs. 


linsey-woolsey, as happy as the day is long. 
English emigrants forward; they have neither beds nor 


bedding, nor cooking apparatus, nor utensils; to be sure | 


they seem to have some heavy chests and trunks, but 
their baggage is all roped and nailed down as if they 
were never to be opened again; while the women, in 
light printed-calico dresses and tight stays, looked washy 
and discontented. 
shire, said they did not fear the ague, as they had both 
of them had the “hager” at home in the fens; another 
poor woman, from Somersetshire, had actually brought 
out her seven children, the eldest of them a girl of 
fourteen or fifteen, the rest young and feeble. She said 
she was going to join her husband, who was a stone- 
mason in good business at Madison, in Wisconsin. I 
asked her if she knew whereabouts Madison was; she 
answered, “ Close to Lake Michigan, and near Chi- 
cago.” Having purchased a map of Wisconsin, I soon 
undeceived her, and pointed out the nearest road to 
Madison, which is at least seventy miles inland from 
Lake Michigan. I was glad to find this poor woman 
profited by the hint, as Il afterwards met her with her 
family at Madison. 

The unlucky speculators whom our traveller encoun- 
tered, far exceeded in number those who had prospered; 
though the prosperous men are not those who seek to sell 
their farms. The real or pretended quest of land brought 
him into contact with many strange characters. While 
at Chatham on the Thames, his host informed him of a 
famous farm for sale. He had already been frequently 
disappointed; but off again he set upon the hunt. 


I started on foot, through the New Wood road, full of 
stumps, and logs. and other little impediments. 
air was oppressively close, and the dense woods on either 
side echoed with the buzzing of musquitoes and flies; 
the occasional shrill note of a woodpecker varying at 
intervals the dull hum-drum of the insects. By the 


“ You seem to have a fatiguing job, my friend,” said 
I, sitting down on a log, sans ceremonie. 

The burner muttered some reply, which was lost in 
the hissing and crackling of the flames, as with half- 
averted face he continued his labours. Again I opened 
my fire, and inquired if he knew where the H——’s lived; 
this drew a more reasonable reply, and I soon learned 
the history of the man before me. 

He was an Old Country man, of course; had been in 
affluent circumstances, married, outrun the constable— 
bankrupt. Creditors and friends raised a fund from the 
residue of his shattered fortunes, which enabled him to 
emigrate with his wife and six children—a disastrous 
voyage—delays at Quebee and Montreal—illness of his 
wife and children—arrival in the land of promise—capi- 
tal all expended en route, Rented a house in the town; 
went intothe woods to look for his lot, got fever andague, 
and finally got into the hands of a speculator, who rent- 
ed or let him the same wood lot for four years—condi- 
tions hard enough, clearing land for another man in the 
midst of a wilderness, with permission to sell fire-wood 
to his neighbours; to mend the matter, his log-house was 
burnt one night, and one of his children injured. 

He pointed to a hovel which had escaped my notice ; 
he said his family lay there at night—at present they 
were “out in the woods, looking for berries to satisfy 
their hunger,” and concluded a chapter of accidents by 
A tree had 
fallen upon him when he first began to wield the axe ; 
he was alone in the woods, and was jammed down under 
the tree for the best part of a day, his leg miserably 
crushed ; sores and ulcers formed, which he could not 


| heal.” 


One young couple, from Lincoln- 


The | 


time I had walked about four miles, I felt as weary and — 


depressed as if I had marched thirty; and, allured “ by 
the smoke that so gracefully curled,” deviated from the 
rough-hewn track, and entered the brush and stumps of 
4 new settler. 

A short distance from the road, | found a tall, gaunt, 


wild-looking man, presiding over or feeding a huge fire | 


of logs and brushwood. Exposed alike to the heat of 
the fire and the rays of the sun, the man’s face seemed 


“ By my sole exertions I have built up another log- 
house,” said the poor fellow ; “the rude walls are stand- 
ing, but the most difficult part of the job, the roofing-in, 
I despair of completing before the winter.” 

Pondering upon the hapless lot of this unhappy man 
I wended my way across a rough corduroy road and 
rude attempt at a log-bridge, over a vile, stinking pond 
or slough, redolent in marsh miasma, and putrid air, 
and swarms of flies. A little beyond this romantic piece 
of ornamental water, I found my farm, or the sixty acres 
of clearing in woods, which I had walked so far to see. 
This farm had been cleared by the united exertions of 
three brothers—Old Country men, of course ; they had 
expended, according to their own showing, about one 
thousand pounds already ; they had oxen, and farm- 
servants, and horses, and cows, and a loggery and small 
frame-house ; in short, it was easy to see how they had 
expended their money. As yet the ground was as full 
of stumps as ever it could stick—beech, butter-nut, oak, 
hemlock, and some pine. They thought they had done 
wonders ; for my own part, when I looked at the dense 
wall of forest which surrounded their little clearing, I 
thought by the time they had cleared the half of their 
five hundred acres, they would sink, sore and sorry old 
men. They dug wells for water once a-week at least, 
and let their cattle live on browse in the woods. 

All they asked for their land, cleared and uncleared, 
was six hundred pounds, with which they said they 
would move into the home district. They were bache- 
lors to boot, and wanted wives. 

“ Why don’t ye go into Chatham,” said I, “and take 
wives from that flourishing little town?” 

“ The Chatham girls look very high, and give them- 
selves so many airs,” said one. 

“ And they have no fortunes,” said another. 

“ And the girls think they are fortunes in themselves 
in the country,” said a third. 

I wished these fortune-hunters good evening, and 
wished they might find young ladies with fortunes, ro- 
mantic enough to prefer the solitude of their log-cabin, 
and log road, stump fields, and sweet piece of water, to 


half baked; but it was easy to see he had not been al- | the busy “ hum of jlife,” and a chance of sometimes see- 
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ing a new face, even in that outskirt of civilisation— | congestive fever. My wife and daughter have had fever 


Chatham. 

The next survey was sixteen miles from Chatham, 
and he still had no better luck. 

We halted upon the banks of the river, and forthwith 


woe: the proprietor of the farm had been compromised 
in the late troubles; had fled into Michigan. His farm 
lay neglected, and he wanted to sell it. As the property 
was not actually confiscated, I thought it worth looking 


session of by an Irish family, who, in the plenitude of 
laziness and power, were using up the adjacent barn for 
fuel; besides the frontage to the Thames, this farm was 
well watered by a small creek running into the Thames 
through masses of fallen timber. 


of which we ate, together with wild currants, straw- 
berries, and chokecherries. 

“This is the spot for a man with some capital,” said 
my whip, waxing eloquent as he satisfied his appetite 
with wild fruit. “This is the wholesome place—far 
better than Chatham,” continued he ;** and if you really 
want a farm, you may speed farther and fare worse. I 
would advise you, Sir,” said he, “to lose no time about 
concluding the bargain; for, after all, who knows but the 
owner may put it up to auction, and then it will bring 
twice as much as he asks.” 

Instead of taking this kind advice, the purchaser 
started for London by the “ London Mail,” which just 
then came in sight; a lumbering spring-wagon, laden 
with featherbeds and boxes. 


“ Do you call this lumbering wagon the mail ?” said I, 
same time pointing to a grand placard upon a barn door, 
announcing the fares and hours of departure of the royal 
mail, headed with a woodcut of a fine open coach full of 
ladies and gentlemen, and drawn by horses at full gal- 
lop. 

“ Mail’s ready to start,’ said the coachee, tucking up 
his long blouse; and, pulling out a tin trumpet, he fa- 
voured us with a whine, groan, and squeak, swinish 
enough to have roused all the pigs in the parish. 

The host asked us into his parlour, and while his wife 


and ague here; I myself, with ail my partiality to this 
place,’ continued he, “have almost resolved to quit it, 
Every summer I am attacked with a fever, which hangs 


, about me; and even now I am not free from it; the 
slightest scratch on the skin festers and becomes a sore 
walked through some well-cleared fields, backed by ‘immediately. Look at my foot - my great toe, chafed a 
heavily timbered woods of black walnut and white oak. | Jittle by a tight shoe, has swollen as big as my fist, and 
The fields of grass and weeds told a tale of misery and | | ay forced to limp about in this old slipper. "You saw 


that young woman who attended you at dinner: | 


| brought her here in rude health from Detroit; now she 


is sickly enough to be a burden, instead of a help. Ho! 


: | Matildiana; how is your head, gal ?” 
at. There were two good log-houses on the premises, 


one of which had been very unceremoniously taken pos- | 


The banks of the river | 
were covered with wild gooseberry trees, laden with fruit, | 





prepared dinner, he served up a dish of personal adven- | 


tures and hair-breadth ’scapes, not unfrequently met 
With in the backwoods. He was an American born, of 


ern country—the far west ; spoke loudly about the flat- 


foot Indians, the Crows, Sauks, and Foxes; passed lightly | 


over that part of his eventful history that wafted him 
frum the far side of the Mississippi, with his wife and 
daughter, to his present location as tavern-keeper in 
Upper Canada. He merely rented the tavern and a few 
acres; the situation was picturesque, and he had im- 
proved the place : his garden, his melon patch, his Indian 
corn, his onions, his beans—everything seemed flourish- 
ing. 

* Have you seen Prince since you arrived 2?” he inquired 
of my whip. 

'e Noa,” replied the whip; “ but I hopes he ’s well.” 

Come and see him,” replied the host, as he led the 
way into a small yard, and, lifting up his voice, hallooed, 
‘Prince, Prince, my Prince ! come out, come out ! and, 
smile upon your humble visiters.” 

A grunt was the response; and presently forth march- 
ed a round corn-fed Berkshire boar, turning up his snout 
most disdainfully, while the host presented his majesty 
with a handful of green-corn cobs. 

Notwithstanding the favourable appearance, consider- 
able elevation above the Thames, and some old cleared 
farms in the vicinity, the host assured me the country 
was far from being healthy. “ We have suffered more 
sickness since we have been here,” said he, “than I 
ever experienced in the States. We have bad fevers of 
all sorts; my eldest boy is only just recovering from a 


- ; | gave an account of the catastrophe. 
an enterprising turn; had travelled tar— been to the west- | 6 i 





i 


“ Better, sir,” responded the maid. 

“ What are you doing, gal?” 

“Lying down on the bed; I felt pretty ugly just 
now.” 

“ Well, stay quiet, gal,and I'll give you oil by and by; 
that will make you pretty smartish, I guess.” 

This dialogue between master and maid did not re- 
store my confidence in the salubrity of the country. 

The following piece of good advice to emigrants may 
not be wholly thrown away :— 

The town of Goderich stands on a‘high bank, above 
the lake; it has a bleak and exposed appearance ; and, 
as at Chatham, I felt inclined to exclaim against the 
building mania that seems to possess Old Country people. 


| Instead of establishing themselves in the woods, they ex- 


pend their capital upon houses and stones in the town, 
and, so far from improving their condition by emigra- 
tion, they are frequently worse off in those new colonial 
towns, than in the old established towns at home. For 
my own part, I cannot conceive what the people would be 
at—huddling together, bag and baggage, into every bit 
of cleared swamp, cut up, gridiron-wise, into streets and 
lanes, in which the poor devils purchasing lots are in- 
vited to build houses, and establish another thriving 
new town. If people must, and willlive together like a 
swarm of bees in a hive, they ought to thrust themselves 
into the midst of Manchester, Birmingham, or London, 
where they may enjoy all the bustle of life, and be fooled 
to the top of their bent, without running the risk of 
crossing the Atlantic in a rotten vessel, and seeking so- 
ciety in the back woods of North America. The winters 
are said to be very severe here, especially when the 
winds sweep over the half-frozen lake. 


Our traveller chanced to be at Detroit when tlie Erie 
steamer was burnt on Lake Erie on her passage up the 
lake. One of the few survivors of that dreadful accident 
There were many 
German and Swiss emigrants on board; of whom he told, 
that “ they began to jump overboard like sheep; and as 
fast as they got into the water, the paddle-wheels made 
mash of them.” 


He described the most heart-rending scenes—women 
tying children round them—young men and girls jump- 
ing overboard, hand-in-hand. Finally, he scrambled 
upon part of the paddle-box, and jumped into the water, 
so as to escape from the wheel. Fortunately, he could 
swim ; struck out from the burning mass, and got hold 
of a floating bench, on which he rested, while he saw the 
Erie, like a floating volcano, wheel round in her mad 
career, and return in his direction. This he described 
as being the most horrible part of the affair. To avoid 
being run down and crushed, he was forced to abandon 
his plank, and swim, for a long time, till he found the 
boat keel, with several people clinging to it ; he held on 
also, and saw the Erie sweep past, like a mass of fire, 
while shrieks, and groans, and yells, told that some 
miserable wretches were still alive. It is said, two 
hundred souls, men, women, and children, perished in 
this dreadful manner. The poor Swiss little calculated 
upon such a sad catastrophe, when they left their own 
wild hills and lovely lakes, enduring all the hardship 
and fatigue of a loug sea voyage, to perish thus 0 
miserably, in sight of their land of promise. 


Wisconsin had attracted the fancy of the farm or land- 
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hunter; aud on his search, he arrived at Chicago, boast- 
ed of as “the capital of the Western world;” where he 
was immediately attacked by a genuine land-agent. 


Sundry maps, plans, and prospectuses, having caught 
my eye in a flashy store window, I halted, and a smart 
man, in a tight brown frock, black satin stock, and 
sandy whiskers, invited me to enter his office and inspect 
his maps, &c., at leisure. He introduced himself as 
Captain , Jand-agent, &e., wished he could induce 
me to settle in the country, expatiated upon the beauty, 
the fertility, and rising prospects of Ilinois—* the gar- 
den of America, which rivals, as one of our poets says, 
the garden of Eden,” said the captain, jocosely, turning 
over the leaves of an old account-book. 

I thanked the captain for his attention, assured him 
that 1 had enough of the old Adam in me to create a 
hankering after the garden of Eden; assured him it was 
my intention to devute the residue of my days upon a 
farm, be it in Illinois or Tongataboo. 

The captain proceeded with much gravity to examine 
his books, papers, and old newspapers. 

“ The fact is,’ said he, “there is such a run--such a 
rush of emigrants, New Englanders, and foreigners, 
seeking for good locations, that all the land is bought up 
round this district, with the exception of this quarter 
section on the north branch, and this one on the lake 
shore, north of the city by twenty-five miles. But, ha! 
ay, here I fix it at last—the colonel has a property, an 
estate, a park, a residence fit for a nobleman or gentle- 
man to reside on, but, most unhappily, I believe he has 
already disposed of his estate,” said the captain. “ Ex- 
cuse me, sir,’ said he, seizing his hat, * Vll run and ask 
the colonel to step this way.” 

The captain disappeared, and presently returned, fol- 
lowed by a tall, severe, and yellow-visaged gentleman, 
loosely attired in dingy white, or whitey-brown linen 
shooting-jacketand pants. The captain introduced this 
gentleman to me, hoping we would become sworn bro- 
thers. 

The colonel extended his brawny sinewy fist, and 
clutched mine. Compliments being passed, the colonel 





declared he would as soon part with the apple of his eye, | 


his right hand, or any other indispensable member of 
his outward man as his prairie-farm and wood-lots be- 
longing thereto ; but dire necessity compelling, he was 
regularly treed, and would surrender to fate, and fate 
alone. He had chosen this farm while in command of 
some troops, assisting the Indians to evacuate the pre- 
mises. Smitten with the beauty of the spot, he built a 
house thereon, bought the land at government price, 
improved it, inclosed it; and all that he asked for it was, 
three dollars and one-half per acre. He calculated the 
timber lots would pay the purchase-money, seeing that 
timber was only four dollars a cord in Chicago, and his 
lot was not more than twenty miles from town. 

I resolved to see the colonel’s farm at once. He would 
have put off the visit for a day or two, but [ was anxious 
to see it. 


The farm was examined; but, notwithstanding the 
mansion, the traveller would not come to terms. The 


intending purchaser was accompanied by a son of the | 
Colonel’s, and accompanied over the grounds by a Squire, | 


his neighbour. 


“ Pray where is the house, squire ‘” said I, jumping | 


into his buggy, and leaving the young gentleman to fol- 
low at leisure. 
“The house,” said the squire, “ought to be down 


here. We'll soon find it, I calculate.” Then, whipping | 


his horse, we drove right through some thick brush and 


underwood for some rods, and pulled up at a low railing | 
in front of a deserted log-hut. The door was unlatched, | 


and creaked to and fro as the wind sighed through the 
broken windows; wild flowers and briers grew over the 
threshold. At the rear of this little edifice a patch of 
potatoes and some Indian corn had been trampled down 
by cattle, decayed and withered ; a deep hole, where 


water might have been discovered once, was called the | 


Well, by the colonel’s son, who vapoured a great deal 


REGISTER. rey 
| because the hall-door was open ; but, as the squire coolly 
remarked, “ It was of no consequence whether the door 
was open or shut, for, save and excepting three or four 
shelves, the house could lose nothing by the entry of 
thieves, or, peradventure,a prairie wolf, seeking a night's 
lodging.” 

This latter animal, the squire declared to be the 
scourge of the prairie, killing his lambs and sheep, his 
hens and pigs, in spite of all his dogs and vigilance. 
We drove on through the brush, and entered the prairie ; 
the colonel’s farm seemed strangely cramped and cor- 


i nered in by square fields and the worm-fences of his 


neighbours; in fact, this garden of Illinois seemed to me 
the least picturesque bit of dreary flat 1 had ever seen. 
* What the deuce can aman gain by confining himself 
in a corner of Illinois, upon a prairie surrounded with 


| fences!” thought I. The prairie I had pictured to my- 


self—a vast and almost boundless plain, broken only by 
wild ravines and clumps of trees ; but fences, and rail- 
fences, and squares, and blocks, and sections, and quar- 
ter-sections— such gridiron improvements may be found 
everywhere at home ; %nd I have felt as much in the 
country on Chalk Farm or Hampstead heath as on this 
prairie, in the wilds of Lilinois. 

Our friend, we suspect, left America landless. He 
put himself a good deal out of his way, and to consider- 
able personal trouble and some peril, to be present at 
the annual payment of the Indians by the agents of the 
United States Government. The most remarkable cir- 

-cumstance of this tumultuary if picturesque affair, was 
the eloquent declamation of a famous chief named Osh 
Cosh against whisky; though, notwithstanding his ex- 
hortations, a good deal of the fire-water was afterwards 
consumed, After surveying the Colonel's farm, the tra- 
veller still pushed westward, and reached a place named 
Racine in Wisconsin, which, it is prophesied, will become 
a town of note, rivalling Chicago or Milwakee. His 
sketches on the way tell a great deal. He travelled by 
the mail-wagon : his fellow-passengers, a carpenter with 


| a huge tool-chest, and two young ladies of the country. 

One of them, a pretty dark-eyed girl, was glib and 
pert of speech; she bandied jests with the carpenter and 
driver, silenced them by her volubility, and drove the 
carpenter to commit himself so far as to sing, or make 

| some abortive effort to squall and groan forth, “ I see 
' them on their winding way.” 

Mount Pleasant Post-ottice : here we stop to deliver 
the mail; and the postmaster being out, his wife asks us 
to enter her house, and eat some wild plums while the 
letter-bag is emptied on the floor, and the good woman, 
assisted by the carrier and the carpenter, proceeds to 
select and sort the letters, two children playing with the 
same, 

| * Clara, miss! what are youdoing ! Take your black- 
_berry-stained fingers off the letters. Do, that’s a dear ! 
Give me that letter with the red seal.” 

“No, I wont, ma.’ 

“Give it to me for this plum, dear.” 

* No, | wont, miss—I'll keep it.” 

“There! lift up the infant; don’t you see the state the 
floor, and the letters, and the newspapers are in?” ex- 
claimed the carrier, as the post-mistress caught up her 

child, and the young ladies eating plums held up their 
hands and exclaimed,“ My !” 


We have got rid of the carpenter and his box, and 
proceed gaily over the prairie ; but the young ladies 
have grown very reserved, and the driver’s jests fall 
“flat, stale, and unprofitable.” The best part of the 
prairie lands in this district are settled on or taken up 
by speculators. 
| Halt at the house or cabin of a New Englander : he 
owns about one thousand acres of the prairie, and seems 

well to do. His wife soon spread out her store of good 
things before us—fried pork, savoury stew of chicken, 
| prairie-hen, potatoes, &Ac., tea, coffeee, rich cream, 
pickles, cheese, cheesecakes, cherry-pie, and excellent 
bread and butter. Our host regulated our seata at his 
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table with great ceremony : 


Mariana Dido—take your stool, miss, to my left; 
stranger—sit down, Sir, beside my wife,” &c.; and thus 
the post-boy and others being adjusted at the table, we 
fell upon the savoury viands like prairie wolves. Here 


I met one of my Yankee acquaintances, Abimelech 
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—“ Miss Eola Jemima Fiat- | 
wash—be seated, miss, at my right hand; Aristibia | 








Boels, so altered in his outward man, that I only recog- | 


nised his guessing voice. Last time I had seen him, he 
was dressed up full fig, in Buffalo, a regular swell, puff- 
ing cigars, and talking like a magnate of the land ; now 
he was clothed in fustian, sported a vagabond old chip 


hat, two inches of dismal beard, and drove a team of 


blind horses in a creaking wagon, laden with a winnow- 
ing machine, for cleaning corn. 

“T have made a pretty decent speculation,” said he, 
pointing to ‘that ar wagon.’ “I hired that consarn, 
horses and yoke, for six York shilling: a-day, at Mil- 
wakee; took along the machines, set them a-working for 
the farmers as was hurried to get their wheat into the 
market; worked some, and sold some,and now Im going 
right back with the wagon.” 

“T thought you were in the fur trade,” said I. 

“ Well, captain, i’min the fur trade every winter; but 
in the spring and fall I fly round a bit, and in summer 
go loafing north-east, like the best of ye.” 

Mr. Boels then informed ine he had fixed his eye up- 
on a good location near a small lake—a rolling prairie, 
and some wood lots. He had fixed it, he said, and 
meant to call i. at the Land Office at Milwakee, when 
he had disposed of his winnowing machine ; and the 
postman calling out that he was all right, 1 left my 
quondam companion in earnest discussion with the host, 
the beauties and perfections of the winnowing machine 
being “the one loved theme” and topic of conversation. 

Halt for the night beside the Fox river, at the tavern 
kept by the father of one of our lady passengers. This 
man has not prospered in the West--the cause of his 
misfortunes stands close by his humble log-house in the 
gigantic skeleton of a frame-house, through which the 
wind groans lugubriously. Instead of buying stock, 
farming utensils, Ac., this unhappy individual has ex- 
pended his all upon the carpenters and blacksmiths who 
have erected yon unsightly fabric. He intended to have 
set up a hotel in the midst of this rising city of five 
houses, called Burlington ; a dam was built across the 
river, a mill set up by speculators, and anon, half the 
population swept off with congestive fever--the sure 
and invariable attendant upon new mill-dams in the 
West. 


Both ladies were now dropt, and our traveller and his 
guide drove onward. 


Dined at the house of a thriving New Englander, 
who, from small beginnings, is now the proprietor of five 
thousand acres of prairie land; he has enclosed several 
fields of Indian corn with ditches instead of rails--more 
permanent work—answering the double purpose of stay- 
ing the prairie fire and keeping off cattle ; he has sunk 
a well, and built stables, barn, and hog-pen, on a large 
scale; and, like a wise man, lived, up to this, In a simple 
log and mud cabin. [I am really at a loss to know where 
the good people in this country—this out of the way 
place—find ali the good things they set before travellers, 
especially the New Englanders ; they seem to live better 
here than they do at home, and riot in pumpkin pies 
and all sorts of cakes and meats, savoury stews, Kc. ; 
and, to be sure, Wine and strong drink is not to be found 
on the table, but rich cream, and excellent tea and 
coffee, fill up the vacuum, and invariably conclude a 
meal fit for an alderman. 

The trifling sum of twenty-five cents, or two York 
shillings a-head, is the moderate demand for all this 
and more, for some travellers smoke the landlord’s pipe, 
and others take gum-ticklers and gin-slings by way of a 
* chasse cafe.” 

Near Black Hawke Grove we discovered a flight of 
sand-hill cranes; about thirty of them alighted on the 
prairie, and went stalking about like grenadiers: they 
are said to be very good eating. Black Hawke Grove, 
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or the oak opening, situate on a little hill, was the ren- 
dezvous of that celebrated Indian chief, when he carried 
fire and sword through the regions of his forefathers. 
Near this place he was taken prisoner by stratagem and 
the treachery, saith my postman, of the Pottawattomers, 
and sold to General Dodge. Certes, Dodge and his men 
have dodged the poor Indians out of the land, and we 
have passed over land enough this day to have main- 
tained all the whites and Indians in the whole territory. 

Janesville : here we arrived at last, in the midst of a 
storm of wind and rain. ‘The hotel was crowded with 
wayfaring men; some were very noisy, talking polities 
at the bar; others, gravely discussing the late example 
that had been made of the horse thieves and gamblers 
down the river. Twenty had been Lynched into the 
flood-—and if twenty more had been thrown after them 
it would have been no great loss, say they, for society 
will purge and purify itself even in a new ccuntry. ; 

Not a man spoke in favour of the unfortunate men 
who had met with such an untimely end; and a stranger 
upon the banks of Rock River had better think twice 
before he declaims against Lynch law. For my own 
part, I believe some such Jaw is absolutely necessary in 
a country where the executive moves so slowly that the 
guilty may easily evade the grasp of justice, seated upon 
that clumsy and complicated vehicle, yclept the law of 
the land. Here I am happy to secure a single bed, in 
the midst of upwards of twenty beds, ranged in the 
attics of the hotel —bless the mark !—and slept like a 
watchman, notwithstanding the deep bass, and shrill 
treble snorers on every side. 

He reached Madison, the infant capital of Wisconsin, 
and had several adventures, as characteristic of the 
country as the above, before getting to Milwakee, a 
right miscellaneous town, with a very good hotel; of 
which he says— 


Many of the store-keepers, clerks, and single-men 
lodgers, editors of newspapers, and clericos, board at 
our house: certes, the charge for bed-room, board, 
breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper is not very exorbitant 

only six York shillings a-day, and everthing in very 
good style. . . . The rival editors of the Whig and 
Loco-foco papers board in the house, and lash one an- 
other daily in the columns of their papers. One has in- 
serted a paragraph, saying, “ that his rival has not paid 
his board bills ;’ the other demands the author of that 
base calumny, and openly declares his intention to shoot 
the author of it on the spot, whenever he finds him, and 
voes about armed for this purpose. Matters in this po- 
sition, it is somewhat amusing to see the editors sitting 
balanced on their chairs in the bar, grinning defiance at 
each other; one picking his teeth and squirting tobacco- 


juice and blood on the floor; the other, fiercely whiffing 


a cigar, With his heels in the air; while mutual friends 
and admirers lounge round, reading their lucubrations 
and red-hot articles aloud, from the columns of their 
favourite papers. 

There are many Germans and Norwegians at this 
place; and the servants at the hétel were German girls. 
The national songs and hymns of these exiles now mingle 
with those of the Scottish Highlanders in the air of the 
Far West, as they march through the Forest in search of 
a new home. 

The tenacity of the true Yankee is proverbial ; and 
Mr. Lebanon Slope is, we presume, a good specimen, 
There is, besides, a touch of comedy about him. 

This morning all the sportsmen are out shooting wild 
pigeons ; amongst the rest, my shadow, Lebanon Slope, 
a young gentleman from Massachusets, who is waiting 
for a consignment ef goods, from New York, for his new 
store, in which he intends to make a rapid fortune in 
Whitewater. He heard me speak in praises of the ris- 
ing little village of Whitewater, the home of his choice, 
and from that moment we were inseparable. In the 
woods, I found Mr. Slope at my heels, bleating about 
Whitewater ; on the lake-shore his shadow was seen In 
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the water. 
practicable part of the banks, and now, thought I, Mr. 
Slope must slope at least a mile round before he finds 
me out again ;—not at all; for, lo and behold! Mr. 
Slope glides up the bank after me, and sitting down, 
pulls out his knife and whittles away, while he persists 
there is no place like Whitewater. 

“ We are all young fellows there, growing up together 
in the bands of harmony ; and in a few years, when the 
territory becomes a state, we shall be men of weight 
and consequence ; men respected—the patriarchs of the 
republic, Our names will be engraven upon the tablets 
of history ; it will be reeorded that we were the first 
who dared to establish our free institutions in the wil- 
derness. Come, sir, you are at present little better than 
a disjointed member of society; join our enterprising 
gallant band. Go it while you are young, for when you 
are old you can’t.” . 

This was the favourite, and not very elegant finale of 
Lebanon Slope’s harangue. He was a shrewd, clever 
fellow, and will, I am sure, succeed wherever he is. 

The pigeons flew very low, whole flocks skimming 
over the tops of the bushes, as fast as they arrived from 
their long flight across Lake Michigan. The townsmen 
kept up a perpetual fusilade; whenever I fired, Mr. 
Lebanon Slope fired also, with a pocket pistol, with 
which he pretended to shoot birds on the wing, and as 
often as a pigeon fell, he would run forward and grasp 
it, exclaiming, ** There was a shot for you ! Go it, while 
you’re young! How slick my ball went through his 
eye.” At one period we had exhausted our wadding, 
so hot had been the battle, and I was fain to wad down 
my powder and shot with dried leaves. But Slope was 
ready to keep up the play, without being beholden to 
the trees ; tearing off his shirt sleeves, he soon made 
wadding enough for his pistol, and pulling out his shirt 
bosom and collar, he threw the residue of his shirt to 
me, exclaiming, “Go it, while you’re young !”’ Kc. The 
poor pigeons are fair game everywhere, but it is when 
they roost at night they are killed in cart loads, even 
with poles. 

Our readers have by this time perceived that the Far 
West merits the character which we gave of it at the 
outset. Its lively style does not one whit impair its 
usefulness as a guide. 


Spiridion: from the French of George Sand. 


12mo, cloth. Pp. 320. London ; Charles Fox. 


This is a spirited translation of the celebrated philo- 
sophic, or rather psychvlogical romance, of its remarh- 
able and versatile author. Spiridion, so far as we know, 
has never before appeared in an English dress. As it con- 
tains none of George Sand’s ordinary faults, it can offend 
no one, unless it be those who denounce free inquiry, 
however dispassionate. Even these may console them- 
selves. Abstract imagination, and metaphysics in ro- 
mance, are not likely to attract many English readers. 


Fulcher’s Poetical Miscellany. 

A neat little book of selected popular poetry of the 
serious kind, embellished with pretty portraits of Eng- 
lish houses, cottages, parsonages, and churches, such as 
one meets with in ladies’ pocket-books. In short, this 
is an appropriate and cheap gift-book. 

Narrative of a Residence ou the Mosquito Shore, 
with an Account of Truxillo. By Thomas Young. 
Smith and Elder. 

This book, besides giving a description of the fatal 
coast, contains, to all European emigrants, a silent warn- 
ing off it, though such is not the author’s intention. The 
Narrative gives a full, and rather curious account of 
the manners, customs, and superstitions of the native 
tribes of Indians on these shores. 


I clambered up the steepest and most im- | 


| Lurch and the Cedar of Lebanon. 
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SERIAL WORKS. 

Recreations or Curistopner Nortnu. Volume ITI. 
—In this volume of the Fun and Philosophy, the Wis- 
dom and the Wit, of Christopher, we have The Moors: 
the Moors of the Highlands of course; a theme as varied 
and expansive as their wide, ocean-like surface, and as 
variously treated as the fantastic shadows that flit over 
them in a breezy day. A Highland snow-storm is part 
and parcel of the Moors ; and what is Our Parish but a 
lowland moorland, improved and peopled. 

An Essay on Sacred Poetry, which many of our readers 
must remember as the genial criticism of a poet upon 
the highest uses of Pox try,one indeed of its author’s rarest 
These 
uses, we are eloquently told, are “ pleasure, delight, in- 


compositions, finds a place in the same volume. 


struction, expansion, elevation, honour, glory, happiness 
This is the use and end of all 
By way of extract, we can 
find nothing more pithy in the volume than the dis- 
section of the vulgar idewof the end of poetry being mere- 
ly to please. “Is the end of Paradise Lost to please? 
Is the end of Dante’s Divine Comedy to please?” in- 
quires our critic. “ Is the end of the Psalms of David to 
please, or of the Songs of Isaiah? Yet it is probable that 
poetry has often been injured or vitiated by being written 
in the spirit of thisereed. It relieved poets from the bur- 
den of their duty—from the responsibility of their endow- 
ments—from the conscience that isin genius. We suspect 
that this doctrine has borne especially hard on all sacred 
poetry, disinclined poets to devoting their genius to it— 
and consigned, if not to oblivion, to night, much of what 
is yreat in that magnificent walk. For if the Masters 
of the Holy Harp are to strike it but to please—if their 
high aspirations are to be deadened and dragged down 
by the prevalent power of such a mean and unworthy 
aim—they will either be contented to awaken a few 
touching notes of ‘those strains that once did sweet in 
Zion glide’—unwilling to prolong and deepen them into 
the diapason of praise—or they will deposit their lyre 


within the gloom of the sanctuary,and leave, unawakened, 
999 


here and hereafter.” 
poetry, or it is nothing. 


the soul of music sleeping on its strings. 
Having demolished Jolnson’s heresy, that sacred sub- 


jects are unfit for poetry, the converse of this chilling canon 


of criticism is eloquently maintained in a noble passage, of 
which this is the conclusion, “ Christian poetry will out- 
live every other ; for the time will come when Christian 
poetry will be deeper and higher far than any that has 
ever yet been known among men. Indeed the sovereign 
songs hitherto have been either religious or supersti- 
tious ; and ‘as the day spring from on high hath visited 
us’ spreads wider and wider over the earth, ‘the soul 
of the world dreaming of things tocome’ shall assuredly 
see more glorified visions than have yet been submitted 
to her ken. That poetry has so seldom satisfied the ut- 
most longings and aspirations of human nature, can only 
have been because poetry has so seldom dealt in its 
power with the only mysteries worth knowing—the 
greater mysteries of religion, into which the Christian 
is initiated only through faith, an angel sent from heaven 
to spirits struggling, by supplications and sacrifices, to 
escape from sin and death.”——After this we cannot, 
Without pause, enter into Christopher’s gaieties, how- 
ever innocent these may be. 

Secpy’s History of Britisnu Forest Trees, INpIGENOUS 
Part XI. This Part finishes the vo- 
lume and the work, with the history of the -ommon 
Of both species there 
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are finely engraved specimens, and the usual embellish- | 
ments of pretty and appropriate vignettes. In the pre- 
face Mr. Selby states, that his work is intended to sup- 
ply a want which is generally felt, between the high- 
priced and voluminous “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Bri- 
tannicum ” of Loudon, and the more practical and limit- 
ed treatises of Nicol, Menteith, Sang, &c. This object 
he has endeavoured to accomplish in as concise a man- 
ner as was consistent with the design of not only giving 
a history or description of every species and its varie- 





ties, but of forming a useful manual for the planter 
and all interested in the culture of trees. How far | 
the author may have accomplished the last of these ob- 
jects it is not for us to say, though the presumption is 
strongly in favour of an intelligent country gentleman | 
practically engaged in planting ; but we confidently af- 
firm that the more popular department forms of itself 
an interesting and entertaining book, and a desirable ad- 
dition to an English gentleman’s library. 

YaRRELL’s History or Britisu Birps. Parts XXXII. 
and XXNXIII.— In these Parts we find the different va- 
rieties of Grebes, Divers, Guillemots, and Auks, with the 
Cormorant and the Gannet or Soland Goose. The per- | 
sonal anecdotes are numerous ; and the engravings of the 
different birds possess the same lively truth and fide- 
lity which have distinguished the previous portions of this 
beautiful series. 

Susan Hopiey, or THE ADVENTURES OF A Matp-Ser- 
vant. Part V. and last.— This interesting story has | 
been so warmly welcomed and highly praised by the 
press, that not a new word is left for us to say, save that, 
among its other good qualities, with great cheapness, it | 





combines good paper, and very neat and clear typo- | 
graphy, so as to make a very handsome book, at less than 
one-tenth of the original price. 
INFORMATION 


CHAMBERS 'S FOR THE Propir. Part 
NXII.) Britisu Costumes, Time-KEErERS, PRINTING, 
EnGravinc, &Xe.—This useful work (in many of. its 
articles very useful) is getting so miscellaneous in char- 
acter, that we presume it is about drawing to a close. 

THe Cuemistry anp Practicat Prar- 


M A Cc Y . 


ANNALS OF 
No. I. Longman and Co.—This promises to be a | 
valuable periodical. It is to be published in weekly 


the rapid strides making in Chemical science, 


numbers ; 
both at home and onthe Continent, requiring an organ | 
which shall, in some measure, keep pace with the pace | 
of discovery. It is hardly fair, nor yet easy, to pro- 
vounce upon any work of this nature from a first num- | 
Ler, but if future numbers keep up to the same mark, | 
the work must at attention. Of the 
Articles, which are sixteen in number, some are com- 


once command 


iunicated by eminent chemists of different countries. | 
They are generally of a practical character, and short. 
Some of them, as a paper on the .Vourishment of Plants, 
by M. Th. de Saussure, are to be continued. | 
Tue GARDENER AND PracticaL Fvorist. 
Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 


Part I. | 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Branp’s Latin HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. Simp- 
kin and Marshall.—This Sixteenth Edition has, with the 
Key, been accurately revised by Mr. J. A. Giles of 
Windlesham, who pronounces it now immaculate. 

Practical INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF THE GeER- 








| professional knowledge ; 


Printed by Wittram Tart, 107, Prinee’s Street, Edinhurzh. 
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MAN LANGUAGE, ACCORDING To THE Systems or Dr. Brexer. 
By Heinrich Apel, late Assistant in King’s College, 
London. Simpkin and Marshall.—This new Grammar 
written by a practical teacher of his native language in 
a good English school, ought to have some claims upon 
the attention of teachers of the German language. Mr, 
Apel has tested the superiority of the system he adopts 
by an experience of six years in King’s College School, 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


EDINBURGH GRADUATION ADDRESS FOR 1642. 
Conpuct AND Duties oF younG Puysictans. 


ON THE 
By Pro- 


fessor Simpson.— An admirable Serinon this is, not only 


for the young physician, but for all young men entering 
upon life in any liberal profession ; enforcing upon them 
the importance of continually adding to their stores of 
of forming good and regular 
habits of study and of business, economizing their time, 
and methodizing their studies ; setting before themselves 
objects of elevated and generous ambition, eschewing 
indolence and frivolous pursuits, and resting their hopes 
of advancement on the only sure foundation, the extent of 
their professional abilities,and their general good conduct. 
The following counsel, inculeating independence, pru- 
dence, gentlemanly self-respect, and manly self-reliance, 
is quite as applicable to the young lawyer, author, or 
artist, as to the young physician. “ Rather walk by 
the steady light of your own lamp, than by the more 
dazzling, but to you more uncertain lustre borrowed 
from that of others. The patronage of power and wealth 
may advance your prospects to some extent; but, without 
genuine professional talents, they never can advance you 


far, and they never can advance you with certainty. Le 


me strongly forewarn you against one frequent error. 
Young physicians often dream, that by extending the 
circle of their private acquaintances, they thus afford 
themselves the best chance of extending their private 
patients. In following out this chimerical view, much 
invaluabie time is frequently lost ; and, what is worse, 
habits of pleasure and indolence are often, with fatal 
effect, substituted for those habits of study and exertion 
that are above all price. No man will, in any case of 
doubt or danger, intrust to your professional care the 


| guardianship of his own life, or of the lives of those who 
| are near and dear to his heart, merely because you han- 


pen to be on terms of intimacy with him. The self- 
interest of human nature forbids it. To have profes- 
sional faith and confidence in yeu, he must respect you 
in your calling as a physician, and not merely in your 
character as a social friend and acquaintanee. ...... 
I repeat, therefore, that if you dream of making patients 
by making friends, you will utterly delude yourselves, 
and dainage your own prospects. By your undivided 
devotion to your profession, labour to create for your- 


selves a sound and just medical reputation; and that re- 


putation will create for you patients.” 

Tur Duty or Free States. By Dr. W. E. Channing 
of Boston. Second Part. Glasgow: Hedderwick.— 
An Essay worthy of its author. 

Nine Lerrers oN THE CorN-Laws. London: Hooper. 
—These Letters originally appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, the Sun, and the Manchester Prints. They 
take the right side of the question, and maintain it ably. 














